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are 1 to nominate a Diator, They chuſe = 
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contents. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


introduction to the former volume to 


it neceſſary to inſert a paſſage from Polybius in 
this place, which I have already made uſe of 
elſewhere*;- I ſhall annex to it, firſt, ſome brief 
reflections upon the harangues of Livy, and 
next, for the information of youth, a ſhort ſe- 


ies of the principal Epochas, that occur in the 
| hiſtory of the Roman republic, which may aſſiſt 


* memory in retaining it. 
| Wes OS a SECT, 


h ebe nale 12 0 a of the Bull Lettres, 


X HO U G H 1 have endenvataied in the 


give ſome idea of the government of the 
1 Commonwealth, 1 have been far from 
exhauſting that ſubject, which is of very great 
extent. For the better knowledge of the genius 
and character of that government, I conceived- 
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INTRODUCTION. 
en! 


REFLECTIONS OF POLYBIUS. 


Upon the different kinds of government, and in par- 
ticular that þ the > ara F 5 

\H E different kinds of government are : 

generally reduced ro three: in the 

firſt the King governs, which Polybius calls 

Bash Regal Government; in the ſecond the 
Great, the Powerful, have the whole authority, 
which is termed Ariftocracy ; and laſtly in the 
third, called Democracy, the whole power veſts 
in the People. 1 
Each of theſe governments have another kind 
which much reſembles it, borders . near up- 
on it, and into which it often de $i We 

ſnall mention it in the ſequiln. 

The moſt perfect government would be T hat | 
which ſhould include all the advantages, and 
obviate all the dangers and r g of 


the three former. 5 3 


Such vas that of Sparta. * ycurgus, know- | 
ing that each of the three 1 of government, 


of which we have ſpoke, had its almoſt ineyita · 


ble inconveniences; that Monarchy ſometimes 
degenerated into arbitrary and tyranniral Power, 
Ariſtocracy into the unjuſt government of ſome 
few particulars, and the power of the People 
into a blind, capricious, uncertain Rule; that 
legiſlator, I fay,. thought. it neceſſary to include 
thoſe three kinds of goverment in that of Spar- 
ta, and in a manner to blend them into one, 


that the royal authority might be balanced by 
the power of the People; and that a third Or- 
der, compoſed of the elders, and the wiſeſt per- 
ſons of the republic, might ſerve as a counter- 


m_ | 


| S N. kkobüd rio 
iſe to the two former, to keep them continu- 


bs in a kind of equilibrium, and to prevent the 


one from exalting itſelf too much above. the 


other. He was not miſtaken in his views, and | 


ho commonwealth ever retained its laws, cuſ- 
roms, and liberty, 16. long as that of Sparta, 
The inſtitytions * Lycurgus indeed would not 
have been oper for a State, that intended the 


making © conqueſts, and the aggrandizing of 


its power; whence we may believe, that thoſe 
were not the ends he propoſed in bis plan, 
That wiſe legiſlator probably, did not make the 
. lolid happineſs * à people conſiſt in them. 


His deſign was, that the Spartans, confining 


themſelves within the bounds of their. country, 


without ever entertaining thoughts of invading the 


territories of others, ſhould, by their juſtice and 
moderation ſtill more than by their power, be: 
come the maſters and arbiters of the fate of all 
the other ſtates of Greece ; Which, in his ſenſe; 


was no leſs glorious than to make conqueſts 
abroad. They fell from their glory only by 
departing from theſe. wiſe views, which, we be⸗ 
ve, We. may juſtly aſcribe to their Legiſlator. 
600 When it was EST. to find proviſions, 
gerts, pay {camen, and furniſh. all expen- 

des e e lang war out of their country, their 
iron. — 1 Vas no longer of uſe to them. And 
this it was that reduced them, all haughty ag 
hey were, ſervilely to make their Court to the 


ing of Ferſia's atrapæ, in 1 in order to get mo- bo 


ney current every where from them, and to be- 
come voluntary flaves, till the proper time for 
8 them totally by force. 


If, ſays: Polybius, the glory of a ſtate” be 


made to conſiſt in making of c veſts, ag- 
grandizing its power, 1 10 ominions, 


ruling over many n Ag attracting the 
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eyes of the whole earth upon it, it muſt be con- 

feſſed, that no government ever had ſo much the 
advantage. nor was ſo well adapted to the at- 
tainment of thoſe ends, -as that of the Ro- 
mans. It united in itſelf, like that of Sparta, 
the three kinds of government of which we 
have ſpoke. The Conſuls held the place of 
Kings: the Senate formed the public council: 
and the people had a great ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration of affairs. There was only this diffe- 
rence between them; it was not by a plan and 
deſign concerted from the beginning, but by a 
kind of caſual ſeries of events, that Rome was 
led on to this form of government. Each of 
the three parts, which compoſed the body of 
the ſtate, had a diſtin power. The reader 
will not be diſpleaſed to ſee a deſcription of them 
in this place, which may contribute very much 
to the underſtanding of the Roman Hiſtory. 


Polybius is 15 exyerilive and circumſtantial * 
on this Read £7 


** 7 oy "28 - 


Fg Poiver as the Conſuls. Yi Bt | 
Whilſt the Conſuls reſided at ALA they 
had the adminiſtration of all the public affairs. 
All the other magiſtrates, except the Tribunes 
of the People, were ſubordinate (1) to them. 
All that related to the deliberations of the Se- 
nate (2) turned upon them. They introduced 
embaſſadors to it; propoſed affairs; and both 
worded its reſolutions, 5 cauſed - I mi to be 
reduced to W KR Was they, who laid them 


„ , Lhe ou before 


(iy Thee WAS as a kind who had PR children. 
| of ſubordination between the (2) They preſided i 7 a had | 


two Conjuls : fur according to the government of, the Senate 
the "pre law, the eldeft 2 a great meaſure ; and af. 
bad the precedency ; and T bled or di "_ td it at with 


twang to the Julian law, be 


INTRODUCTION. 
before the People, who * that purpoſe "RY 
moned the aſſemblies, in which the common 
affairs of the ſtate were to be conſidered, who 
preſented the Decrees of the Senate to them for 

their examination, and who, according to the 
importance of things, after an enquiry, Which be- 
fides required abundance of formalities, conclu- 
ded according to the Plurality of voices. Ta 
them was. confided the care of cauſing the De- 
erees of the Senate, and the Ordinances. of the 

People paſſed on their motion, to be put in ex · 
ecution. They preſided at the elections of the 
magiſtrates of the commonwealth. It was for 
that purpoſe they were ſo often recalled from 
the army, and both of them ſeldom bm 
to be out of Italy at the ſame time. 
As to what concerns war and military expe- 
ditions, . the Conſuls had an almoſt ſovereign 
power. They had the care of levying armies, 
of aſſigning the number of troops which each 
of the allies were to ſupply, and of nominating. . 


the officers who were to ſerve under them. 


When they were in the field, they had power 
to condemn and puniſh without appeal. They 
"oy ſed of the public money at diſcretion, and 
pended.what fa ums they thought proper; the 
Nen attending them every where, and ſup- 
plying them out of the fund in his hands witng 
whatever they demanded. To conſider the Ro- 
man commonwealth therefore in this part of ; it, 
one might almoſt believe it to have been go- 
verned Gt a royal and monarchical le 


Power of tte Senate. 


The Senate diſpoſed almoſt abſolutely of the 
finances and public money. An account was 
given to them of all the revenues and expences 
of the ſtate; and the Queſtors could deliver 
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INTRODUCTIUR. 
no fam, except to the Conſuls, without. a de- 


eree of the Senate. It was the ſame in reſpect 


to the expences, which the Cenſors were obliged 


to be at for keeping wins e d d 


buildings. | | 
The Senate appointed commiſſioners for taks 


ing cognizance of and trying all extraordinary 


crimes committed at Rome and in Italy, that 
required the attention and authority of the pubs 
lic: ſuch as treaſon, conſpiracy, poiſoning, and 
murder. The Cauſes and affairs of private per- 
ſons or cities that related to the ſtate, were alſo 


under its peculiar juriſdiction. It was the Senate 


that ſent embaſſies, cauſed war to be declared 
againſt the enemies of the commonwealth, | 

granted audience, and gave anſwers to the de- 
puties and embaſſadors of Princes and States. 


| They alſo ſent commiſſioners to enquire upon 
the ſpot into the complaints of the Allies, to 
regulate limits and frontiers, to eſtabliſh goo 


order in the provinces, and to decide differences 
between Kings and States. Hence a ftranger, who 
ſhould have come to Rome in the abſence of 
the Conſuls, might have believed the government 
of the commonwealth entirely ariſtocratical, that 


Power: of the People, | 


The power of the People was Wache ver! 
eonfiderable. The privilege of rewarding and pu: 
niſhing, wherein the moſt eſſential part uf govern: 
ment conſiſts, ve ſted ſolely in them. hey often 
Jaid fines upon thoſe who had exerciſed the higheſt 
vffices; and alone had hk to Pot ſentence of 


death | 


4) o. of the Nabil, from Tor alen d vptimsz 
Stire., the beſt, and xpdr&, it, live Sphngai pela 
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| was obſer ved at Rome, This was, to leave the 


. 


perſon” accuſed of a capital crime at liberty to 
prevent ſentence from being paſſed upon him, 


and to retire into ſome neighbouring city, 
where ho paſſed the reſt; of his days unmds 
leſted in voluntary baniſhment. . The People by 


their ſuffrages conferred all offices arid dignities, 


which in a republic are the moſt- illuſtrious re- 
wards of merit and probity. They alone had 


right to inſtitute and aboliſſi Jaws : and, which 


is ſtill more conſiderable, war and peace, alli- 
ances, treaties, and conventions with foreign 
States and Princes, were deliberated upon and 
determined by them. Who would not have 


thought ſuch a ee e ee 


and Demooraticale 


| uu dependance of the Conſuls, gau, and F 


People. 


* is this tun dependance of "Y Hfferent: 


parts of a commonwealth, that conſtitutes its ſe- 
curity, ſtrength, and beauty. From this reci- 
por neceſſity for each other reſults a kind of 

rmony between the different members of a 


ſtate, and an unanimous ſupport and concur- 


 refice, which, keeping them all' ſtrictly united 
by the tie of common intereſt, renders the 


whole body invulnerable and invincible to fo- 


reign i force. 
e have ſaid before, ii the Conſul had 


almoſt ſovereign power in time of war. He 


| however depended abſolutely in many things 
both on the Senate and People. For on the one 
ſide the neceſſary ſums for the p Pao 
cloaths, and pay of the ſoldiers, were delivered 
only ra order of the Senate, and the refuſal of 


B 4 choſe _ 


viſions, 


F: 
| death upon Roman citizens. In the latter ce 
a cuſtom, very laudable according to Polybius, 


INT R ODUCT ION. 

thoſe ſupplies made the general incapable of un- 
dertaking any thing, or of carrying on hisenter= 
prizes ſo far as he might deſire. The ſame Se- 
nate, at the end of the year, could either con- 
tinue him who had been Conſul in the command 
of the army, or appoint him a ſucceſſor, and 
thereby had it in their power either to grant, or 
deprive him of, the glory of terminating the 
war. And laſtly, it depended on the Senate ei- 
ther to leſſen or exalt the luſtre of the general's 
exploits: for they both decreed (1) the honour 
of triumphs, and regulated the expences that 
were neceſſary in thoſe auguſt and pompous ſo- 
lemnities. On the other ſide, as the People 
decreed wars, cohfir med ar cancelled treaties 
with foreign States and Princes, and at the end 
of the campaign made the generals render an 
account of their conduct, it is eaſy to perceive, 
how attentive it was neceſſary for them to be, 
in order to conciliate the favour of the People. 
As to the Senate, though its power was ſo 
great in other reſpects, it vas baweyer under 
reſtraint, and in ſubjection in many points to 
that of the People. In great affairs, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe affecting the lives of the citizens, 
the People's authority was requiſite. When any 
laws were propoſed, even ſuch as tended to the 
diminution of the rights, honours, and prero- 
gatives of the Senate, and the retrenching of 


(1) Livy tells us, Lib; 3. frft time quithout the autbori- 
c. 43. that when the Senate ty of tbe Senate. Quum 
_Fefuſed the honour of triumph ingenti conſenſu patrum ne: 
to the Conſuli Valerius and garetur triumphus, L. Icilius 
Horatius, upon account of their Trihunus plebis tulit ad po: 
having afed highly in favour pulum de triumpho Conſu- 
of the People, the Tribune lei- ſum. . Tum primum, 
Aut propoſed their triumphing ſine auctoritate Senatus, po- 
| tothe People, which h:n:ur puli juſſu triumphatum eſt. 
Ee eapli, then granted for the J ae 


— 1 


the eſtates of the ſenators by a new diſtribution 
of the conquered lands, it was at the Peoples 
aption either to receive or reject them. But 
what moſt argued their power, was, that if on- 
Iy one of their Trihunes oppoſed: the reſolutions 
and enterprizes of the Senate, that oppoſition 
ſufficed for putting an immediate ſtop to them, - 
ſo that after it the Senate could proceed no 
And laſtly, the People on their ſide had alſo 
great intereſt in obſerving meaſures with the Se- 
nators, whether in- general or particular. The 
receivers of taxes, cuſtoms, tributes, in a word, . 
of all the duties and revenues of the ſtate; the 
Undertakers, who ſupplied the armies with pro- 
viſions, repaired the temples and other public 


buildings, and had the care of the highways; 


theſe perſons formed numerous ſocieties, who 
were of the order of the People, including the 
Roman Knights, and ſubſiſted a great number 
of the citiaens, ſame being employed in col- 
lecting the revenues, ſome ſerving as ſecurity for 
the tax - farmers, and others lending their money 
to make the neceſſary advances, and thereby 
putting it out to advantage. Now the Cenſors 
diſpoſed of theſe farms to ſuch ſocieties as offered 
themſelves for that purpoſe, and alſo aſſigned 
the different works that were to be done to the 
Undertakers: and the Senate, either by itſeif, 
or commiſſioners nominated expreſsly, adjudged 
withqut appeal all diſputes that aroſe concern- 
ing [theſe matters, whether the queſtion were 
ſometimes tq cancel agreements that were be- 
come impracticable, and to grant farther time 
for the payment of money; or that it were ne- 
ceſſary to reduce the rent ot the farms upon ac- 
count of ſome unhappy accident. And, which 

yas ſtill more capable of inſpiring the People 


* 
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wich fubmiſnon and reſpect for the decrees ob 
the Senate, it was out of their body that the 
judges ® of all affairs public and prlrate of any 
importance were generally choſen. The citizens 
were no leſs obliged to obſerve meaſures and 
keep fair with the conſuls,” upon whom they all 
depended, eſpecially in time of war, and when = 
dne / ſerved under them in the amp 
It was this mutual dependance and concert 
47 all the orders of the commonwealth, that 
rendered the government of Rome the! moſt 
perfect that ever was in the world; oo nt 
When” we read in the beginnings of ain 
fart-republic, and the ſueceeding years, thoſe 
almoſt continual ſeditions, which ſo long divi- 
ded the Senate and people, and that kind of 
ijnteſtine war between he Cohtals und Tribunes, 
we are amazed,” and with reaſon, how it was 
poſſible for a ſtate, agitated by ſo frecquent and 
violent convulſions, not only to ſubſiſt, but at 
the ſame time to ſubject all its neighbours, - 
and ſoon after to extend its conqueſts into very 
remote regions. Polybius gives us a very folid 
reaſon for it, highly the honour of the Ro- 
man people. It is, that when the Repub- 
| lic was attacked by a foreign enemy, the fear 
of the common danger, and the motive of 
public good, foſpended domeſtic feuds, and 
reinſtated union. The love of their country 
then was in a manner the ſoul that put all the 
parts and members of the State in motion, every 
one ſtriving, in emulation of each other, to ac- 
quit himſelf of his functions, and diſcharge 5 
his duty, whether the queſtion were to form re- 
ſoolutions with maturity and wiſdom, or to 
| them in execution with i ig 9 
5 our 
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And it vas this good ubderſtandingy and unait 


mity that rendered the commonwealth always 
invincible, and ortalioned the conſtant ſucceſs 
of its enterprizes. . = 

It was this ſame eonſitiurion o the Roman 
: government, that till ſupported the commot- 

wealth, and cauſed it ts ſubſiſt for ſome time: 
even when the citizens, delivered from the feat 
of foreign enemies, grown haughty and inſolent 
from their victories, ener vatedd By riches and 
voluptuouſneſs, and corrupted by praiſes and 
flattery, began to abuſe thile power; and to 
commit a thouſand violences and oppreſſions. 
For in that ſtate of things, the authority of the 
Senate, and that of the People, being always 
counterbalanced by each other, when the one at- 
tempted to exalt itſelf, the other immediately 


united all its forces to pull it down, and keep ie 

within due bounds. Thus by this teciprocal 
, and balance of power and eredit, the 

cormonweakth, whilſt it inbfed; ferained 10 5 


liberty * independance. 


SECT. n. e 


Fo ö ane, e Livy s Harangues, | 


IVx, ptiveipally on the oceaſion of che 
differences between the Senate and People, 
repeats the ſpeeches made on both ſides, which 
are paſſages of conſummate eloquence. Many, 


at the length of: this Kind of harangues, which 
ecur from time * time in our hiſtorian. To 
judge rightly of them, in my opinion, it is but 


juſt to place ourſelves in the country and ages 
in queſtion, to ſet before our eyes their manners 


and . and to call to mind the methods 


who want neither taſte nor * ok are offended 
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in which the public affairs. were tranſacted at 


Rome. I ſhall repeat ſome examples of them 
in this place, which will ſet the thing in a clearer 


The Military Tribunes, having changed the 
ſiege of Veii into a blockade, reſolved eto make 
the troops winter there, which had not before 


been practiſed amongſt the Romans. The Tri- 
bunes of the people oppoſed that innovation. 
Appius refutes them with force, and ſhews. that 


it is for the honour of the Roman people to con- 
tinue that ſiege till the place is taken. When 
the queſtion is to rebuild the city of Rome, af- 


ter its, having been burnt by the Gauls, the Tri- 


bunes of the People, in order to ſpare individu- 


als expence and trouble, are for transferring the | 
ſeat of the commonwealth from Rome to Veii; 


Camillus harangues the People, and ſhews, what 
a misfortune and crime it would be to abandon 


Rome. The Tribune Canuleius demands, that 


the law, which prohibited the inter marriages of 


the Patrician and Plebeian families, ſhould ba 


annulled, and proves how unjuſt that prohibi- 
tion is in itſelf, and how injurious to the People. 
Theſe are affairs of the laſt importance, which 


were tręated in the Aſſemblies of the People, 


who were the natural Judges of them. To car- 
ry the ſuffrages, it was neceſſary to ſetran affair 
in all its light, to ſhew its advantages and in: 


- conveniences, to explain all its conſequences in 
a clear and lively manner, to anſwer ſuch ob- 
jections as might be made to it, and refute with 


force, the reaſons of opponents. This is what 


rendered the talent of ſpeaking ſo neceſſary at 
Rome, as well as Athens, and occaſioned elo- 
2 to be carried to ſo high a degree of per- 
fection in thoſe two republics. And the ſame 
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| reaſon induces the e to ede it with 


ſo much care at this day, becauſe it is by That 
affairs are carried in the two houſes of Þ + abort 
ment. WROTE tt vi; 

Now can an hiſtorian, 5 bels 00 paſ- 


| ſed) at Rome inthe ufſemblies of the Senate and 
People, diſpenſe with giving ſome idea of the 


ſpeeches made in them, that had ſo great a ſhare 
in determining events? Is it not from theſe ha- 
rangues, that we have our knowledge of what 
is moſt eſſential in hiſtory, of what is in a man- 
ner its ſoul, I mean the reaſons and motives 
that determined the paſſing ſuch a law, the 
making ſuch an inſtitution, the undertaking 
ſuch a war? Does it not argue an hiſtorian's 


wit and addreſs, to put theſe reflections in the 


mouth of ſome illuſtrious Roman moſt ative in 
the affair, inſtead of making them in his own' 


5 


perſon, which would greatly mn _y force | , 


and authority - - 
To know whether theſe Srorlics' were actu- 


ally made by the perſons to whom they are 


aſcribed, is not the queſtion. ' It ſuffices, that 


they contain what they ought to have ſaid. 
Thoſe Romans, accuſtomed to ſpeak in the aſ- 


ſemblies, had an eloquence ſo much the more 
eſtimable, as it was more natural. They ought 
to have reaſoned as we find in their diſcourſes, 


and no doubt they did ſo with much greater ex- 
tent. The harangues of Livy on the three oc- 


caſions mentioned above, though they are the 
longeſt in that hiſtorian, ſcarce take up half a 


quarter of an hour to read them, and conſe- 
quently, ate very remote from the length of 


| ves which were Murs. gs) in the aſſem- 
blies. | 


? 
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I believed this reflection neceſſary, not only. 
in deſence of Livy, whoſe ſpeeches are offer 


pai, to him as a fault, but for my own vin- 


dication when I inſert them in ad HilborFs 
though Loften'abridge them. 5 
There is one thing which always leaves. the 
reader uncertain, and at a lofy, with reſpect is 
the harangues ſpoke either in the Forum, or the 


Field of Mars, the two. places in which the 
Aſſemblies of the Roman People were uſually, 


held. When two 'orators,. opponents to each. 
other, ſpoke. upon affairs of che higheſt import 
ance, chat were to be determined by the Peo-- 
ple, how is it to be conceived, chat in places of 

vaſt extent, they could make themſelves 
heard by the Whole multitude, ang: that all tho 
citizens could give their votes with entire Know- 
ledge of the affair, and according to the Gas. 
ef the orators arguments upon chem 

In order to this, they mult have had 1 


diſtinct, and ſtrong voices, and lungs capable 


of extraordinary efforts: it is in theſe terms 


De ſenect. Cato expreſſes: himſelf, where he ſpeaks of the 


u. 24. 


barangue, which he pronounced for the La 


Voconia. Cum ego quidem . Legem Yocomant 


voce magna & bonis laigribus ſuaſiſſem. But 


whatever efforts an orator might make, who 
ſpoke before ſo vaſt a multitude, and in a large 


Square or Forum, it was morally impoſſible. for 
him to be heard by the moſt remote in the aſj- 


ſembly. Wherefore, when it came to the Feo- 


pleꝰs turn to deliberate, as the citizens retired each 
to their reſpective Tribe or Century, the perſons 
who propoſed the affair to their conſideration, 


undoubtedly repeated in few words the principal 
reaſons advanced on both ſides. Thus the Peg- 
ple did not give their ſuffrages at a venture, and 


without being informed concerning the affair in 
queſtion, 
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ellon. Beſides whiel + independ ly the 
diſcourſes of the orators,; they had both tim 
aàud means to inform themſelves of it, becauſe 1 3 
G)twenty-ſeven days Were always to elapſe de- 
E the propoſal of d law, and the voting of 
_ the People upon it; Tr" is certain, that all the 
_ affairs of the*cortritionwealth wet tranſacted in 
h Manner,” Shed A) 09 185 510 SALT. . 1 . 
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NE of the things, [which Sus, contribune 
© moſt to give order and clearnels to. the 
_ ſhady of hiſtory, is to diſtribute the hole 1 
of 3 hiſtory into certain parts and intervals, 
_ that preſant at inſt xe wia kind of general plan 5 13 
ol it to the mind, ſhew its principal events, ang 
make known its ſeries and durstion. Theſe di- - 
vißons ought not td be multiplied too much: 

2 7 might E enero Bo ey = 
ICP 17 2 BEET SEE Bf ed Obes: . f 
© Thowhole Gine of che Rares Hiſtory 
Romulus to-Auguiius, ſeyen hundred and 
tyrthree ears, may be divided into five parts. 
TE Finsz — 17 in the reigns of the ſeven A. 
Kings of Rome, and includes 244 cats. 5 oy 
Fur Second is from inſtitution of 38 245. | 
Conſuls to the taking of. Naa the Gauls, Ant. C. 

and continued 120 years, from the 245th to the 57. 
365th year of Rome. It includes the inſtitu. 
tion fo the Conſuls, of the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, of 1 Decemvir, 5 the. OY 67, 

Fs unes 
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Merc day. Every ninth day came to Rome. : 280 5 
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A. R. 365. 
Ant. C. . 
| to the; firſt, Punic. war ; the ſpace of 123 years, 
* from the 36gth to the 488th, It includes the 
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bunes with. Cooſular authority, and the lege; 
| and taking of Veit. ei ie ol 5 
Tus Ininp is from the raking of. Rome 


taking of Rome by the Gauls, the war with the 
Samnites, and that againſt Pyrrhus. 


A.-R. 488. THE FourTH 1s from the beginning, of 


Ant. C. the firſt Punic war to the end of the third, and 
contains 119 years, from the 488th to the 
607th. It concludes the firſt and ſecond Punic 
wars, the wars againſt Philip. King of Mace- 
donia, Antiochus King of Aſa, Perſeus the laſt 
King of Macedonia, the People of Numantia ' 
min Spain, and laſtly, the third Ponic war, tha 
terminated with the taking and ruin of Car- 
thage: about which acer den taken and 
deſtroyed. N (161393. 013; FE 


AR 607. Tux Ever: is "WO * ruin of Cantugh 


3 tt to the change of the Roman'commonwealth in- 
to a monarchy under young Cæſar Octavianus, 
afterwards ſirnamed Auguſtus, and continues 
116 years; from 607 t 52g. It inchides the 
taking of Numantia: the domeſtic troubles ex- 

eited by the Gracchi : the wars with Jugurtha, 
| the allies, and Mithridates:: the civil wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey, 

: & 721: and between the Triunwiri and the defenders of 

77. the republican government. This: laſt war was 

/ terminated by the battle of Aftium, and the in- 

1 of the ſovereign and monarchical au- 
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0 H 18 fourth bote contains the ſpace _ 
of ſixteen years, from the 2 goth to 
the 306th. year of Rome. The four 
| lat years —— — hiſtory of the Decemviri, 
and the inſtiturion of the XII Laws, ON 
called the ants of the XII Tables. 


SECT. 1. 


Extreme gy of the Conſul Hei, anon, the 
' Aqui. Plague at, Rome: enemies repulſed. 
The Tribune Terentillus propoſes a law for efta- 
Bliſhing fixed laws, the adminiſtration of juſtice 
being 2 then arbitrary. Diſputes are renewed 
concerning the laws. Cæſo Duintius,, a young 
Patrician, who oppoſed the new Law, is ba- 

_ niſbed. L. Quintius Cincinnatus, bis Father, | 
out of regret, t retires into the a. 3 


Avrus Pos r USG. „ © "POO 
Sr. Fontius. 5 | 185 O. 


URIUS, who had lay oc elected Lane 
| Conſul, on his arrival in the country of anger of, 
the Hernici, found the qui there ravaging the Furius 1 
lands. Without knowing the number of their ' mongf 4. . 55 
troops, he attacked them imprudently; and was Aqui. 

obliged to retire into his camp with loſs. The 
enemy beſieged him there the next day, and *, _. 

* 20 po ſo clots; ** * pole 1 ER: 
Vol. . 
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AR 290-him to ſend off a courier, to carry that news to 


Rome. The Hernici gave advice of it. The 


alarm was great. The Senate ordered the orh 


Conſul to take care that the commonwealth ſuffere 
no damage: Videret ne quid detrimenti reſpublica 

caperet. This form gave the conſuls an abſo- 
Jute power, and was only uſed upon occaſions 


of extreme danger. They alſo cauſed all hops 


and tribunals of juſtice to be ſhut up: Which 
was called Juſtitiam indicere. Poſtumius levied 


troops with the utmoſt expedition, and ſent 
them immediately to his collegue. In the mean 


time Furius made a ſally upon the enemy, and 


put them to flight. His brother, with a detach- 


ment of a thouſand men, followed the purſuit 
with too much eagerneſs, and being ſurrounded 
on all ſides, was killed fighting valiantly; and 
all his (1) troops were cut to pieces. On the 
firſt advice of his brother's danger, the Conſul 

advanced to his aid, and was wounded himſelf. 
The enemy, " encouraged by this double ſucceſs, 


purſued the Conſul to his camp; and. would 


perhaps have forced it, if the aid ſent from 


4.4 


Rome had not arrived very opportunely, The 


Equi were defeated more than once. Furius 


returned victorious to Rome. But the death of 
dais brother, with the loſs of a great number of 
officers and ſoldiers, who were killed on diffe- | 
ront FOG, left no room for ng” 


IL. zu rrus. (2) 


en ee 2d no une FE 


* R. 291. The plague, which had 79 0 appeared at 
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at 


; RY, Le ane w with Wes virulence than 


ever, 75 
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: | "Rome: ene- 11 ore g hoſe os The im: 
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ever. The number of ſlaves, day- -labourers; A. R.291, 
and of the common People which it ſwept away g. C. 
is inconceivable. At firſt the dead bodies were ti. 
carried away in carts: but the number of them 
became ſo prodigious, that they were obliged 
to throw thoſe of the meaner ſort into the Ti- 
ber. Amongſt the Perſons who died of this 
diſtemper, were included the fourth part of the 
Senate; of which number were both the Con- 
Tuls,' and more than half the Tribunes. 
When the news of this diſaſter ſpread into 
thi neighbouring countries, the Aqui and 
Volſci believed the occaſion very favourable for 
ruining the Roman power, and entered into a 
league which they ratified by oath: After hav- 
ing ravaged the territories of the allies of the 
Roman: People, they approached very near the 
city. The conſternation there was inexpreſlible. 
Rome ſaw itſelf without either chiefs. or forces. 
The tutelary gods of Rome, ſays Livy, de- 
fended it: that is to ſay, Divine Providence 
preſerved it from fo great a danger. The ene- 
my, undoubtedly, through fear of the contagious 
air, that deſtroyed univerſally in the city and 
country, and attracted by the hopes of conſider- 
able ſpoils, directed their march towards Tuſ- 
culum, which was an opulent country. Thus 
the tranquillity of Rome was rr _ "the 


een ceaſed by ee 


— 


theſe 0 onſuls, ah Ps tells fabs for 1 fe dns enter 
us, began their adminiſtration upon 75 the firſt 0 — | 
the fir of Auguſt. That which inflitution took place to * 
time varied very much till the the end of the commonauealth, 


= of Rome 599, when it Liv. lib. _ 3 
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Peace without doors made way for domeſtic - 


Ele a lo Kings diſpenſed. it in perſon, and their judg- 
ad the force of law. 0 From the royal 


_— 
= 


. Terentillus Arſa, Tribune of anf Bale. 
undertook to eſtabliſh a fixed form for admi- 
known to all. He choſe his time when the 
Conſuls were abſent. He had prepared the 
People for his purpoſe by continual invectives 
- * againſt the haughtineſs of the Patrioians, and 
. e edge ade Conſular avthorry en. 
fed, accof ding to him, to a moſt ſhameful = 
 -» * excels, and become inſuppartable.to a free 
„city. He. urged, that it differet from the 
deſpotic power of Kings only in name, but 
;  _* that in effect it had ſomething ſtill more odi- 
cob in it: That inſtẽad of one maſter they had 
% ĩ ant ny . "K 


4- 


Tricirirhus, Grmivs, Conſul. „ 


two, who arrogated to themſelves a ower A R. 88 
without either reſtraint or bounds; an Who Ant | 
bo. being independant, an OE without controul, 
themſelyes, made the whale terror and ſeve- 
« rity of the laws fall upon the People: That 
e ro put a ſtop to fuch ke licence, he ſhould de- 
mand that five commiſſipners might be ap- 
pointed to prepare laws for regulating the 
«Conſular authority: That, in conſequence, 
* the Conſuls would have no other right wer 
* the People, than the People themſelves 
* ſhould think proper to give them ;; it not 
« being juſt, that the Peop le ſhould have no 
« other law, but the W d e of ps 
cc Conſuls.” | i 
and made them TR that the 7 Fa would 
take the advantage of the abſence of the Con- | 
ſuls, for impoſing this new yoke upon them. 
| Q. Fabius, without loſs of time, aſſembled the 
Senate as governor of the city: for his office 
gave him that right in the abſence of the Con- 
ſuols. He gave a looſe to his indignation againſt 
the Tribune s raſh and ſeditious enterprize, which 
tended to nothing leſs than ſubverting the Whole 
form and order of the preſent government. 
« And beſides, ſaid he, 7 5 time has he 
« choſen for. attacking the commonwealth ? 
Why, when it is without either chiefs or de- 
« fence. If the year before, in the midſt of 
'< the plague and the war, the Gods in their 
e anger had given Rome ſuch a Tribune, the 
e ſtate had been ruined entirely. The two 
* Conſuls being dead, and the city afflicted 
- 4, with diſeaſe and in general confuſion, he 
* would have ee the abolition of the 
„ Conſulſhip, and have put himſelf at the head | 
« of. the qui and Voſtei to attack the city. 
| C 3 With 


1 22 P Yorumnws, 8. SorPICIVS, Conſuls. 


A.R. OY With what pretext could he cover ſo perni- ; 
1 cious a deſign? If the Conſuls oppreſſed any 
% (ce citizen, 21 abuſed their authority, were 
ze they not to be cited before the People, and 
obliged to have the Plebeians them elves for 
ce their judges, of which body the complainant 
« vas one ? That to act as Terentillus did, was 
ce not to render the Conſular authority, but the 
ö ＋Tribunitian power, odious, and wilfully to 
diſturb the peace and union re-eſtabliſhed be- 
*" tween the two orders. Fabius afterwards aſ-- 
« ſuming a milder behaviour, addreſſed himſelf | 
« to the other Tribunes, and deſired them to 5 
«© jintercede with their collegue, to wait the re- 
<« turn of the Conſuls. They complied, and 
the affair was ſuſpended. 
The Conſuls were immediately ſent for. 8 
cretius returned laden with ſpoils and glory. A 
Triumph was decreed him unanimouſly : but as 
he was more intent upon the public intereſts than 
his own, his ſole care was to pacify the People, a 
and put an end to diviſion. Several aſſemblies 
both of the Senate and People were held. The 
Tribune at length gave way to the 'Conſuls au- 
thority, and deſiſted from his propoſal. Lu- 
cretius then received the honour, of Which he 
ſeemed the more worthy from his own delay of 
it. He triumphed with his army over the Vol- 
ſci. The lefs triumph, called Ovatio,” which 
had been ger e, "ws 2 to 


the other Conſul. 
AR. 293. ve mee e bene Heiß 998 
ane. C. rav. SULPICIUS.' V 
459. bats [3 


3 Terrible digi ere eu ep dessen o 
— this Reer; the heavens all on fire, great earth- 
"ou *. and a cow that ſpoke. A dreadful 

N 0 - ſhowef/ 
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Ng "ins fell, not of, bail or now, but of bits of A. R 885. 
3 Birds of all kinds evoured part of it; Ant. C. 
and what remained in the City and country lay 759. 

a long time without changing colour, corrupting, 5 
or occaſioning a bad ſmell.” The book of the 
Sidyls which were conſulted, declared, that the 

city was threatened with an irruption of r | 

enemies, who would reduce it to the brink of . 

deſtruction; 1 and that it was neceſſary above all 
things that ſeditions ſhould ceaſe. The Tri- 
bunes did not fail to ſay, chat the laſt article was 
2 preſsly to prevent the promulgation of 
1 for eſtabliſhing known. Laws; and 
were not in the wrong. 
_ - - - Livy.in his hiſtory often, relates this kind of 
prodigies; which has given occaſion to accuſe 
him of a ſtupid and ſuperſtitious credulity. But 
he was far from believing what he ſaid of them, 
as he declares in ſeveral places. (a) At. Rome, 
or in tbe neighbourboog, ſays that hiſtorian, many . 
prodigies bappened this winter, or (which is uſual | 
woben once ſuperſtition, bas taken hold of. a People) EE, 
mam were reported, and believed by credulity. SL 
Belides which, as he found thoſe prodigies re- = 
lated in the R of the Pontiffs, and the de- 
. crees of the Senate, that ordained the expiation 7 
of them, the fidelity of hiſtory did not permit N 
him to. ſuppreſs them. (5) 1 nade s kind of 4 
cruple of conſcience, ſays. he. again, to configer 
_ things, as unworthy of a place in my Annals, | 
1 1 2/6 of ae e bad deemed 
0 ns og; 9h e, 
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WT Home, aut eixca ur- 6 Dake 8 eſt, 
bem, multa ea hieme prodi- uæ illi prudentiſſimi viripab- 3 
gia facta, zut (quod evenire licè ſuſcipienda cenſuerint, ea 
_ tolet, motis ſemel in religio- pro indignis habere qu in e 
nem animis] multa nuncia - meos annales N . 5 
ta, & 'temers credita ſunt. 43. c. 1. | 
o. . 


24 P. VoLumnvs, S. SvLPICIVs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 2 93 · worthy of being expiated by public ſacrifices.” Ever 
Ant. C. be er fra thefe prodi — part of 
159. the religion of the ants; boe TLaeve no- 
body will take offence at my not being too ſcru- 
pulous in relating tem... 
Thedifpates The domeſtic troubles began again concerning 
— the new law, which all PR = _ won 8 1 | 
_ the law of ſupported with vigour. The ſubſtance of it 
Terentills u to this effect; « That the People in the 
ed. comitia duly aſſembled, ' ſhould chuſe Decem- 
ri, (that is to ſay, ten commiſſioners) ve- 
dc nerable for their age and wiſdom : that thoſe 
. magiſtrates ſhould prepare a body of laws, 
4 to ſerve as fixed rules in all affairs public and 
t private: that they ſhould report them to the 
People, and afterwards that they ſhould be 
fixed up in the Forum, in order that every 
* one might have ere of them; and 
tte that the magiſtrates ſhould be ordered to con- 
« form to them in all differences and diſputes 
ce whatſoever from thenceforth.?. 
The Conſuls and Patricians proteſted, that 
they would never permit laws to be propoſed, 
in which the Senate had no part. They remon- 
ſtrated, that laws were conventions, into which 
a Whole ſtate, and not a Part of it only, ought 
to enter. Never had diſputes been more warm. 
Both ſides ſeemed to prepare in a manner for a 
battle, that was to determine the Public liberty. 
n Amongſt the Patrician Youth, Cæſo Quin- 
| yours tius, the Son of L. Quintius Cincinnatus, had 
Patrician, at that time moſt credit and the greateſt number 
who op- of Partiſans. His birth and great fortune gave 
Pojed the” him the preference to any perſon of his age. Be- 
i: tried, ſides which, his perſon was advantageous, his 
and retires Viſlour and capacity in war unequalled, and 
an ele- he had an happy genius. for ſpeaking; This 


+ - jou 


i / 
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oung Senator (a), ſurrounded by a great body A. R. 
of the Patricians, was par mnde Lair the Ant: * . 
reſt, and as if all Conſular and Dictatorial W- 455 wy 
er wete included in his ſingle voice and force, | 
he ſuſtained alone all the ſtorms of the Tri. 
bunitian fury and the People's violence. He 
inceſſantly inveighed againſt the Plebeians, 
without ſparing either the harſheſt terms, or E 
the moſt outrageous treatment. 566 
The Tribunes exaſperated to the higheſt de- 
ee, vowed his deſtruction. Virginius, one of. 
iz cited him before the People. That cita- 
tion, far- from abatin og tha courage, only infla- 
med it. He ſtill perſiſted in oppoſing the law 
with more ardor than before; redoubled his 
inſults and reproaches of the Plebeians, and 
attacked the Tribunes without any reſerve, as 
having then a juſt cauſe for making war up 5 
them. They were not ſorry for that, as they 
ſaw he only enraged the People the more againſt 
kim, and ſupplied them with new matter of 
grievance. When the day, for his appearance : 
arrived, and Cæſo ſaw the danger at a nearer 
view, he grew extremely more humble, an | 
aſſuming the air and tone of a (1) ſuppliant, | 58 
ſubmiſſively implored the People's ' clemency. > oY 
All the mot illuſtrious Senators intereſted them- 
ſelves warmly in his behalf, and gave an authen- 
tic N of hal ſtinguiſhed merit. Lucre- 
tius 


(a) Hic ew in medio pa- 2 — Dionyfius Hs. | 
trum agmine conſtitiſſet, emi- carnafſenfis comradidts. ' The 
neus inter alios, velut omnes latter ſays, that when Cæſo 
dictaturas conſulatuſque ge- was called upon to | plead, he 


„ BE. 3b Nl St Þ » 


rens in voce hac viribus ſuis, refuſed to own the juriſtidtion 
unus he tribunitios po- / the Aſſembly, . Fered u 
ulareſ 5 as ſuſtine- /ubmit to the e of the 
bat. i, nal, <vhom be affirmed e 
10 This is 2 account W e 
7 Cef'r bebaviear on this 


4 


„. W Suxr iel jus, Conſuls.; 


A. . 625 .tius eſpecially, who had been Conſul 3 


355. 


before, all glorious from bis late triumph, divi- 
ded the bobour Jof, it with him, extolling the 
valour Which he had ſhewn in the battle, and, 

repeating, as an. eye witneſs, the acts of bravery. 
by which Flv had ſignalized himſelf. He ex- 
borted the People nor to ſuffer, a young Patrici- 


an of ſuch 3 lent qualities to be loſt amongſt, 


ſtrangers, who could not but be of the greateſt 


advantage to any city that ſhould receive him. 


He added, “ That the impetuoſity of his ge- 
« nius which gave offence, would continually 
« abate with time; and that what he 'noz I 


wanted, that is to ſay, coolneſs. of temper 


* and prudence, would every day. improve and 
« gain ground in him. That his faults ſubli- 
a 8 and his good qualities perpetually ad- 
* vancing towards maturity, they might well 
« ſuffer ſo great a man to thrive and grow old 


in his country.“ Quintius his father, ſirna- 


med Cincinnatus, did not touch upon his ſon's. 
praiſes, to avoid irritating, envy, © but en- 
« deavauring to mollify the People, and in- 


e cline them to lenity by his earneſt increaties, 
* and tears, he conjured them, if he had never 


<« injured any ong either in word or deed, and 
6 hs life and conduct had been hitherto ine. 


= acti Shah, he would; Ee hi, their 


4.58 4 


40 dence” 


The people, moved at the ght 1 tears -of | 


| that venerable old man, ſcemed diſpoſed to fa- 
vour Cæſo; when the Tribune, mis perceived 
"Wa immediately produced' a witneſs he had ſub- 


orned : this was Volſcius, who had been Tri- 
bune of the People ſome years before. He de- 


— againſt. the accuſed, that himſelf and his 


| $-: | t und IP + brother, | 


P. Vor pus, S. Sur ricrus, Conſuls, 27 


5 „ ¾d . © 200 þ ar BOW © 414 ĩᷣͤ Fs, 4.78 I, +. # , = 
brother, returning from ſupper at a friend's A. R. 29. 


houſe, had been attacked by Cæſo, in company 
with ſome other young perſons as wicked as 
himſelf. That his brother was killed upon the 
ſpot, and that himſelf had been left for dead, 
and had not recovered his health without great 
difficulty. This account entirely changed the 
: apy pu of the People, who were very near 
paſſing ſentence of death upon the pretended 
criminal directly. The Conſuls put a ſtop to 
that extravagance” and fury, by repreſenting, 
(a) that an accuſed perſon, who was not con- 
demned, and who had not had time to malce 
his defence, could not be legally treated in that 
manner. The ſentence was deferred till another 
day, and at the father's requeſt the ſon was ſuf- 
'fered to depart, (1) giving ſecurity. The next 
day the tribunes aſſembled the People in the 
Forum, where Cæſo not appearing, he was 
condemned for default, and his ſecurity, who 
were ten in number, were compelled to pay the 
money agreed upon. Thus this young Patri- 
cian, by the intrigues of the Tribunes and the 
artifice of Volſcius, who gave falſe evidence, 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſeque], retired to Etruria 
into baniſhment. 2 N = een HE 
Cexæſo's father was obliged: to fell the greateſt 
part of his eſtate to make good the money paid 
by the ſecurity,” and retired! to a village on the 
other ſide of the Tiber, where he had a poor 
cottage and a ſmall field, the ſole remains that 
eſcaped this wreck of his fortune. He ſupported 
himſelf there by the labour of e Þ 


(a) Cui rei capitalis dies lari. Liv. I. 3. c. 13. _ 
dicta fit, & de quo futurum (1) Liwy tells us this was 
propediem judicium, eum in- be firft bail or ſecurity given 
demnatum non. debere yio- to ths public, Lib. 3. c. 13. 
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AR. 293 | hal number. of flayes, who aſſiſted bim in cul- 
Ant. C. tivating bis. Piece of land, and led An obſcure 


459. 


and laborious life, his affliction and poverty pre- 


venting him from going to Rome, viſiting his 


friends, and aſſiſting at the celebration of feli. 


vals. The tribupes, however, were not the 


better for having got rid of Cæſo. The young 
Patricians became only the more haughty on 
that account; but they acted in a different 
manner, and with a wiſe addreſs. After the 
baniſhment of Cæſo, when the Tribunes began 


to propoſe the law, and, to remove thoſe Who FO 


oppoſed the paſſing of it, were for uſing ſome 
violence, the young Patricians, who brought a 
great body of their clients along with them, 


repulſed the Fribunes with vigour, but in a 


body, and without any one's. diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf in a peculiar manner from the reſt: ſo 


that the People complained, that inſtead of one 


Cæſo, they had now a thouſand upon their 
hands. On the other days, nothing was kinder 
and more moderate than the ſame young no- 


bility. They ſaluted the Tribunes reſpectfully, 


entered into converſation with them, did them 5 
all manner of ſervices, and even invited them 5 


to their houſes. Nothing inſolent, nothing vi- 
olent, was ſeen; except when the law was pro- 


poſed: in other reſpects their behaviour was 


entirely agreeable and popular. The Tribunes | 


in conſequence were not able to propoly their 
law, during that whole Conſulſhip ; but were 
re · elected — - the. {ons for = fol lowing 
vear. 
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"SECT. II. Le 


3 257 TH Bbns red 4 falſe riport of 4 aer ac; 
= formed by the 'Pairicians. The Sabine {vr 


minus ſeizes the Capitol in the night: be is le- 


rated and killed. Quintius Cintinnatus, Caſo's 


"father, is taken from tht plow, and made Con- 
Jul. He appeaſes a tumult. He refuſes to be 


© continued in office, New troubles. L. Minu- 
cius being beſieged in bis camp by the Aqui, 


2. Cincinnalus is created Dictator. He dili- 


vers the Conſul; defeats tbe enemy, -triumphs, 


and abdicates the Diftatorſhip at the expiration 
of fixtten days. Ten Tribunes of the People are 


created inſtead of fue. Part of mount Aven- 
tine is given to the People; to build upon. The 
Tribunes propoſe the Aprarian Law again, 


| 85 The Senates reaſons for Phang 1 fo Arengy. 
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HE Tribunes not e the ame ar- 
dour for their intereſts in the moſt con- 
Eddie part of the People, whom the Patri- 


cians had conciliated by their good offices and 


other demonſtrations of benevolence, ſet new 


engines at work in order to render them ſuſ- 


| d. Every means, however improbable in 
itſelf, ſeemed good, ſo much had their paſſion 


blinded them. They fpread a repott in the 


city, and had the confidence to carry the 
< news to the Senate itſelf, of a terrible conſpi- 
„ racy, of which they had received certain ad- 


« vice, from different patts by ſeveral letters. 


„ Theſe they had counterfeited themſelves. 
— Cæſo, I ey, is at che head of it, and 
5 So „ no 
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A. R. 294. now actually in Rome. The deſign was to 
Ant. C. 4 kill the Tribunes, and to put the Plebeians 
45% co the ſword... The antient Senators had gi- 
ee ven the Patrician youth commiſſion to extir- 
pate the Power of the Tribunes, and to re- 
« inſtate the government upon the ſame foot as 
e it was before the retreat to the Sacred Moun- 
« tain.” The Conſul Claudius, who well knew 
the Tribunes, and of what they were capable, 
maintained that this pretended conſpiracy. was 
a meer fable, contrived to alarm weak minds 
and proved it clearly, even from-the- circum- 
ſtances of the account they had given of it. 
He ſaid as much in the aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple. The moſt diſcerning of the Plebeians ea- 
ſily perceived that, there was nothing more in 
it, than a deſign to intimidate them by ground- 
leſs fears. But ſome gave into theſe falſe re- 
rts, and believed them true. That was e- 
nough for the Tribunes. It generally ſuffices 
to theſe ſowers of falſhoods and calumnies, that 
they make impreſſion upon the minds of SO: 
that is gain enough for tem. | 
Eier dai: The Tribunes perhaps had ſome 0 no- 
the Sabine tion of a conſpiracy that actually broke out 
ſeizes the ſoon after, and their hatred had determined ſuſ- 
3 ” icions and apprehenſions againſt the Patricians, 
and tiled which. they ought to have levelled at an enemy 
without doors. This was Herdonius, a very 
rich and powerful Sabine, and ſtill more bold 
and ambitious, whom the diviſions that prevail- 
ed at Rome had given hopes of making himſelf 
maſter of it. With a body of exiles and ſlaves, 
to above the number of four thouſand five 7 
dred, he ſeized. the Capitol in the night. | 
flattered himſelf that he could make the go 
take arms, bring over the exiles to join him, 
and.cven engage the « meaner citizens to declar, 


I. 
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in his favour, by amuſing them with the hopes A. R. 294. 
of making them arbiters of the laws of the go- Ant. C. 
, verament. His deſign was, after having ſur- 55 
pPrized Rome, either to have made himſelf the 
Sovereign of it; or, in caſe he could not ſup- 


port himſelf in the uſurpation with his own for- 


ces, to have delivered up the City to the Sa- 
bines. Aſſoon as he had taken the citadel, he 
began by putting all within it to the ſword, 
that would not enter into the conſpiracy, and 
take arms with him. The few who eſcaped 
ran to the Forum, and ſpread. the alarm. To 
arms, to arms, the enemy are in the city, was 


bines. 


\ 


the univerſal cry. The Conſuls, uncertain whe- 


ther the danger were within or without the 
Walls, were equally afraid either to arm the 

People, or to leave them unarmed. They con- 

tented themſelves with poſting guards in the 


Places where they, were molt, neceſſary, and 
paſſed the remainder of the night in great per- 


plexity, not knowing either what enemy, or 


What number, they bad to oppoſe. This the 

daylight ſhewed them. Herdonius cauſed bil- 
pitol, by which he invited the ſlaves to join 
3 promiſe of their liberty. He de- 


4 clared that he had taken upon him the de- 


«© fence of the miſerable, in order to reinſtate 


« exiles unjuſtly baniſhed their country, and 


4 deliver ſlaves from the cruel yoke of ſervi- 
« tude. That he had rather the Roman Peo- 
ple ſhould execute thoſe views themſelves. 
„% That, if he ſaw no hopes on that ſide, he 
e ſhould have recourſe to _ Aqui and Volſci, 


and ſhould fer all the neighbouring ſtates in 
motion, in order to effect his deſign.” 

The Senate and Conſuls began now to diſcern 
e matter right. But beſides what they knew 


th 
5% # 
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lets to be thrown. into the City from the Ca- 


£2 32 | 0. erkenne Paints; Confuls. 


RO for certain, they aj pprehended, that the Veientes 

Aa and Sabines mig * have entetM into this plot, 

458. and, whilſt" thy: had ſo many of the enemy 
"aready in the city, that * Lan N ſoon ſee 


the Haves i om 2 did not dare tr 
to confide, a ot being aſſured of their fidelity, 
nor expreſs diſtruſt, Tor fear 'of wine n. * 
enemies. 
One thing conſoled un which vas, thar 
they did not think there was any thing to aj 
| — from 2 or the Tribunes. Th y 


{3 Fg 


room. e thoſe diviſions were very 
| near ruining it on this occaſion. The fury of 
| the Tribunes, -or rather their phrenzy, role ſo 
high, as to make them deſirous to perſuade the 
People, that all this tumult was only a ſtrata- 
gem of the Patricians to make a diverſion, and 
to prevent them from thinking of the law ; that 
it was their clients and friends who had ſeized 1 
the Capitol; and that as ſoon as they ſhould 
ſee their deſign miſcarry by the publication of 
the Law, they would retire with as much tran- 
quillity as they came. Accordingly they aſ- 
ſembled the People for chat purpoſe, a0d pre. 
vented them from taking arms. | 
The Conſuls on their fide ſummoned th 7-3 
nate together, and being informed that the Peo- 


ple laid down their arms, and quirted| — I 
ports, 


C. CLavnivs, P. VaLeRivs, Conſuls; 
| poſts, they were ſeized. with terror and amaze-'A 
ment, and could ſcarce believe ſuch a madneſs , 
poſſible. Valerius, leaving his collegue in the ? 
Senate, flew to. the aſſetnbly of the People. 
What is the meaning of this! cried he to the Tri- 
bunes! - Are. you for ſubverting the commonwealth 
under the conduft and auſpices of Herdonius? Has. 
be then ſucceeded in corrupting you, wwho could, 
make no impreſſion upon your ſlaves ? How |! whilſt, 
' the enemy are over our heads, do you make the ci- 
 tizens lay down their arms, and do you think of 
making Laus? Then addreſſing himſelf to the 
multitude, he continued to this effect. Romans, 


5 4 
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if you are neither moved by the danger of the city. 


nor your own misfortunes, at leaſt reſpef# the Gods 
of your country, who. are in the hands of the ene- 


. my." The moſt high Jupiter, Queen- Juno, Miner- 


va, and all the Gods and Goddeſſes, are actualhy 
beſieged. Slaves have pitched, their camp in your 
temples.. Does tbe manner in which, we aff, 
argue a People in their ſenſes ? Whilſt the enemy 
are not only within. our walls, but have made 
themſelves maſters of the citadel, w we hold aſſem- 
blies with indifference, and deliberate anith uncon- 

cern, as in times of peace and leiſure | Ought we . 
not rather, as many inhabitants as there are of 16, 
Senators, Plebeians, Conſuls, Tribunes, to take arms, 
| to run to the Capitol, and deliver the auguſt abode. 
| of the moſt bigh Jupiter ? O thou, whom we ac>. 
knowledge for our father, divine Romulus, inſpire. 
thy deſcendants with the ſame courage, with which. 
thou didſt formerly recover this citadel from the. 
ſame Sabines, when they had made themſelves ma- 
ters of it by the means of money... Cauſe thy Ro- 
mans to tread now in the well-known ſteps of thy © 

| ſelf and thy wiftorious army. For me, I am rea- 
_—_ Greg to us * N e in [Joon yOu, + 

a gt... 21; 24. e 2 
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A. R. 294 as far as it is in the power of a e 110 follow 
Ant. C. 4 God. A 
45% - After having ſpoke thus, with a tone of au- 
' thority, he commanded the citizens to take 
arms, and declared, : That he would treat al! 
«© who ſhould oppoſe it, as enemies to the State, 
« without regard to the Sacred Laws. That 
« the Tribunes who forbade the citizens to take 
arms, would arm them againſt the Conſub 
« Valerius: and that he ſhould not fear to act 
« jn the ſame manner againſt the Tribunes, as 
« his father had done againſt the Kings.“ 
Every thing ſeemed upon the point of termi- 
nating in the utmoſt violence, and of exhibi- 
ting the ſedition of the Romans as a ſpectacle 
to the enemy. However, the Tribunes could 
neither paſs the Law, nor the Conſul make the 
_ s march to the en, and ** ſuf⸗ LET 
d the diſpute, 
"When the Tribunes who blew og che ſpirit 
of diſcord, were retired, the Senators mingled 
with the People, and each on their ſide, in cir- 
cles, held diſcourſes ſuitable to the pteſent con- 
junure. © They implored the- citizens to 
4c conſider the danger to which they expoſed. 
% the commonwealth, and to remember thar 
<« the diſpute was no longer between the Senate 
e and People, but that alike, Plebeians as well 
de as Patricians, citadel, temples,” the Gods of 
the public, their Houſhold-Gods,. were all 
abandoned to the enemy“ . 
Whilſt theſe meaſures were taken in the Fo- 
rum for appeafing the ſedition, the Conſuls 
poſted troops at the gates of the city, and at 
' other places, againſt the Sabines and Veientes, 
| in caſe they ſhould come to attack Rome. 
IT be ſame night, the inhabitants of Tuſculum 
| received the ſad new$of - the taking of the Ca. 
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* bunes concealed: under the Law, in que 
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<« happy occaſion for diſtinguiſning their zeal 


s and attachment to ſo powerful a neighbouring 


„ city.” The troops were immediately levied, 


and ſet out for Rome, near which they arrived 


at day- break the next morning, They were at 


firſt taken for enemies, but the Romans ſoon 


diſcovered their error. They were received with 
joy, and marched in order of battle to the Fo- 


rum, where Valerius, who had left his collegue 
to command at the the gates, drew up his troops 


alſo. For the citizens were not able to reſiſt his 
warm exhortations and -promiſes. , He had aſ- 


ſured them, That after the Capitol was re- 


«covered; and the tranquillity: of the city re- 
4 ſtored; if they would: hear abbot: he had to 
„ ſay; and ſuffer him to inform them of the 


4 artful; ſelf. intereſted Views, which the T i 


that he would not oppoſe their Aſſembly. 
That the remembrance of his family, and the 


& ſir- name which he bore, were a kind of he- Publicola. 


« reditary engagement to him to ſupport. the 


* incereſtsof the People; and that. he ſhould 


not depart from it“ 


Accordingly they followed. kama, N „ 018. 
ſtanding: the oppolition of the Tribunes, and 
advanced to the declivity of the Capitoline 


mountain, in conjunctiom with the troops of 


Tuſculum. A noble emulation of being the 


firſt: to force the enemy, animated the r 
and allies. Their leaders encouraged them on 
both bes. The hn 6 who relied. ſolely 


upon 


8 


35 
pitol.and citadel, and of the confuſion that pre- AB. 294% 
vailed in the city. L. Mamilius, at that time Ant. Ce. 
Dictator of Tuſculum, immediately aſſembled 45 8. 
the Senate, and repreſented, That they ought 
2 not to ſtay till Rome ſent to demand aid 3 
„ that the Gods could never give them a more 


C. 8 P. Varzzws, . 


4 R. 294- upon the advantageous ſituation of their ground, 


2 


began to tremble and be in diſorder. They 
were puſhed with vigour, and driven back and 
urſued as far as the porch of the Capitol, when 
Valerius, who fought at the head of his troops; 
was unfortunatdy killed. Volumnius, a perſon 
of *Conſular dignity; who ſaw him fall; cauſed 
his body to be covered, and took his place. 
The ardor and fury with which the ſoldiers 
fought; occaſioned their not perceiving ſo ſad 
an event. They were victorious, before they 
knew they fought without a general. The tem- 
ple was polluted with the blood of a great num- 
ber of exiles; and many were made priſoners. 
The Capitol was recovered in this manner after 
an obſtinate defence of three days. 
The priſoners, freemen and flaves, were pu- 
nimed, each according to his condition, the 
former by the loſs of their heads, the latter by 
the croſs. Great Thanks were returned the Tuſ- 
culans, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves no leſs 
their valour in fight, than their affection in 
ing of themfelves-to the aid of their allies. 
Preparations were made for purifying the Capi- 
tol With the uſual ceremonies. The People, to 
do honour to the Conſul's memory, and render 
his funeral the more magnificent, "contributed | 


5 each A certain ſu m. © 


Dionyſ. 


This affair was 8 happily inninand; 


1.10. = 943 than the Tribunes renewed: their meaſures, and 


Liv. 1. 3. 
C.19—21. 


called upon Claudius to perform the promiſe, 4 
which? Valerius had made tothe People concern- 


ing the Law. The Conſul amuſed them at firſt, 


and e protracted the affair, under pretext of the 
ſaerilices of expiation and thankſgiving, which 
ed all his attention, and of the ſhews and 


| games) which he.:exhibited- to the People. 


When all theſe cere monien were over, and he 
—_ „„ could 
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could no longer elude their inſtances. and impor» A.R. 294. 
| tunity, he declared that it was neceſſary above Ant, C. 
all thüngs to ſubſtitute a Conſul in the room of? 
Valerius. Having, by this artifice, evaded 
their purſuit, he appointeda day for the election 
of his collegue. 

In the mean time, the principal Senators de- Quentiu. 
liberated in ſecret upon the perſon it was neceſ- Cincinna- 
ceſſary to chuſe, and came to a reſolution, On N 
the day of the election, the whole firſt Claſs, takew from 
compoled of the principal and richeſt of the Ci- e pb, to 
| tizens, who formed eighteen Centuries of ca- 4 Os: 
valry and fourſcore of infantry, elected L. or 82 5 
Quintius Cincinnatus Conſul, father of Cæſo ian. 

Quintius, whoſe. trial and baniſhment we have 
ſeen above. The other Claſſes were not ſo 
much as called upon to give their ſuffrages, be- 
cauſe, as we have already obſerved, the firſt 
: * when unanimous, were the majority. 

This choice gave the People inexpreſſible 
concern: for they were about to have a Conſul 
_ juſtly exaſperated againſt them, who was be- 
ſides powerful by the favour of the Senate, by 

his perſonal merit, and by three ſons, of which 
not one was inferior to Cæſo in greatneſs of mind, 
and took place of him in point of prudence 
and moderation, that made them maſters of 
themſelves in the warmeſt diſputes, and 15 
them at liberty to take all the meaſures, and uſe 
all the cool addreſs, neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
affairs. 1 | 

As ſoon as Quintius was choſen, the Senate 
dif patched depunes to invite him to take poſ- 

ſeſſion, of his office. He was at that time at 
work in his field. He was holding the plow 
himſelf, covered only from his reins to his knees, 
with a cap on his head. When he ſaw the de- 
pres or the Senate, he ſtopped his oxen, much 

| "D-2 rf 


358 C. cru Q Cixcixx. Confuls; . 
AR. 294- ſurpfized at the croud of people, and not know 
Ant. C. ing what they wanted. One of the number ad- 
45. Fanced, and gave him notice to dreſs himſelf in 
a more convenient garb; upon which he went 
into his cottage, put on his cloaths, and came 
to thoſe who waited for him. He was imme- 
diately ſaluted Conſul. The purple robe was 
put on him, the Lictors with their axes placed 
themſelves before him to execute his orders, and 
he was deſired to repair to Rome. That ſight 
ave him concern and affliction ; he was ſilent 
| fbr ſome time, and ſhed tears. When he ſpoke, | 
he only ſaid ; My field then will not be ſown this E | 
year. He chen bk leave of his wife, and k | 
having given her charge of the houſhold . | 
ſet out for Rome. _ 
Happy times! ad mirable Gempliciey 1. Pover- 
was not univerſally practiſed, but it was | 
eſteemed and honoured, and not conſidered as 9 
a diſqualification for the higheſt dignities of the 
ſtate. The conduct of -Quintius during his 
Conſulſhip, will ſoon ſhew us what a noble na- 
ture, what conſtanay, and what greatneſs of 
ſoul, inhabited a poor wretched cottage. p 
Quintius having entered upon office, informed 
himſelf of all that had paſſed in the invaſion of 
Herdonius. Taking oecaſion from thence to call 
an aſſembly of the People, he aſcended the tri- 
bunal of harangues, and in his diſcourſe, ap- 
plied himſelf no leſs to rouze the Senate from 
their indolence and languor, than to e Ry 
the licence and diſorders 'of the People. 
Teproached the Senators, That it was 5 
$* their continual facility in giving way to the 
4 pretenſions of the Tribunes, that they had 
'* encouraged and ſuſtained the inſolence and 
* rebellion of the People. That the city had 
'ss n0 longer either wie, diſcipline, or ſubo rdi- 
an nati og. 
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4 nation. That all virtue, conſtancy, and A. R. 294+ 
«« every other noble quality, that renders youth Ant: O. 

« eſtimable as well in peace as war, might, be“? 

4 ſaid to have been baniſhed from Rome with 
4 his ſon Cæſo. That men, whoſe whole me- 
+5 rit conſiſted in making ſeditious ſpeeches, 
« and ſowing diſcord between the two Orders 
of the State, prevailed by their intrigues to 
be continued two or three years in the office 
„ of Tribunes, and to act in it with 0 52 
«© licence. bat tben, cried he with juſt in- 
dignation, Bas this Aulus Virginius, becauſe he 
| was not in the Capitol, deſerved puniſhment leſs 
than Appius Herdonius? I affirm, that to Judge 
rightly of bim, he bas deſerved it more. Herdo- 
nus at leaſt, in making himſelf our enewy, did is 
eme ſors put our arms into aur bands; but-the 
Triluue, in impudently maintaining that there was 
ther war nor enemy, took: your arms. out of 


* | 4 1 


your hands, and gave yau up defenceleſs to. your 
Have ang the exiles And far = (leer me to 
Jay it uit haut offence eitber to Claudius um collegue 
Here preſent, or to the memory of Valerius) you 
made your enfigns advance againſt the capitol,” be- 
| fore yon had delivered hour ſelves from the enemy 
that occupied the Forum! How: ſhameful is this: io 
us, both in tbe fight 1 Gads and men Whilſt the 
enemy were maſters of the Capitol and citadel, and 
4 leader of flaves and exiles, after baving profaned 
all things, bad eſtabliſhed bis abode in the temple of 
. the maſt high Jupiter, the people of Tuſeulum took 
arms before they were taken at Rome. There is 
reaſon io doubt, whether.it was L. Mamilius, the 
general of Tuſculum, or the Canſuls Valerius and 
Claudius, that delivered the citadel of Rome. And 
4s far us, who before would nat ſuffer the Latines 
o take arms in their own defence, even when tbe 
enemy Was in their country, we had been now un- 
N 1 „„ done, 
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AR. 294. done, if the ſame Latines in pure effe of their good 
| Ant ne will had not taken arms for us of their own accord. 
And do you, Tribunes, call it aiding the Plebeians, 
to give them up unarmed to the enemy? If any 
"one of the dregs of the People, with whom you 
herd, and of whom you make a particular country 
. diſtin#t from the body of the State, fhould come and 
inform you, that his houſe was beſet with armed 
Haves, you would believe it incumbent on you to run 
10 his aid. But the moſt high Jupiter, befieged 
by armed ſlaves and exiles, did not ſeem worthy of 
being aided in the ſight of the Tribunes. They de- 
mand, after this, to be conſidered as ſacred perſons, 
| they, to whom the Gods are not ſacred. Covered 
as you are with crimes Bosh before — and men, 


you are for paſſing your Law this year. But I 

ſwear to you, it fhall not be; and that I will 

ſooner loſe my life than ſuffer it. We have taken 

our reſolution. . T. collegue and I are determi- 
e 


ned to march the Legions againſt the Aqui and 
Volſci. I know not by what fatality the Gods are 
always more favourable ta us in war, than au- 
ring peace. 

So vigarous a diſcourſe ah the Poole. 
The Senate began to conceive hopes and reſume. 

. caurage. The other Conſul, too weak to act 

as principal, ſaw with joy his collegue bring 
on the affair, and ſeconded all his defigns with 
reſolution. 

The Tribunes of the People treating theſe 
menaces as idle vapouring, aſked with an air of 
contempt and inſult, how the Conſuls would 
march the troops into the field, as they would 

not be ſuffered to make any Jevies © Mie have 
u occaſion to make any, replied Quintius. The 
citizens, when they took arms to recover the Ca- 
pitol, all fwore to Calerius, not to lay them down 

| Wi/ out the 0 order. In n of that 
| oath, | 
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oath, wwe order you, as many as:took it, to aſſem- A. R. agi · 
vie in arms to morrow at the lake of Regillus. Aut. C. 
The Tribunes cavilled, ſought evaſions, and CS >, 
' endeavoured to clude the force of the oath, and 
to rid the People of all ſcruples, by anſwering, 
that Quintius was only a private perſon wen 
the trodps took the oath. But, ſays Livy, the 
contempt of the Gods, which is ſo common and 
prevalent in our days, was not known then. 
Oaths and laws were inflexible rules, to which 
thoſe times conformed their conduct; and to | 
*wreſt and accommodate them to one's own:con-. 5 
venience and appetites by fallacious interpreta- 
tions, was an art unheard of. Sed nondum bet, 
"que nunc tenet, negligentia deiim venerat; nec in- 
 terpretando fibi quiſque jujurandum & leges aptas 
faciebat, ſed ſuos potiùs mores ad ea accommodabat. 
| uintius went farther., Mfter having cauſed = 
the enſigns to be brought from the temples: , 
Sat nobody, ſaid he, may rely upon ibe intripues 
of the Tribunes whilſt I am Conſul, you may be 
_ aſſured, that I ſhall not march back the army 
from the enemy's country, till the expiration of the 
term of my command. Therefore provide yourſelves 
with all that is neceſſary, and prepare for encam- 
ping during the whole winter. This declaration 
ſtruck the aſſembly with terror, and the more 
- becauſe the Conſul's tenaciouſneſs of his reſolu- 
tions was known. 4 Bs n 
A report of another deſign that Quintius had 
was whiſpered about: this was, to call an aſ- 
ſembly of the People at ſome leagues from the _ 
city, and to cauſe all that had been inſtituted 
at Rome by the violence of the Tribunes to be 
annulled in it. It was even ſaid, that the Au- 
gurs had received orders to repair to the lake 
of Regillus, to prepare the place of the aſſem- 
ply with the ceremonies neceſſary on that occa- 
REM | | 48 lion, 
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not opp 


eau, A. Ona :CanGie, 


oſe the reſolutions taken in it: for their 


right — appeal did not extend above a mile 


from Rome. 
more, was Quintius's often declaring, that when 
he quitted his office, he would not call an aſ- 


But what alarmed the People ſtill 


ſembly for the election of Conſuls: That in 


64 the preſent extremity of affairs, the uſual re- 


«« medies did not ſuffice. That the common- 


5 wealth ſtood in need of a Dictator, whoſe 


neral, 


terrupted for many years. 


s ſupreme authority, from which there was no 


44 4 |, might give an immediate check to 
the bad deſigns of all who ſhould undertake | 


i to diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtate.“ 


The Tribunes ſeeing that the alarm was ge- 
and thar the diſcontent againſt them was 


upon the point of breaking out, repaired to the 


Senate, attended by a great number of the moſt 


conſiderable of the People. All of them, in 


deſpair on account of the evils that threatened, 
them, implored with great cries the compaſſion 
ſometimes of the Confuls, and ſometimes of the 


Senators. 
ible, till the Tribunes promiſed to ſubmit to 


19tius continued firm and inflex- 


what the Conſul ſhould require of them. At 


his requeſt, the Senate then paſſed a decree in 


"theſe terms: 
t ther paſs the Law, nor the Conſy 
be army take the field, this year: 


“ That the Tribunes ſhould nei- 
make the 
hat, as to 
< the reſt, the Senate judged it contrary to the 


* good of the commonwealth, to continue the 


* magiſtrates in their offices, and always to re- 
sc elect the ſame Tribunes. - | 
The tumult being appeaſed, Quintius reinſta- | 
ted judiciary proceedings, which had been in- 
He rendered juſtice 


to all that applied for it, and terminated moſt 
diſt putes in an amicable manner. He continued 


the 


. 
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the whole day at his tribunal, was always eaſy A-R. 294, 
of acceſs, and whatever the affair to be conteſted mw 
might be, acted in regard to every body with“? 
abundance of goodneſs and moderation. By 
ſo wiſe a conduct, he rendered the government 
of the nobility ſo agreeable, that the poor, the 
common people, and perſons of the moſt con- 
-temptible condition, had no longer occaſion ei. 
ther to have recourſe to the Tribunes againſt the 
oOoppreſſion of the powerful, or to demand new 

Jaws for the eſtabliſhment of equality in trials, 
Jo much were they ſatisfied with that, which the 
.Conſul's equity obſerved to all alike, and his 
impartiality in all affairs. 1 5 

So peaceful a government could not fail of Cisciraa- 
applauſez and the People in conſequence ex- tur re/u/es 
preſſed their entire ſatisfaction in it. But what evenly 
moſt charmed them was, that Quintius, upon Cala 
the expiration of his term, refuſed to be conti- © 
nued in office with no leſs conftancy, than he 
had pain at firſt in accepting it. And indeed 

the Senate forgot nothing that might induce him 
to comply with being continued in the Conful- 
ſhip; and they were the more ſollicitous in that 
reſpect, becauſe as the Tribunes had got them- 
ſelves re- elected for the third time, they were 
very glad te oppoſe them with a perſon capable 

of ſtriking them with reſpect and awe; and of 

preventing them from purſuing their attempts 


- 
= 


* 


in favour of the new laws. 
Quintius had not yet ſpoke with ſo much 
force and vehemence, as he did on this oceaſi- 
5 on. It is à wonder, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf 
c o the Senators, that your authority ſhould be de- 
fpiſed by the People? It is your ſelves that render 
it contemptible. Becauſe the People violate your 
diecree in continuing their magiſtrates, you are for 
, "> them 


An C. 


458. 


C. CL Au⁰. O CISM. Conſuls- 
them. in temerity; as if to ſhew moſt levity and „ 
cence, were 10 bave moſt power in the, common 
wealth. For certainly. there is more of both. in vir 


olating one's own- decrees, than in infringing thoſe 


of others. Take my advice then, Fathers; imitate 
the indiſcretion of the populace; and you, who 
ought 10. ſet others examples, do ill yourſelves by 


following theirs, rather than teach them 10 do well 


by following yours. But as for me, that I may 
alt directly the reverſe to the Tribunes, I declare, 
that I will not ſuffer myſelf to be re-elefied Conſul, 


in contempt of your Decree. Then addreſſing 


himſelf to his collegue ; 7 conjure you Claudius, 


ſaid he, 10 prevent the Senate from committing. ſo 


groſs a fault, and ftrenuouſly to oppoſe their de- 
fign, if they perſiſt in it ; and as to what concerns | 
yourſelf, I deſire you to be aſſured, that far from 
taking offence at your oppoſition, as depriving me of 
an increaſe of honour, I ſhall conſider it as a mark 
of your friendſhip for me, as an exaltation of 

own glory in the proof of my diſintereſtedueſs, and 
as a ſingular favour, that will ſpare me the en- 


y and. ſhame which the continuation of the Con- 


ſulſbip might otherwiſe draw upon me. It was 


. neceſſary to comply with ſo expreſs a reſolution. 
The Senate prohibited the re-elefting Quintius 


Conſul, and declared, that if ſuch prohibition 
did not take place, and the ſuffrages were in his 
favour, that no-regard ſhould be had to them, 
He was not elected. 

With the higheſt praiſes and bleſlings, and 
become the object of the univerſal eſteem, ad- 


miration, and love, Quintius diveſted himſelf 


of the purple, and made haſte to return to his 


oxen, plow, and cottage, where he lived as be- 
fore, by the labour of his hands. | 


Quintius? Can the greateſt riches, the moſt ſu- 


Is there any thing wanting to the glory of 


. 
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perb palaces, the moſt ſumptuous equipages, A.R. 2046 | 
diſpute pre-eminence with the poor thatch and Ant. C. 
ruſtic furniture of our illuſtrious Huſbandman ? 58. 


Do they leave behind them in the minds of thoſe 
that behold them, the ſame ſentiments, as the 


ſimple relation of what regards Quintius gives © 


the reader? Can one, however prejudiced. in 
favour of vanity and glare, deny him one's 
eſteem and admiration'? There is then ſome- 


thing truly great, noble, and worthy of eſteem. 
in the character of this Roman. What an hap- 
pineſs is it for a ſtate, a province, a city, when 
thoſe who have the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, approach, though at diſtance. the ſenti- 
ments which we admire in Quintius! An in- 
flexible conſtancy for ſupporting good order and 


— 


* 


diſcipline, tempered with a mildneſs and candor 


proper for gaining the affection of the people. 


A wonderful art and ability in diſcerning and 
managing the paſſions. A conduct uniform, 


and always guided by reaſon, never by humour 
and caprice. A love of the public good, ſu- 


perior to all paſſions and prejudices. An uni- 


verſal diſintereſtedneſs, which never departs from 


itſelf. An indefatigable application to labour 


and the duties of his function, a reſolut on 


proof againſt all things in the adminiſtration of 


juſtice, and above all, a tender and lively zeal 
for the defence of the poor, and the weak un- 
juſtly oppreſſed. Quintius, by theſe rare and 


excellent qualities; appeaſed tumult, and put a 


op to licence during his conſulſhip, which 


others were not capable of effecting. States would: 


enjoy perpetual tranquillity, were they governed 
by prudent, moderate, and equitable perſons. 


This year there was a Cenſus : but it did not 


cloſe with the uſual ceremonies, upon account of 
the taking of the Capitol, and the Conſul's death. 
: Q. FBI US, 


S 
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2 The domeſtic troubles bind. again e the 
Dionyſ. new Conſuls, but were ſuſpended by the neceſii- 


| Liop646 oy the Romans were under of 3 their 


ws, Ls troops in conjunction with thoſe of the allies 
c.223—29. againſt the enemy, who had taken the field on 
different ſides. The taking of Tuſculum by the 
Aqui, very much affected the Romans, from 
| the ſtill recent remembrance of the zeal its in- 
habitants had ſhewn for Rome in a like danger, 
when the Capitol was taken. Immediate aid 
was ſent them; but the enemy was retired before 
it arrived. The Roman arms were cqually-ſuc- | 
ceſsfal both againſt the Aqui and Volſci. Fhe 
revolt of the Antiates was puniſhed by the .ex- 
ecution' of the ringleaders; and both Conſuls 
were granted the honour of a triump n. 
The Tribunes, in their abfence, had ende - 
| youred to bring on the affair of the Laws: but 
it was deferred till their return, as well as the 
proceedings againſt Volſcius, proſecuted by the 
Quæſtors and ſeveral others for falſe evidence in 
the trial of Cæſo. Both thoſe affairs were N 
till the following year. 
The Tribunes were e for the fourth | 
time, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 5 the 
Conſuls to prevent it. f 
The Cenſus was compleated for the tenth dine 
from the foundation of Rome; and the number. 
of the citizens amounted to an hundred and 
thirty-two. ae and tb nine. 0 
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1A Naurreos JL hin To. 
\ The people in the neighbourhood of 5 Rome Minter 4 
8 not ſuffer it to remain in tranquillity. © 2 
The two Conſuls were obliged to take the fields, . K. 
Nautius againſt the Sabines, and Minucius gui. 
the Aqui. The firſt had ſome ſucceſſes, 
bat of. ſmall importance: the other raſhly gave 
into an ambuſcade laid for him, and entered a 
defile, from which he found it not in his b, 7; 
to retire. Having attempted in vain to oper f 
himſelf a way through the enemy; he was re. ; 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs, and obliged to re- 
torn to his camp, where Gracchus, the general 
of the qui, incloſed the Romang with a = folkd: W 
and entrenchment, in hopes to oblige them * | 
_ famine to lay 5 0 n am and! ſurrender 
at diſcretion. . . e 
When this ene to . it Schiene 3 * 
univerſal terror and alarm. Aid was immedi nu is crea- 
ately diſpatched: but at a Council, wherein the te Diae- 
principal perſons of the Senate were preſent, it 25 pa 4 
was concluded, that the ere e ſtood cf, dem © 
in need of a Dictator, and the Conſul Nautids, feat: the | 
' WW who: had been ſent for to Rome, nominated e, 1. 
Quintius Cincinnatus in virtue of his eee 


Nee 1 
8 1 bro os ' N . 4 cg 


abadicates 


Livy, who does not mention the plow and po- ne Diga. 
verty of Cincinnatus at his being raiſfi to che ip at 
Conſulſhip, interrupts his narration in this place, _— 

to awaken. che attention of his readers by. Aa re- Hig py 
_ Beftion that is of all times and nations. (a) * 

' he blind admirers. of fortune, \'who deſpiſe every 
: Ru in En" * 2 9 and who think, 2 


7 * 


5 ( 8) Operz pretiom lan- nori magno „ neque 
dire, qui omnia præ divitiis virtuti putant eſſe, niſi ubi 
8 ms. mogno! ho- effuse alfluant os. W 


* 


48. L. Minvucivs, C. NAurrus, Conſuls. 
AR. 296-2ithout them there is nb real greatneſs and virtue, 
Ab give ear to what we are nom going to relate. Lu- 
n Quintius, the ſole hope of the Roman peo- 
plwkKke, lived in the country on the other ſide of 
the Tiber, and paſſed: his time in cultivating 
with his own: — a ſmall piece of land of 
four acres, the only eſtate that had eſcaped the 
wreck of his fortune, and which has ſince been 
called ihe meadow of. NQuintius. The deputies. 
found him holding the plow in the ſame garb, / 
as we have deſcribed him above when elected 
Conſul. They ſaluted him DiRtator, .defired _ 
him to go to Rome, and told him in what con- 
dition the army was. A bark had been provi- 
ded to carry him thither. On his landing 
he was met by his three ſons, accompanied by 
many of his relations and friends, and by the 
greateſt part of the Senate. Sutrounded by this 
numerous train, and preceded by four and. 
twenty Lictors, he repaired to his houſe. Up- 
on his entrance into Rome, his firſt care was to 
harangue the People, in order to remove their 
fears. The next morning before light he 
nominated L. Tarquitius, general of = horſe, - 
2 a Patrician by birth; but who, on account of 
bis poverty, had always ſerved in the foot, and 
| had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour above 
all the young nobility. With him he repaired” 
to the aſſtmbly, put a ſtop to judiciary pro. 
ceedings, cauſed the ſhops to be ſhut up, and 
prohibited all work and labour whatſoever. 
This was the cuſtom in times of great dan- 
ger, in order that the citizens might attend ſole- 
ly to the ſafety of the ſtate. He ordered all 
capable of bearing arms, to aſſemble before 


| fan- ſet 1 in the nel of Mars, each with 2 8 
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in queſt of "ſtakes. At the time and place 


_ all aſſembled, equipped as they had ber 


4 and 5 
| Taiquitios at that of the horſe, ſet out wy the 


i commanded. LEE 
The Dictator at the head of the in ir 


army, drawn up, not only for marching, but 


bDattſe, in caſe of neceſſity. - The officers and 
ſoldiers animated each other on their way by 


ammadverting, That it was neceſſary to make 


the utmoſt expedition, in order to come up 


« with the enemy in the night. That the 
Conſul and Roman army had now been be- 
ſieged three days. That it was impoſſible to 


Kno what mi = happen every moment of 
+ the day of ni That the ſmalleſt part of 


* time often — the greateſt events.“ 
The ardor of the troops, as 


cee, was inekpreſible, 


| che night near Algidum, a city in the country 


of the Latines, and halted when = 2 | 


_ themſelves not far from the enemy 


tator mounted on horſe-back, an having Exa- 


. mined the form and extent of the camp of the 
Equi, as much as the night would admit, he 
made his army extend itſelf around them, with 

orders to his ſoldiers to throw up an intrench- 
ment before them, to fortify it with paliſades, 
and t0 raiſe a great cry all together at the firſt 

ſignal that ſhould be Siven. Thoſe orders were 


punctually executed. The cries reached the 


camp of the enemy and that of the Conſul at 
the ſame time, and carried: with them terror 

and conſternation to * * Joy and con- 
"Ve II. E | fidence 


fuls. "oy 


for five days, „and twelve palifades. The . : 
men, . not in a condition to ſerve, wefe Ant. ow 
empioyed in baking bread for their neighbours j#5® © 

| and the ſoldiers diſperſed themſelves on all ſides 


ene as offi- | 
At length they arfiyed but the middle of 


* 
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A.R. 296. fidence to the other. The Romans conceived 
2 that aid was arrived z and the Conſul conjectu- 
45 ring it probable,, that the action was begun, and 
that the enemy's camp was attacked on the ſide 
next the country, ordered his troops to take 
arms, and follow him: his deſign was to make | 
a diverſion. The battle began in the night, 
and by the cries which the Conſul's troops raiſed 
on their ſide, the Dictator's Legions knew, that 
they were engaged. The Equi were preparing 
to prevent the work men from carrying on their 
intrenchment, and from ſurrounding them, 
When the fear leſt the 1 8 who had be- 
gun the attack, ſhould break into their camp. 
obliged them to face on that ſide with almoſt all 
their forces, and to leave the workmen undiſ- 
turbed during the reſt of the night; for the 
Aqui fought till day-break with the Conſul. 
They were by that time almoſt entirely incloſed- _ 
by — Dictator, who preſently after made his 
troops charge their camp. Attacked in this 
manner on all ſides, and obliged to fight with 
both armies at once, they — perceived that 
they were not in a condition to defend them- 
| ſelves, and aſked, quarter on both ſides, implo- 
rigg the Romans not to purſue their victory to 
the entire deſttuction of their nation. The con- 
ſul referred them to the Dictator, who anſwered 
their deputies, that he was willing to ſpare their 
blood, and grant them peace: but in order to 
draw trom them a public confeſſion, that their 
nation was conquered and ſubjected, he inſiſted _ 
that: they ſhould lay down their arms, and paſs, | 
Under the yoke. That as for Gracchus, author 
of the war, and the reſt of their leaders, they | 
ſhould deliver them up bound hand and foot, 
in order to their being treated with. the, utmoſt, 
igeurbe The qui conſenting. to all he de- 
a . manded, 


&; 6. 
2 „ * 
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 mandedy; he required: farther, that to make 4 A. R. 2 
culum amends, a city in alliance with the Ro- Ant 1 


man People, which they had taken, plundered, 5. 
and ſubjected without any previous injury. from 
the inhabitants, they ſhould give up Corbio to 
the Tuſculans, to be plundered by way of re- 
priſal. The deputies, to whom theſe anſwers 
had been given, — ſoon after with Grac- 
chus and the principal officers of their army in 
chains. The qui quitted their camp, with- 
out arms and almoſt without | habits, paſſed in 
review before the Roman troops, according to 
the Dictator's orders, and one by one were made 
to paſs under the yoke. The yoke was formed 
of two ſpears fixed in the earth, with a third 
laid acroſs and faſtened at the tops of them in 
the form of a gibbet: this was the higheſt in- 
famy that could be inflicted on the vanquiſhed. 
They afterwards ſurrendered the city of Corbio, 
as had been agreed. The only favour they 
aſked was, that the free inhabitants ſhould be 
ſuffered to quit the place; and in exchange they 
releaſed the priſoners taken at Tuſculum. 
The Dictator abandoned the whole camp of 
| the enemy, which was very rich, only to his own 
; you As to the army under the Conſul Minuci- 
which had given Way before the enemy, and 
bad beep repulled into their camp; he thought it 
an extraordinary favour to remit them the pu- 
niſhment ſo ſnameful a cowardice had deſeryed. | 
Tou- ſoldiers (a), ſaid he to them with, 4 ſevere 
tone, he were upon the point of being the enemy's 
Ti aur ſelves, ſhall have no ſhare in their ſpoils. 
| a turning towards the Canis And as for 
nog . Gil 0 T5 fart : Eu 27 =, gfe L3G en 


ing i Carcbis; Wit, bene ſularem ene ge 

dæ parte, miles, ex eo hoſte, bere, Legatas bi e 

2 pro prædæ fuiſti. Et præeris. Oe”? a £1931 TAX 
L. Minuci, donec Con- | 


RR © Averes as: Mabervs 'Ootifuls 
AR. 296. 5%, L. Minutihs, contivacd he, 1i2 you bigit 1b = 
Ant. C. Hude the ſpirit and ability bf 2 Confel, you ſbal 
456. | conan theſe tegions ou) as lünen, Minu- | 
eius accordingly was obliged to diveſt himſelf of 
the Confulſhip. This was a moſt ſemſible affront 
for the troops, and à Hill greater for the general. 
But diſcipline went how: eee 
E 
| to ſu a , that this 
army, tefs jeſs adele to the ignominy than the 
Benefit they had received, both decreed the 
— Greco of a' pound weight, 
nid en een Gopartare b e cool 
and protector. | 
| Quintius revarned do Reme, where he received 
the hondur of the moſt ſplendid triumph that 
. r N 
: having in the days, during w 
- he had bein inveſted with the Dictatorſhip, 
Naved the Roman camp from the moſt evident 
danger; defeated and cut to pieces the army of 
the enemy, taken and plundered one of 'theit 
f ineſt cities, and left agarrifon in it; undd faſtiy, 
gratefully repaid the Tefſovlins the ſervice — 
had rendered Rome. The general, — nmek 
confiderable of the Equi, walked in chains be- 
fore his chariot; and the enſigns taken from therm 
| Frere carried before him. The army followed 
laden with booty. Tables were ſpread before 
all the houſes; The folders, ſtopping ſeme- 
times at them, followed che eharior, mating the | 
rae . hy hw Yeu er r kri- 
ey ee e wa... 
) Sed at - Aalen Diftatoritb | 
| e animus rege decreverit, & e 25 
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ble, pon cottage, than he is now upon his car 
of victory. What force, what power has vir- 
tue (a0 Is lendis its luſtre to . 15 furrounds 
it, and imparts to every ung. adiation of 
5 uote 


to excite Contempt. 85 Ph 1 
The ſame day, = the Es WM. - 35,50 


the People, the freedom of ogg conferrec 
on L.. Mamilius of Tuſculum. d w 
deſerved: it by his zeal in aiding the Romans 
- againſt Herdonius: but however their attention 
in R — the duties of gratitude, oi 
arg often negſected, has ſomething. nobl 
and therefore moſt beautiful in it. 
Quintius would have ahdicated the Diftator- 
ſhip — but for the affair of V (ins, 
which the Tribunes would have perpetually pre- 
vented from being tried,. if the authority of the 
Dictator had not iatervened. He was convicted 
having given falſe evidence by many incon- 
s, amongſt, others, by Czſo's be- 
ng proves. to have Alen as Ne 7 
igt! | 3 


1 4 
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54 | L. Minverus, e Nravrms 'Confuls! 
AR 296 the time he had (accuſed him of committing a 
"- >* murder. The criminal was condemned to per- 
45 etual baniſnment; which was a ſmall 7 
ment for ſo black a calumny 4” and fetired to 
Cic. pro Lauuvium, Cæſo was recalled, and the Tri- 
domo ſua. hunes, WhO ſaw how much his father wits eſteem- 
3 5 and beloved by the People, did not dare to 
4 Me ſo equitable a Rntence 755-7 203 1030 | 
uintius then, who' had received the ſove- 
reign power of Dictator for- fix months, re- 
noumced ĩt at the expiration of ſixteen days in the 
preſence of the hole Peo = i] after having ren- 
_ dered them an account of his adminiſtration. - 
He carried his generoſity” ſtill farther. T he 
Senate having offered him às much of the lands 
he had conquered, as he ſhould think fit to ac- 
cept, with as many ſlaves and cattle as were ne- 
ceſſary to ſtock them; and on another ſide his 
relations and friends, who had nothing more at 
heart than to procure a more eaſy fortune for a 
perſon of his great merit, having uſed their utz 
moſt endeavoùrs tô prevail upon him to receive 
ſome preſents, *he returned them his thanks in 
_ terms of great acknowledgment, but would ac- 
cept of nothing. He had no paſſion nor deſire 
beyond the fiel he cultivated, and the laborious 
life he had embraced © more glorious and con- 
tented with his poverty, chan the 3 with 
their treaſures. i l 0 203 e 
We may obſerve here wat the ſhining: em. 
= exhibited by Quintivs;” his love of poverty, 
is Taborjous induſtry in eultivating his field, 
"his ſober and frugaf life; his zeal for ſerving 
his country without reward, his conſtant re- 
ſuſal to accept lands that might augment his 
reyenpe; theſe, I ſay, were then the manners of 
LL 2 and coaltſtuted the 1 ah us 
LI d ma 


is 


CY Minvervs, SA Hand rivtz Ou 8 
ſo profoun nd an impreſſion upon them, that, in A K 296. 


4 | the tter times, when corruption prevailed, and Ant- Car A 


ecyen uiſder the Emperors, the ſame virtues 'werets®- "TEE 


eſteemed in the! perſons who practiſed them: 
which is a circbmſtance not obſerve of any 
other e noqiy t gar 
The Tribunes of the People were continued 
for 85 fifth time. 62, 38 
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4 The Equi ala Sabioes 6880 Ks field again. Var th 
They ravaged the lands of the Romans and al- {be E 
lies with a boldneſs and inſolence, which gave gu, Re 
cauſe to apprehend for Rome itſelf. The Con- jon 1. 
uls decteed, that the levies ſhould be made, 10. p. 652 
hich the Tribunes, according to their cuſtorn;7-050.. 
did not fail to oppoſe. Quintius, who had 5 12 
been Dictator the year before, and was return d 
| from the country, was of opinion, t that, in caſe 
the Tribunes ſhould'perfiſt in their oppoſition, 
the Confuls, and all the Patrieians with their 
clients and friends, ſhould take arms, and march 
againſt” the enemy. He was perſuaded, that 
theit example would bring over a great number 
of the citizens, and excite the Zeal of all thoſe 
| Who hack a fincere regard for the public good. 
He added, that for his'part he ſhould be = of . 
the firſt to 55 in thar'glorious vndertaking, and 
| hoped. tha he ſhould find in His zeal for his 
country the priſtine vigour of his vob. 
The advice of Qvintius being univerſally ap- 
won all the Senators, after having returned 
me, 7 Al armed themſelves, Tepaired' with _ 
thelf children, clients, and Friends: ro the Fo- 
Tum, "hither the e Conſul C. Horatius had ſum- 
moned the” Y. The' fight'bf-f6 may 
E <4 - venerable. 
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venerable old. men, Pho generouſly devoted, = 
- themſelves for the preſervation of the c 1288 
ne vVealth, made a lively impreſſion! * 
ple, and drew trars from the 92 almoſt "All 
that were preſent. The Tribunes ſaw plainly, 
that they were upon the point of being aban-, 
doned, and gave deer w — 
they had a new propoſal to make, ELM: 
haps would not diſpleaſe the Senate, might 
\ reconcile every thing. 


The Senate aſſembled in confequence.” The 


Te "TY 


June eb. Tribunes, who were admitted, On Fe 


| People are would conſent that the lev Fe 
8 Z, condition that infte; 


five, te ti 
bunes ſhould be created every year bo the f | 
„ture, This new creation did not ſeem at firf 
2 of. any prejudice to the commonwealth, Clar 
dius however ſtrongly oppoſed it, and ſhew wel 
in few; words, that it was not to of expected = 
People would become more docile an tractable 
when their magiſtrates were multi N and tha 
ſo far from it, it would only in the more 
ſavage and inſolent. Ae whoſe 517 5 
ty was'ſo highly reſpected, affirmed. on the con- | 
trary, that to increaſe the number of the Tri- 
bunes, would be of As o the Senate, be- 
dauſe the more there were o they the leſs 
would be their union amongſt them ſelves, This . 
opinion prevailed, and was confirmed by a de. 
cree of the Senate, which. 8 the People 
to create ten Tribunes annually, but upon con- 
—_ that none Who were in that office ar 
nt, 2 be re- elected the firſt year, The 
ople, to prevent all cavil and debate that 


might ariſe 3 head when the war was 


. over, aſſembled immediately, and Wa Bob the 
ten Tribunes. This change was made 68g fix - 
Er that A 
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nog this, year, 2 e ag 1 4. 

ed, tha ground, "hop mount Ayentine ſhould . 

7 be granted to the cople to build upon. This 62 
. ate, and about twelve ſta- 


The 
The . 


EE. Re a 


: Tide Teil ius e ary 1 90 wh | 

chat inſult, {c1zed the Tr 20d TR Th | 

anay in order to Sh him to de — 
to ole TIE 


one * 1 


geen 8 
their union. 


e at the reque NS. th 
TT e mary they 


See als, It ws, That 


| 38 M Vb S VIE fue "Cori 


AR. 258 %, the eſtar tes Teghally aß Jon by partitulars up. 
Aut. C. on mount i An 9 


* poſſeſſion: that peu Nig — ſhould be pr 


dos g vered to have built u ound uſurped ei- £ 
2.104% ther by fraud or 1 duld be pbligd to 
+2466: reſtore it for the uſe of rhe os pon 
„ ing reimburſed the expences they had 
OP e a1 18 1 5 ed e F . chin / 7 e 
. . be tle" By EOS that the feſt of 
the ground, hich 5 d. to the pubſie, 
e be 'Jiſtributed 4 gf” the F eople, 
without 0% ee egen account.” 3" 27 
"There was nothing unreaſonable in this La! 
ah this Senate ght do daß Pallech i of "their 
den Accord, and to have” prevented the Tri- 
bunes demand: but the People bbtained nothing 
from them, but at the &pb t fi the ſwor ies 
| oppoſition was Toh great; pid Petome In a f 
. ner natural ane the two* ers. --YAﬀte) 
publitation öf the Law, the. Plebeiae aſſem̃ ! 
Peg, ad 2 e doe ioc pee of ground 
Ach had been granted d th men Peer obe "= 
65 bufle according to his Hower!? Some joined ty, 
of three together,” an etektec ans houſe at | 
common tice; of which the one had the 
firſt, hn et "others "the other torits. « "This 
Whole year paffed in building, which che num. 
der of the Heerde eher continually avizitieted, 
made nece | 
But what gage the authority of the Conſuls à 
conſiderable wound in this diſpote, was that tie 
Val. Max. Tribunes, after the example of cilius, "retained 
1. 2. c.2. the power f afſemblihg the” enate, though*a 
their inſtitütion they did? 'Srefame to entet in- 
to ſo auguſt a. place, wi dut being called in. 
und uſed to wait in the porch, Mlthey er 
formed of the xefofutighs* of BEN F 
The fare Tribünes of * were con- 
| Enued. | T. Romi- 


N 


In O] Of ak | 07 Det e a 


ob eg: VA adler 


eg bs 5: f e060 f bn. do un, 
| - viii For COMILID Ser | bes n rk rid lis Hal 
n Gs. VEnUSIGs » ee, 2 1. 0 1183 7 minis 


Rome had. been for ſome: years 4 per yon] 155 Tri- 
dene of revolutions. Concord and Diviſion alt S 2 | 
. ternately ſucceeded each other. Unity prevail Bel wha ” 
deck fivthe? ee, WhIt there was war abroad; Laus 

and aſſoòn às peace Was reſtored, the domieſticagein. 
troubles took" place again. ; "hoy. Were: r vio- | 
let from the beginang of this year. 
The Tribunes brought: on more vigorouſly 
than ever the affair of the Agrarian Laws, 
Vhich had been ſuſpended for thirty years, and 
that of the New Laws, the inſtitution of which 
had been demanded during a conſiderable length 
of: time. The day appointed for the aſſembly 
being arrived, the I ribunes began with the 
Agrarian Laws. "After "having expatiated-on | 
their juſtice and neceſſity, they left every one 
that thought fit at liberty to ſpeak in favour of 
thoſe Laws. Many preſented themfelves, and 
repeated the great ſervices they had done in war. 1 
They exclaimed that it was highly ſhameful 1 
they ſhould have no part of the many lands 
which they had taken from the enemy, 125 that 
all thoſe new inheritances, that of ri 
tained to the public, ſhould be poſſe 10 — — 
| particulars, / whoſe credit and violence were the 
only titles they could pretend for 7 


them. They emanded, that a8 they ſhare 


with the Patricians in the labours and dangers, 

in which the 6ccafons and intereſts of the com- 
monwealth engaged them, they might alſo ſhare 

wirr them in the enter aud comforts ac- | 
'cpihg Fon them. n "49 

i; The People heard. theſe diſtburſts with: ples 

 efures but nothing; affected them ſo much as the 

Ipeech of L. Cy nne! Dentatus. He 
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8 an advantageous ſtature and 


454 


+. -» dence, gary laſiciemly eloq 
He advanced into the midſt ef the aſſombly, 


Dient and N 
I. 10. 


* ag > 1 
" % 


 valourand induftry was much 


aud glory 


2 here, which it was 


N. vis; C. EE EIT oY 


, re- 
tained all his ſtrength and vigour; though fif * 
eight years 2 
vent ſor a ſoldier. 


and ſpoke to the following effect. I Sou ne: 
ver wake an end, Romans, were J 18 recount % 
perticulars. of all thai I hug dime for ths ſervice 
of this-commenwealth.. To avoid being 
tedious, I ſhall only r pus in few words the pris 
cipal attions of my life, This is the fartieth year 
that I have. ſerved thy cauniry, and the thirtieth 
that I baue been an officer, fonietimes at the head 
of a'battalien, and ſometimes. as commander. of ga 
Legion. During tbe forty: years that I haus car. 
ried arms, I have been in twenty: fi battles ; 7 
bave. received forty-five wounds, all — | 


 andinont that. I baus reaſeu/to be aſhamed of. 1 


received twelve in one dey, ben Herdanius had 
ſeized the Capital. I have been in few battles, 
e e e e F e f 


d en Mia Nees The Haſta pura, gn 


| Hmtiguities, (Part Il. c. 16) ſpear of wood without an 


gives the following 2 on jos ſach 9 — T . 
n- en us in 
of the military rewards me Ms ens Kess Sylvi | 


b proper” iS /indert"'at /'v 


— in this pls. ue, wide 
The encouragement of 1 


more conſiderable than the 


proceedings againſt the con- ſome lle Be Boner had kil- 5 


vuty yices, The moſt conſi- 1 enz be 5: —4 5 


on eG ariel, 1 People, and 


ble (not to ſ of the 
N mA ſtation er e N 


to another; nor of the occa- 5 
fional Agi by in _ 


ante ah eee. hs 2 W. 


termed Congiavis)were, firſt, carrying Whi 
the Dona cs ſuch as as — 


- - meck. The 


＋. RoMitive, C. Vervnvs, ns 


bavr been crowned fourteen times by as maty citi- 185 


to n 


Send, whoſe lives Thad fuved on different occaſions. 5 
i 1 dvr obtaintd the crown PEEL after ba-*3 
ving 
A Aale, ry fr of This was reck- 
Yeneetens, given up br more honourable than 
of. eminent ſervice — to | 
as were horn Romans. 
: Torgies, golden and 
Myer edllars, wreathed with 
curious art and beatty. Pliny 
Aktributesthe callarsto 
the auxiharies, and the filver 


— is ſuppoſed to de 1 happily 


The Phabre, 22 


rſe, but, be- 


Ahe foot a nem ne r. 
valry, we may rather 
them to have been 
chains of like nature with 
the To r. only chat they 
Lage ve hung down to 
the oats whereas the 
others went only round the 
of theſe 
two laſt are particularly ur- 
ö E advamages 
of a military life, by a8 
nal, Sat. NV. wer. 60. 
1 e . n & 


15 — ears the @- 
_ veral coronets | received on 
various'oocalions. As, 4 
Corona Civioa, given to a 
foldierchathadfaved 


© of a Roman citizen in an am 
| * Vide a 


i 1 
eee 


him b ee preſerved a ci- | 


tigen. Beſides, the oak may 
verywell claim thepreference 
in this caſe; becauſe in the 
primitive yy that tree 
alone was 


ſufficient. Nn the ww 


of man's lie: 


were the princij 
the old mortals, 3 — | 
honey ART oor" 
found there ted them 


aSlokatiberked thao, | 
that when they came to any 
le et dhe public ſhows, the 


whole company, as well Se- 
„„ 
eir Ti | 
when they Jaw wi — : 
and that they ſhould take 
their ſeat on theſe occaſions 
the Senators; be- 
; lan. i 3% ing : 


ought almoſt 


62 T . — 
12 0 299. ving , obliged abe enenq to raiſe a Age. .T have 


*. CA 


and p 


r 


a 


Seen three times rewarded with the mural crown, 


fer baving 
Walls. 


been the firſt upon. the . enemy's 
I have had eight more, W me I 


generals of. our armies, for having. e the 
enfigns of the Legions from the enemp. 


the proofs. 


Fm valour, I reckon 2 and 


#bree: g chains, Aue bracelets! 'of whe fame meral, 


(71.52.00 840” IPA $14 LS 
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"wes. I ee — al 
— duties and ſer- 
vices in their own perſons, 


munity for their father, and 
* by his ſide.“ 


: Corona  Muralis, given 40 , 
kim Who firſt ſcaled the walls 


of a city in a general aſſault; 
and therefore in the ſhape of 


it there was ſome: alluſion 


made to the figure of a wall. 
200 C Corona Caftrenſis, or Fal- 


2 the reward of him 
who had ee meg 


intrenchments. tir! 
Corona Nayalis, beſtowed 


on ſuch as had fignalized 
their valour in an engage 


ment at ſea; being ſet round 
with 72 3 erer Jo 


ſhips. 
Lenpora > ſage ra- 
F rata conan. 

Virg. EU. VIII. v. 684. 
Lipſius fanſies the Corona 


 Navalis and the Rofiratayto + 


have been two diſtinct fpe- 
cies, though they are gene- 
rally believed to be thes ſame 
kind of crown. 
Coruna Obfedjonalire: T his 
was not like the reſt, mb 
by the general to the foldi 

but preſented» by the — 


mon conſent of the ſoldiers 


to the general, when he had 
Vide Plin. I 16. c. 4. 


curing. the ſame im 


of the 


* + {4 + » 4 43444 * 


in 4 j3 — — * Fa eighteen 
delivered: the Romans, or 
their allies, from a ſiego. on | 
was! comp ofed:of the 
growing OP the ae 
place. St 

Corona Tri . NS | 
with: —_— 5 and 

er only er 

A lad the ho f a tri- 


umph. In aber. 8 this 
was changed for . Au- 


rum Corunarium] and not re- 


ſtrained only to thoſe that 
actually triumphed, but pre- 


ſented on ſeveral other ac- 


counts, as commonly by the 
foreign States and Provinces 
to their patron and benefac- 
tors: | Several of the other 
crowns too are Ra 0 
have been of gold; as 
Caſtrenſu, the e . 
the Newak:: 1%. a> 

- Befides | theſe, as opt 
ith the Coronæ aura, often 
— on ſoldiers without 

any other additional term. 

And Dion Caſſius 1 
tions a particular ſort of co- 
ronet made with olive 
.bou gha, and beſtowed like 


the Feſt in conſideration 'of 


ome fignal act of valour. 
Lipſius believes theſe to 
8 ſucceedeũ in the room 
lden crowuns, - after 
ie and were laid aſide. 
Namn 4 


as 10 1 Is 
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eighteen gears, and twenty: fine Hie .of armour, Aa R. 
of + which nine pee ry om 2255 7 enemies — 
conguered in Jing r e 10 14.900 Roman, © 
ibis Siccius. . who bag ng pats of, that is 
not cqueredi with; ſcars, who, at the, oe of bis 
ſeugat and bload,oigh bis bx ve fellow: aldi ers, 1 5 it 
acquired for bis, country , 42 rich. 127977 7 
Fam be Etruſci,,Sabines, & e Halſci, people 
Hometia, aud other enemies .0 Fong! n name; 
this, Siceius,. I ſay, does not. poſſeſs, a. „ 
of land, ug more than you, oma » Who . been 
the,companions. of * lahours. The 1 Jack and bt 
gart ef thoſe inberitauces are in th 2 ns 5 
zens,-whoſe inſatiable avidity we all, know, who . 
. bave, enjoyed them. for, many years, without baving -* 
reckived them from you, without ha ing paid any 
price for i hem, and without being able. to. ſhew any 
title for ſo unjuſt a poſſe Non. Let them, thoſe baug bey 
Datricians, whoſe ſole merit conſiſts in tbe 77 
of their origin, and the recom ian of their 
names, let them inſtance the glorious explbits which 
| give them tbe preference to me, and deſerve. a re. 
word of which I am not wortby. Suffer your pa- 
tience io be inſulted 10 longer, Romans... | Shew that 
Jou are not ignorant of merit, and that : vou know 
bow to reward ſes; whe Arvote, themſelves ta 
our. ſervice. 

"The enumeration * we find in this f peech 

of the military rewards of the Romans, is very 


remarkable, and certainly merits great atten- 


tion. Ho much muſt ſuch marks of honour 
have exalted the valour of the troops, and in- 
ſpired the ſoldiery with noble ſentiments! In- 
ſtead of which, they are generally Kept amongſt 
us in an abject and infamous ae an an their 
ſervices: ae e. n Me arr od 
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— hes The Peopt 


J . Lialiry entirely to be condemned. So venerk 
2 2 known prugence and virtue, 


\ 


"op bandit; e. Madeehes enter 
were fo math moved with the 
ant. ©. diſcourſe of Siechus, and conjecived Tuch indig- 
453- mation againft his vppotictite, that chey would nv 
lon 20 we ear to any reply. Tue Demand of 
the Tribune in this Point, ſcemed in effect ſo 
well funden in tice, that it was thought im 
poſſible to o it with any colour of reaſon, 
and the People rould ſcarer conſider the tenaci. 
dus reſiſtance of the Senate in m Der 
than s notorious refuſal of Alle, anda 
0a: 


erfohs of: well 
it however un · 
721 4 donbredly have had 1 — for acting as 
Low. 35 did. bed 


aat7's ron compdſed of fo maity 


ublic might de unjuſt as to its origin, at 
| ur Wie K den mf and ought to have 
been remedied. 5 the Abbt Vertot ob. 


feryes, a new partition would have been attend - 
ed with great difficulties. For thut effect, it 
would have-been necelfery to have diſeovered, 
and eſtabliſhed, an exact tiſtinRian between the 
antient patrimomy of ever individual, and hat 
additions had been made to it from the lands of 
the public. It would even have been neerſſary 


3 to have extended that diſtinction fo as to have | 1 


decided between the diſtricts of the public do- 
mains which the Patricians had purchaſed, and 


thoſe which they had taken at firſt only under 


| the title of the Con/as, either in their own, or 
in borrowed; names; and Which they had Ar. 
wards corifounded, as part of the Plebeians fad 
2 in their peculiar patrimonies. A long pre- 
3 
ent 
The Patricians had ſince divided thoſe lands 
amongſt their children as their patrimony; 


which wr e as had paſſed into 
8 different : 


/ 


e en = For . 


4 
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different houſes, either by title of inheritance; A. 8 
or by ſale and acquiſition. It ſeemed therefore Ant. O. 
impoſſible to proceed in this affair, without 153 
| | injuſtice to many perſons in actual · poſ- 


fion of theſe lands, Who had teally bought 
them, and without occaſioning great and uni- 


verſal commotions in the commonwealth. Theſe, 
without doubt, are the reaſons that induced the 
Senate to op ſe the eſtabliſhment of the Agra- 


rian Laws fo obſtinately. The great inconve- 


niencies of thoſe Laws evidenced themſelves in 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner under the Grac- 


chi, who, by renewing them, 'planges all les. 


ly in trouble and confuſion. 


— 


The Senate oppoſed them on the areſing oY 
caſion with more conſtancy than ever. Many 
aſſemblies were held on this ſubject, in which 
nothing could be concluded, they were ſo 
tumultuous. The Tribunes, or at leaſt their 


officers, were ſometimes roughly handled by the 
young Patricians. Thoſe who expreſſed moſt 
zeal for the Conſuls in this conjuncture, were 


the Poſtumii, the Sempronii, and the Clcelii; 


three Patrician families highly diſtinguiſhed by 
their birth, riches, the great number of their 


creatures, and the fame of their great actions. 
It was generally believed owing to them that 


the Agrarian Laws were not confirmed by an 


N 


ordinance of the People. | 
Accordingly it was againſt t them only the Tri: 5 


by. Nas. directed their reſentment. They cited them 


to appear before the People, to render them an 


account of their conduct. Some were for pro- 
ceeding againſt them with the utmoſt rigour, in 
order to intimidate the Patricians: but the ma- 


jority were more mildly inclined. The Preten- 
ded criminals; having failed to appear at the 
day Fr chem, and, Tad het * to 
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4 Diodes; 1 — Colifals. 
AR 299. be condemned by default; had à fine laid on 
ere C. them; The Patricians returned ne ſums 


they paid, out of the public money. | 
Soon after, advice came that the FI W 
made an itruption into the territory of the Tu- 
culans, and that their city was in danger. It 


was thought ſhameful to defer aiding a people, 


who ſuffered only on account of their attach- 
ment to the Romans. The two conſuls ſet out 
at the head of a numerous army, that followed 

them notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Tri- 
bunes. Siccius was in it, and commanded a 
body of eight hundred men, whom their age 
exempted, as-well as himſelf, from the ſervice. 
He both gave good counſels, and rendered great 

ſervices, tothe Conſuls: who, far from ex | 
any gratitude to him on thoſe accounts, were ſui- 
pected of having ſought to deſtroy him by a dan- 
1 82 commiftond I 8 * 1 to ex- 


1) That: ans r 
2 Was given Siccius by Aaugbter Was euer, retired 10 


 , the Conſuls, wit hs en to de- the enemy's camp without ba- 


Aroy lim and his veteraus, up- wing lo a man ; where, by 
vn atcount of his late conduct the 1e of bis autterans; be | 


| in favour of the Agrerias killed the priſoners and bone, 


Law. It was to attack the ad burnt the tents, arm, 
enemy's camp upon an bill by a and baggage ; leaving none of 
way, where, as he reproſent- © the marks of victory dec 
ed, it was next to ns ix @triumpb. He hen fe 
to avoid being cut off. How- for Rome . with his battalion, 
ever, the Conſul in ling 2. and by bis remonſirances i in the 
bis obedience, upon pain of be. affembly, concernitg the defiyn 
ing e e irh of tl Colfuls to defirey. bits 
Game, be, complied, marched ' ant. the. weterans, reverted 
77 4 22 away, rand tb. ton frog bein 8 granted a tri- 

and abi the two ar- „ i Diow, Lo. $19." 
met ere kngaged non 2 1 | 

; furprized the enemy's 1 2 aubo, 6 1 


| ns nd thn charged the 777 Deva ate dap petbing.of 


and then c . Deitatus, till his mur 
*army of the Eg, * A 9355 
* 15 whey Fx, 


— 


Sr. Takemve, A. Araetvs, Conſul 67 


ecute, and from which he extricated himſelf ſole- A-R. 299, 3 
ly by his valour and conduct. The Equi were nt C. 1 

deſeated in a battle, wherein they had above ex #57 
ven thouſand men killed. The reſt were put to 
flight, and great ſpoils were taken. The Conduls 
| cauſed them to be ſold for the benefit of the 
yr treaſury, which was e exhaaſted. 


.f ĩ !... ET ARE 
A enn. . 
e who. was . e 0 on wks | 
Love day that he took poſſeſſion of his office, 
cited Romilius,. one of the Conſuls of the laſt 
year, before the People. The Edile Allienus | 
did. the ſame in reſpect to Veturius, Romilius' 8 
I: Both were fined. e 
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"The 7 ribunes of ebe People ſallicit the oof Ing if 12 

Law Terentilla, In conſequence.: deputies are at 

| length ſent into Greece, to collect ſuch taws as 
57 — ſhould judge moſt | agreeable to the cuſtoms 
and manners of the Romans. On their return, 
ten commiſſioners, under the name of Decemviri, | 

are elected to reduce thoſe laws into form.” Ap- 

Pius is at the bead of them.. They prepare ten 
8 ables of law, which after mature examination 


1 e ten. 7 * third year the Deb he 
tinue themſelves in their office, and commit all 
kinds of violence. The Sabines and Aqui take 

_ the field againſt the Romans: difficulties about 
levying the army. Siccius is killed by order of the 
Decemvirs. Appius endeavours to get poſſe Non of 
Virginia. Her father, to preſerve ber from in- 
' famy, is reduced to kill her with his own hand. 
The two armies revolt, and retire firſt to mount 
Aventine, and afterwards to the Sacred Moun- 
tain. The Decemvirs are reduced to quit their 
A B. 2c Mee. Peace is re-eſtabliſhed. Tribunes of the 
e os People are choſen. The new conſuis paſs laws 
5 408; highly in favour of the People. Appius is cited to 
The Tri- take his trial, and ſent to priſon, where he and 
ory Oppius die. The reſt of the Decemvirs are baniſh- _ 
7 955 ge ed. The XII Tables of Laws are ratified by the 
lee 5 Faoble 3 in aſſemblies * the Conſuls Pre. 


ee Sp. TAkPRivs. | 
. Dionyſ.. -.. A, A TERIVUS: 
1. 3 5675 HE Romans, as we have id already, 
Ir. l. 3. 1 had hardly any fixed and certain Tae ſo 
c. 32. . | - What 
ie Es : 


. 
* 8 2 


» 


S*. Turklbe, A. Net un 


chat the Conſuls, and the Senators commiſſioned A. a. . 


to act as judges either in their ſtead or in con- 


junction with them, were abſolute arbiters as I 


the fate of the citizens. Terentillus, a Tribune 

of the People, had propoſed a law ſeveral: years 
before, by which it was ordained, that inſtead 
of the arbitrary judgments rendered by the mas 
giſtrates, laws ſhould be inſtituted to ſerve as 
the rules of Right in the commonwealtli, as 
well in reſpect to the government and public 
Fun tb as the differences between e 5 
ons 713; 

The Tribunes at the People 8Qually in. ace 
follicited the execution of the law Terentilla with 
| abundance of force and viyacity. The Senate, 
tired at length with contending, decreed . That 
 «. ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the - ſeveral _. 
people deſcended from the Greeks and fertled 
ein Italy, and alſo to Athens. That after 
<« having examined the laws of thoſe countries, 
ce they "ſhould collect ſuch of them as the 
<« ſhould" judge moſt agreeable- to the preſent 


& conſtitution of the Roman commonwealth; * ok # 
4 That at their return, the Conſals ſnould de- 


ec ]jberate with the Senate upon the choice of 


 < legiſlators," of the power to be confided to ve 


them, and the time they were to continue in 
office. This was immediately put in exe- 
cution. Sp. Poſtumius, Servius Sulpicius, and 
A. Manlius, three perſons of Conſular dignity, 
were appointed deputies. Three galleys were 
fitted out for them at the public expence, of a 
magnificence that Wen do honour to the Ro- 
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Sxxr. QuinTILIVs 
9 nr. This year was remarkable 1005 4 ei 


plague, hit raed by the city of Rome and the 
neighbouring country. It carried off almoſt all 
the ſlaves, and half the citizens, neither the 
* phyſicians, nor their relations, being able to 
alt them, becauſe aſſoon as people approached 
the fick, they were ſeized with the diſtemper. 
It alſo ſwept off a great number of the magi· 
ſtrates, and amongſt the reſt Quintilius, one of 
the Confuls. The plague, which had occaſi- 
— oned the cultivation of the lands to. oe menen 
i 8 od, Was followed by a ir. 


451. 


AR. 303. *6. Menanius, 10 - 
Ant. C. . SESTIUS Cargroumus. 


ws: | "The. deputies, ſent to collect * 1 of 


name — Tribunes preſſed the Senate warmly to proceed 
| 1 to the great affair of. the laws. The Conſuþ 
Een to re. Menenius, to whom this change was very diſ- 
.  ducethe Aagrecable, but who was afraid to oppoſe” it 
* law ing openly, uſed evaſion, and cauſeq it to berepre- 
fon, ſented, (for a real or pretended illneſs kept him | 
at 3 that as this great affair was ta be 
tranſacted under the next Conſuls, decency, and 
even juſtice, required that nothing ſhould be 
dove is it, till they were nominated. : He was 
in hopes, that the election of Conſul might 
ſuſpend that, of Decemvirs, Whieh was much. 

talked of. The eagerneſs of the Tribunes oc. 

caſioned the 2 1 the aſſemblies for that 


o _ purpols. | 


1 29. 3 But | 
e. 1. it was not till the g25th the authority 3 * 


0 that ROY? it e 


— Greece, were returned from thence, and the 


chat ſet the example; of 


„ 


C. Mæxzx. P. Ster. Ct. Couluty. 
bre. Appius Claudius, whole: anceſtors 4 4-R. 
had always been, firmly attached to the Senate, 4 
was —.— Conlul, and bad T. Genyrius, for- yo 
UE. Ni 130 
That obſtacle being removed, the 83 af 
ſembled, and came t a Ao, that De- 
gemviri mould he elected gut of the moſt conſi- 
derabhle Senators, whoſe authority a conti- 
me for one year, ta commence. from the day of 
their election: that they ſhould govern the oom 
monwgalth with the ſame power as the Conſuls 
then had, and as the Kings were eg in- 
veſted with, but without any appeal f 
their judgments, which gave them an exar- | 
4 hirang, power; that they ſhould take cogni - 
«© zance, of all affairs as well public as private; 
i that all other magiſtrates, and even the Tri- 
Ed, - buneſhip, of which the People were ſo jea - 
* Jays, and in which their whole ſtrength con- 
ſiſted, ſhould he aboliſhed; and that all per- 
« ſors, in office ſhould abdicate their autho- 
3 rity. This decree was received with great 
applauſes by the People, The two Conſuls. 
nominated for che en. year, were Yi wh : 
Nats 
ſembly mas immediately held. by Centuries, * : 
which. the new magiſtrates were cre 
Thus in the three hundred and ſecond year 
WP from the foundation of the city, the government 
Voas changed for the ſecond time, and all autho- 
_ rity; transferred from the Conſuls to Decemvirs, 
as it had been from the Kings to the Conſuls: 
but dun lan change was of very ſhort duration. 
It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the Se- 
nate and People could unite in creating. ten 
magiſtrates with ſovereign authority, an abo- 
liſhing all other magiſtrates, without any 2 [- 
tf or oppoſition ariſing on that head. Tam 
. leſt 


72 n P. SES; CAI. d If 


A. R der leſs ſurprized at this on the fide of the People] 
1 I know they had long (demanded a. Body of 
5% © Jaws; ; that they deteſted the name and power 
of the Conſuls ; and that therefore they con- 

ſented to the inſtitution of a new Magiſtracy. 

I know alſo that the Senate, on their fide, ab- 
horred the Tribunes, and flattered themſelves 
With the hope of aboliſhing their power by 
ſetting up that of the Decemvirs, who were all 

choſen out of their order. But, beſides that 

this hope was without any ſolid. foundation or 
probability, did the Senate perceive no incon- 
venience, no danger, in this new inſtitution? 

To appoint ten commiſſioners out of that au- 

guſt body, in order to their applying them- 

ſelves in concert to the intended collection of 
laws, nothing could be wiſer. But where 
fore were all other magiſtrates to be aboliſned? 
Why were theſe to be inveſted with ſovereign = 
and (1) unlimited power? Of what uſe could 
it be to them in preparing a new Body of laws, 
which were not to be impoſed on the People 
by way of force and authority, but to be ſub- 
mitted to their judgment, and not to be ac- 
cepted by them, till after long and ſerious ex- 
amination? An annual power, without any li- 
mits, is # great temptation; and the Senate, 
fo full of wiſdom and foreſight as it was, ought 
to have Rs, me Os of i it. 
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© Tas wag MvIRS PR by the People Dionyſ. 
for the firſt time, were Appius Claudius! and | 8 . .p-680 
T. Genutius, who had been nominated Conſuls 5; 3. 
for the year following; P. Seſtius, Conſul for c. 32=34- 
the current year; Sp. Poſtumius, Serv. Sulpi- 
cius, A. Manlius, who had been ſent into Greece 
and had brought back the laws; and T. Ro- | 
milius, whom Siccius had cited before the Peo- 
ple, and who had regained their favour by 
changing his ſentiments: the other three were 
C. Julius, L. Veturius, and P. Horatius. All 
theſe Decemvirs were Senators of Conſular dig- 
nity. The Tribunes, Ædiles, Queſtors, and all 
other magiſtrates of” antient boy es were 
aboliſhed.” 
On the expiſativn of FO year, ch Demel A. R. 203. 
| created for the inſtitution of laws, took poſſeſ- _ C. 
ſion of the government, and began to give a 
new form to the commonwealth. Only one of 
them had the twelve fa/ces (rods and axes) born 
before him, and the other enſigns of Conſular 
authority. His function was to aſſemble the 
Senate, to cauſe its reſolutions to be put in ex- 
ecution, and to diſcharge the other duties, that 
naturally appertained to the ſupreme magiſtrate. 
The other Decemvirs, to avoid giving the Peo- 
ple any jealouſy of their power, had nothing to 
diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the citizens, 
except a ſingle Officer, called Accenſus, who 
walked before each of them. The authority of 
him that preſided, continued only a day accord- 
| ing 0 y mier 9958 ae took his pn, 


. 


i 4 4 4 if 


os Ax. Cxaun. T. Genur. &c. Decemvirs. - 

A:R:304-and to the end of the year they ſucceeded each 

Ant. C. other as preſidents 1 in their turns. 

449 In the morning, they all vent to Wan 
nal, where they took cognizance of all contracts 
with the common wealth, and between private 
perſons. They decided diſputes in re pr to 
affairs as. well within doors as without, o 

in ſubjection to the commonwealth, as — 2 AS 

of all allies and ſtates, whom there was cauſe to 

| Juſtice was rendered with all poſſible 
_— and equity, and every body departed 
from this tribunal with equel ſatisfaction. 


+ G Sf. s 
/ 1417 " 
19 


was more agreeable; than the regard 


Nothing 
range d for the people's intereſts, and the 


protection, which the meaneſt of them found 

eint the oppreſſton of the Great: ſo that it 

was generally affirmed in Rome, that there was 
vo longer any occaſion far the Tribunes or other 
magiſtrates : ſo much was the wiſdom. and 
moderation of this new government admired. 

What an happineſs would it be for a ſtate to 
be always governed in this manner! What 
peace, what tranquillity, would the public and 
individuals enjoy ! What conſolation, what glo- 
ty would ſuch an exerciſe of power be to 
piinees and magiſtrates: And how happens it, 

_ that perſons in authority are fo little ſenfible 0 
fo refined, ſo ſerene an enjoyment?: 

£ 7 Amongf all the Decemvirs, Appius evgroſ- 

—_— fed the whole glory of the adminiſtration in the 

| judgment of the People, and it might be ſaid 

in ſome ſenſe, that the whole authority of this 

magiſtracy veſted in him, by the aſcendant ge 

had aflumed over his 00 Nr | 


Decemvirs; but the müdes and ern 
with 


Ax. CLaup, T. Gapvn. 88 — 
with which... he. do che oecaſio 
5 meaneſt and weakeſk of the citizens, 

s attention in lung a cling 


0 their 0 ny „had ga (a! | 
had till rn 2 5 1 9 "the 
lebeia 0 pawnrally cruel and 
hatred he had congeiv» 


e even to ſeroſty. Rut an 
. 75 as pecc other man, and en- 
ay ferent from what he had been I 
e: che Was ab BOG humane, popular, and 
1 0 ing the wolditude, and 
AGO ffection. nr 
2 Nude s condut made every body reliſh | 
Tags of the Decemvirs during the 
The age union that 1 
Kit themſelves, far from being prejudicial 
to particulars, 38 it too often happens, was at- 
tended wich entire equity in .xegard to all the 
 Gtizens, (%] But this jay was: ſhort lived, and 
=. dear, as we ſhall ſoon ke. - 
The Decemvirs . themſelves. induſtri- 15. De- 
ouſly during the whole pear in preparing cheir fe 
1 of Laws, Which they extracted partly 7,7 ten 3 
= the Ordinances of the Kings of. Rome; „ /aws, 
= ou rtly from what had beep borrowed. from. ieh are 
TA of Greece, which-were. interpreted 5. fe. 
ang yy F ue berge 4 ae kes Tuſc. 
15 755 ; potion. Is | 
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1. 
| 0 n _ 3 9 Wale . TY 14. 1 
| firgius pencs Appinm erat, hat Heraclitns aprete a luer Pim. 1.34. 
favere plebis; adegqne no:  t2.congratu/ate this Herd c. 5. 
vum fib1 i ingenium induerat, rus ets at} wa . in Ng 
ut plebicola repentè, i. 
que aun popularis captator he added, that in 2 2 we : 
evaderet, pro truci ſævoque had ſeen all the nations of the 


NY Con plabis. Liz - 247th . ee 


magi- irs 3h 4 * 7 
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Cog 


A. gr 
of Epheſus, wha, having been baniſned übt 


6 


eat worth; and one of the principal perſons 


his country, Happened at that time to be 3 
Rome. Pliny informs us, that a ſtatue was 
erected in honour of him in the Forum. ft 
they had compleated' their work, the y cauſed i 
to be engraved” upon ten Tables, which they 
ſubmitted: to the judgment © all the citizens. 


When they preſented" them in the aſſembly - be 
expected them with impati- 


the People, Abele 
rice, they ſaid; That they had labour 
t the utmoſt bf their capacity, to make Tow 


«.. equally in favour of Great aud Small: but 


that the reflections and remarks of a great 
r number of perſons might much improve 


ce them. They therefore exhorted the citizens | 


« to examine each” article maturely in their 


0 cemvirs) whirever" they ſhould conceive it 
« neceſſary to add or retrench. (a) That in 
0 conſequence, the Roman People Wh have 


* laws, which they could not fo properly be 
<< ſaid to have accepted and confirmed, as o 


c have dictated· and compoſed themſelves.” 


They were accordingly long expoſed' to the | 


view of the public, which had ſufficient leiſure 


to examine them, and to hear the opinions of 
the wiſeſt perſons upon them: the ſure and only 


means of giving laws a fixed and permanent 
authority. When there remained nothing fat- 
ther to except againſt, and every body aj 


ed fatisfied, the Senate firſt approved them bet 


4 decree, T eg: were afterwards carried to the 
WY AT 5 110 alſembly, 


b 3K; C3: S * . by. _ 70 "A [3 7% * itt 1 . 
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populum Romanum, quas liſſe vider r Liu. 
conſenſus omnium. non * 2 


7 


* x 7 L 1 4 


private capacity; then to conifer” together 
c upon chem, and to ĩmpart to them (the De- 


oy 


Av: Ct - T. GENUT. eee * 


aſſembly, (called Comitia Centuriata ) where the AR. Ef 
People Ailtributed by Centuries, in the preſence nt. . 
of the Pontiffs, Augurs, and other miniſters of N 
divine worſhip, WhO had performed the uſual 
ceremonies, had the liberty of giving their ſuf. 
frages. Theſe laws, thus ratified by the un- 
nimous conſent of the whole Roman People 
vere engraved upon pillars of braſs, and placed 
in; the moſt conſpicuous part of the Forum: 5 
| (a Thoſe tables, ſays Livy, even in the pre- 
ſent immenſe. heap of laws accumulated upon 
one another, are ſtill the ſource of all Weder | 
and private Night... 91361968 
As the government of the 3 was 
| upon the point of expiring, they propoſed to 
the Senate to deliberate upon what kind of 
magiſtracy it was neceſſary to eſtabliſn for the 
future. After hearing many reaſons on both 
| ſides, they at length agreed with the opinion 
of thoſe who were for creating new Decemvirs, 
and for continuing the adminiſtration of the | 
commonwealth in their hands. It was believed 
that ſome laws were ſtill wanting to thoſe which 
had lately been made; that a year had been 
too ſhort a ſpace of time for giving ſo great a 
work its final perfection, and that to put the 
execution of thoſe laws on foot, and to cauſe 
them to be inviolably obſerved by all the world, 
the independent and ſovereign authority of the 
ſame magiſtracy which had prepared them, was 
requiſite. Such was the e of ſeveral deli- 
berations which was the more generally ap- 
proved, from the Senate's ſeeing themſelves 
{ill wy heron IR os this: noun of the 
"G4 If 2 ALE Tribunes, 15 
1 op e ü E WAR. ee dd OIL TR, * ot an BEET | 
U tj Dein ar E. arumſuper alias acetvatarum 


ges perlatæ ſunt: qui nunc legum cumulo, fons . | 
Value in hoc immenſo ali- N privatique eſt j juris. 


A e Thibunds, ind the People Ham Gontuls) whoſe = 
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Ant, C, authority as bocome almoſt aodious to them 
$12: De, as that of Kinga 


85 cemui rr . allzenbly forthe eleftion | 
created. of new Decemwirs was 


appointed, the city was 
dere Sr and more al ferment. 
Liv. I. 3, than had ever been known upon a ke occas = 
£3537 ten. The Senators moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
age and merit demanded that office, appre- 
hending; no doubt; that if they did not 2 
themſelves, fattious and turbulent 3 
might be in veſted with it, and occaſion confi> 
derable prejudice to the common wealth. Aps- | 
pius, ho ſeeretiy deſigned to have himſelf 
continued, ſeeing thoſe great perſons, who had 
paſſtd through 
purſuit of This, was ſeriouſly alarmed at it. 
The People, charmed with tis paſt conduct 
whilſt Decemvir, openly profeſſed: their defire 
to continue him im it, preferably to all others. 
He ar firſt affiacted a ce to charging 
_ himfelf a ſecond time with 4 laborious employ- 
ment, ſo capable of exciting: jealouſy againſt - 
him; and to inſpire his collegues with the de- 
ſign of tenonneing it, he publickly declared, 
that as they had diſch A thei dotier of. 
good citizens by their aſſiduous cares fur an 
Whole year, it was juſt to grant them repoſe 
and fucceflors. The more difficult he appear- 
ed. the more he was ſollicited to comply with 
the deſires and wiſhes of the whole city. He 
at length pretended to yield with pain and re- 
ite in{tarices of the multitude. He 
extecded- all his competitors for this once in 


Ain in a much 


addreſs, artifice, and management. In the Fo- 
rum, he was ſeen ſaluting one, giving his hand 
to another, and walking erect in the midſt, of 


GO and Lili, 9 | 


all dignities, ſo warm in the 


cContrary to his character thoſe popular conde- 


| vie in a direct manner: they had e 5 
2 ſtratagem, which, they imagined, might prove 


offer with Joy, and well knew how to turn the 


Ar. Crap. T. Onno r. Ra. Deremeis. 59 

and 6e bſe the expreſſion, props of che Tri- A. R. 53 
buneſhip, and making e ee Mi ps * 
dude by ckeir means,. (e) The more falſe'and 9 


 ſcenfions were, the more he affected to multi- 
ply them; in order, if poſſible, to make them 
appear natural and probable: but in that he 

much deceived: himielf. For his collegues, | 
who till then had been entirely at his devotion, © 
began to open their eyes, and conceived, that {> 
ſuch abandoned civilities and athect fobmiMions 
were not without deſign from a man menen 
proud and haughty. | 
They: however did not venture bo 0 oppoſe his 


_ ſucceſsful. - This was to —_— as BE | 
ngeſt amongſt them, to preſide in the aſ- 
— It was the cuſtom for the preſident to 
name the perſons who aſpired at Offices to be „ 
filled up · They reckoned by this means to put af 
it out of his power to name himſelf, which had | 
never been done, except by the Tribunes of 
the People, and chat not without giving great 
offence, as a practice repugnant to decency aud 
the modeſty neceſſary in public affairs. Weak : 
_ barriers againſt ambition! Appius accepted the 


obſtacles laid in his way into the means of ſuc- 
ceſs. Not contented with cauſing himſelf to be 
elected, he took pains to make the choice of 
the People for the other nine places fall on his 
friends, and to exclude the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of His Competitor, as well as all his collegues 
of the firſt Decemvitate : and this he alſo efs 
1 5 fected. 1 ** was s created n : 
. 1 
ſacere. Taci 7 2 | * 
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by the Centuries of the —— with . Fabius 
Vibulanus, a perſon illuſtrious by three Oonſul- 
ſhips, irreproachable till then, and diſtinguiſned 
by his merit and zeal for the Ariſtocracy, as 
well as his birth, and the remembrance of the 
illuſtrious Fabii, of which houſe he was the 
ſole ſurviving branch. The ſurprizing change 
which will ſeon appear in this Decemvir, news 
with (4) what facility the down-hill paths of 
Vice ſometimes enſnare the wiſeſt men. His 
other collegues amongſt the Patricians were M. 
Cornelius, M. Servilius, L. Minucius, T. An- 
tonius, and Manius Rabuleius, all people of 
little merit, but highly attached to his intereſts. 
But what ſtill more ſurprized the Senate, was 
that Appius, forgetting his own glory, and that 
of his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, in order to 
fllatter the late Tribunes, to whom he had ſold 
his faith, to propoſe three Plebe ins for De- 
cemvirs, under pretence that it was but juſt 
ſome of them ſhould be in that office, to take 
care of the intereſts of the People. Accord- 
ingly he cauſed Q. Petilius, Cæſo Duillius, and 
Sp. Oppius, to be admitted into it: en en- 
tirely gained him the e 15 


Aprius ee lh el 
Q. Fazrvs VisvLanus., 
M. CORNELIUS, . Hauen, 


8 * year e on the 1 off Mey, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, the new 


Decemvirs entered u 


office (5): at Which 


time ended the part Appius had played the year 
8 Han now rer off the mr 3nd ſhewed 


* 


» 
* N 
* 


1.4 Facilis in 8 vi- 


norum decurſus eſt, Cave.” polbiefireds 


& ira, I. 2. c. 1. 


u yis ae 


42 me inis A a8 aliens | 


devivere OY. 
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lid virtues increaſe and acquire ſtrength with 4 
time: but feigned and aſſumed characters never 


himſelf in his real character. (a) True and ſo- 2 R. Joh. | 


448. 


ſupport themſelves long, and. ſoon dect 2 


their on nature 
 » The firſt thing the Weir . was to 
enter into a ſecret treaty under the molt dreadful 


oaths; mutually to ſupport each other, and the - 


ph authority of the whole Decemvirate, in all the 
_ evterprizes which they ſhould think fit, . jointly 
or ſeparately,” to undertake ; not to diveſt 
themſclves of the office they had received; to 
admit no perſon beſides themſelves to have any 


ſhare: in the government; to enjoy all of them 
the ſame. honours, and equal power; to have 


recourſe very rarely and only upon extreme ne- 


ceſůty to the Decrees of the Senate, and the 


Ordinances of the Feople and to determine in 
all things, as far as it ſhould be Poſſible, wir 
by themſelves. 

The firſt day that they ſhewed themſelves i in 


their formalities, threw every body into terror 


and conſternation. . They appeared in the Fo- 


rum, each with twelve, Lictors before him: 


whereas till then only one of the Decemvirs, and 


before them one of the Conſuls, was attended 


by twelve Lictors 2 neither did they appear in 
the city with axes, which were the marks 


power of life and death. A long file of offi- 


s of the 


cers, to the number of ſixſcore, were now ſeen 
walking before them, with their faſces armed 


1 win axes, which denounced before band the 


violenoes : 


15 News poteſt as ut ita 1 „ex folida. enaſ- 


WP > 


diu ferre. Eicta cito in na-  cuntur, tempore ipſo in ma- 
tutam ſuam recidunt. Qui- jus meliatque E10 
bus veritas * dür que, Senec. de Clen. | . 
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A. R. 144 violences and cruel executions (a) all r 


448. 


diſtinction were to expect, that ſhould preſume, 


either in the Senate, or the Aſſemblies of the 
People, to drop one word tending to recal the 


remembrance of liberty. That is to ſay, that 


they had given themſelves | ten Kings, or rather 
: "T'yrants.” 


They ſuſtained that chitkaRet wonderfully i in | 


their whole conduct. They were almoſt inac- 


ceſſible in their perſons : they ſcarce vouchſafed 


to hear the complaints of ſuch as applied to 
them: they anſwered" with an inſolence and 


haughtineſs, that confounded all who had any 


thing to tranſact with them. No kind of juſtice 


was to be had of them. They concerted in pri- 


vate amongſt themſelves the judgments they - 
rendered in public. If any perſon believed him- 


Telf injured by one of the Decemvirs, and ap- 
pealed to another, he was ſure to be treated in 


ſuch a manner, as gave him cauſe to regret his 


not abiding by his former judgment. After 


| having for ſome time left terror in a manner 


equally ſuſpended between the citizens of all 
orders, they at length made the ſtorm fall on 


the People, and the exceſs to which they car- 
ried their oppreſſions is incredible. The report 
began even to ſpread, that they had ſworn a- 
mongſt themſelves to perpetuate their. autho- 
Tity, and never to lay it down: Which threw 
the People into deſpair. 


(5) They then began to turn their eyes to- 


wards the Senate, ſeeing no . of liberty but 
: from _ by whom TT 


ens appre- 
aged 


(a) 8 quis memorem li- & * libertatis captare au- 
bertatis vocem, aut in Sena- ram, unde ſervitutem timen- 
tu, aut in Populo, miſiſſet. do; in eum ſtatum remp. 

(5) CircumſpeQare tum adduxerant. Ev. 5 


Patritiorum vultus Ple beil, 


Ap. CI AUp. F.Visur. &c. Decemvirs:s 33 
dended being reduced into ſlavery: frivolous A R. 304. 
fear, which had precipitated the commonwealth 7 N 2 
into its preſent eee condition. The prin-** EEE 
_ cipal Senators abhorred and deteſted the De- 
cemvirs, but did not love the Plebeians. They 
| were far from approving what was done, but R 
they could not help thinking and ſaying, that : 
the People ſuffered no more than they deſerved, 
Hence they were not in haſte to aid thoſe who _ 
through a blind paſſion for liberty had plunged 
themſelves into ſlavery; and they were not ſorry - 
to ſee their chains grow every day more heavy, 
in hopes that the lively ſenſe of their miſeries 
might make them deſire the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Conſuls, and the antient form of government. 
The Decemvirs in the mean time carried their 
inſolence to the higheſt exceſs. They cauſed 
themſelves to be attended no longer by the Ple- 
beians, as they had done at firſt to gain the Peo- 
ple: it was the young nobility who attached 
_ themſelves to them, and held it as an honour to 
accompany them as their guard. It is no won- 
der that they ſhould find, amongſt the vile po- 
pulace, creatures diſpoſed to flatter tyranny, and 
ready to ſacrifice the public good to their pri- 
vate intereſts. But it is juſt matter of ſurprize, 
and moſt ſhocking, that many of the order of 
the Patricians, ſo proud of their nobility and 
riches, ſhould abandon themſelves to the De- 
cemvirs, and join with them in oppreſſing the 
liberty of their country. They were not aſhamed 
to become the Miniſters of thoſe Tyrants, Who 
publickly lorded it with inſupportable haughti- 
neſs over the commonwealth; who paid no re- 
gard either to the Senate or People; and depri- 
ved the citizens of their fortunes, and diſpoſed 
of their lives with impunity. For their licence 
roſe to that pitch. Some were whipped with _ 
ä e , 
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A. R. 304 rods like flaves, others periſhed, by the ax like 
7 C. criminals: and that cruelty might net be un- 
. rewarded, they the confiſcation of eſtates 
6 to the murder of thoſe who poſſeſſed them, 
(a) Libertiniſm, and the deſire of vile gains, 
3 the allurements that had corrupted part 
. of the young nobility, and Saad them at- 
tached to the Tyrants. 


Te tables The ides of May approached, Fa Ink the ma 
er 1 of the Decemyirs was of right to ex 
former lin. They had prepared two additional «tv 
of 1 amongſt which there was one, that 
prohibired the Patricians to ally themſelves by 
marriage with the,Plebeians; undoubtedly with 
deſign to prevent the ties of blood and affinity 
from reinſtating peace and union between the- 
- two orders. There now remained no pretext 
7 for. continuing themſelves 1 mM the Decemvirate. 
The ides of May therefore were expected with 
| incredible anxiety and 1 1Mpatience, i 
A.R.30;. That day at length arrived. Appius and his 
_ C. collegues, in contempt of all the rules and cuſ- 
AH been. toms of the commonwealth, and even contrary 
virs conti- O the laws they had lately paſſed, confirmed : 
"ue then; themſelves in the Diftatorſhip by their own au- 
Lee in thority, without calling an aſſembly, or conſult- 
"2. ing either the Senate or People 
kinds of Every thing ſeemed. utterly deli No 
tr 233 of the public liberty appeared, nor any 
ge 8 reſource, either preſent or future, againſt ſo ma- 
rr ny evils. Rome was no longer to be known, 
Liv. 1. 3. Was no longer Rome. It was become the ſcat 
Ss ROY as, and the ſcene of the moſt horrible 
violences, A was no o kind of ens "17 tap 
wc 


by 


60 Hac awed; javen- rix, fed 3 be 
tus nobilis corrupta, non ſuam malle, a1 LOG 
mods non ire obviam inju- um libertatem. 


C 4 
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Ar. Ct avy:; F. Vrgvr. &c. Decemvirs.. 
| that the Decemvirs did nor exerciſe agaiot all 
without exception, that yentured to diſapprove 


their conduct 3 baniſhing ſome under frivolous 


pretexts ; putting others to death upon falſe ac- - 


. 
A. R. 305. 
Ant. E. 
447. 


cuſations laid againft them by their own. hire 


lings, of which they made themſelves the abſo- 
Jute judges ; confiſcating the eſtates of thoſe 
they condemned to their own uſe, and to that 
of the young nobility, who ſerved them as their 
guards; plundering in that manner the richeſt 
and beft families, Tong fueh,of the wives 
and maids as were agreeable to their luſt, and 
' ſparing! thoſe who oppbſed their brutality no 
more than faves. They carried their madneſs 


to ſuch an height, that they compelled moſt of 


2 refuge to the neighbouring cities of the allies: 


Hence ſcarce any perfons remained in the city, 
except ſuch as were of intelligence with, the 
Tyrants, or did not concern themſelves. in the 


leaſt about the good of the commonwealth. 


4 


The deplorable condition to which Rome 


ars with 


was reduced, inſpired an univerſal contempt#% Sabine. 


. 


for het in, the neighbouring ſtates, who thought — . 


ulty 


it infamous to remain in ſubjection to a city, is Jeuying 


whoſe liberty ſubſiſted no longer. They be: ebe troops. * | 


lieved the occaſion favourable for avenging 
their paſt defeats, and for making. themſelves 
amends for the loſſes they had ſuſtained. With 


» 9 


. theſe hopes, they raiſed great armies, and pre- 
pared to attack Rome. The Sabines, on the 
one ſide, diſperſed themſelves over the frontiers, 
of tlie State, and after having made a great hooty, 
and ſhed abundince of blood in the country, 


* 


encamped before Eretum, a ſmall city upon the 


- * 


Tiber about ſix or ſeven- leagues from Rome. 
The Aqui on the other fide entered thy coun- 


053 try 


4 ” 
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* 205. try of Tuſculum, ravaged a great part of i 1 
4. and poſted themſelves near Algidum. 
wy This news put the Decemvirs into a great 

conſternation, who in their dread of two wars 
ſaw themſelves under the neceſſity of aſſem- 
bling the Senate. They were not ignorant of 
the ſtorm they had to experience, and the re- 
proaches that would be made them for being 
the ſole cauſe of the ravages of the country, and 
of all the misfortunes that threatened the Com- 
monwealth. They foreſaw that advantage would 
be taken of the occaſion for attempting to _ - 
veſt them of their power, if they lid not op- 

e ſuch attacks with vigour, and make an ex- 

. ample of all who ſhould preſume to Enter the 
liſts againſt them. It was however neceſſary 
for them fo reſolve to afſemble the Senate. 
When the herald made proclamation to that ef- 

fect in the Forum, the multitude were entirel 
aſtoniſhed, becauſe that cuſtom had been 54 
continued from the ſecond year of the Decem- 
virate. They ſaid to each other, that they were 
, obliged to the enemy for ſeeing any trace of 
their antient cuſtoms and liberty in the city. 
As no Senator appeared on the herald's ſum- 
mons, the People at firſt thought it a ſign that 
they did not acknowledge the authority of the 
Decemvirs, and reſolved to act in the ſame 
manner on their ſide, by taking no notice of 
the ſummons, when they ſhould think fit to 
make the levies. ' The Decemvirs ſent their of- 
ficers round to the houſes of the Senators; but 
upon being informed that they were almoſt all 
of them in the country, they deferred che aſ- 
ſembly till the next day. 
It was more numerous than had been dike. 
ed, which exceedingly afflifted the People, who 
conſidered that nde as abandoning liberty, 
- „ 


4 CL aup. P. vpe &c. 8 4 


and betraying the cauſe of the public. If the 72 2 


Senators acted with too much ſubmiſſion in aſ- 4 
ſembling, they however ſpoke with abundance 447 
of reſolution, After Appius had declared, that 

the Sabines and Equi were in arms againſt the 

Roman People, that it was neceſſary to take the 

field againſt them, and that the approach of the 

enemy would admit of no delays; L. Valerius 

Potitus, without giving him time to conclude, 

roſe up to ſpeak out of his turn. When Appius 

would have prevented him, by telling him that 
he ſhould be heard in his turn: The. queſtian is | 
not to anſwer you, replied Valerius, I have ober 
things o, greater importance, and more neceſſary, 
to propoſe to the Senate, concerning your intrigues, 
and the conſpiracy which you have formed againſt 
the State. Remember, Appius, I am à Senator, 
and that my name is Valerius. But rightly per- 
ceiving that no juſtice was to be expected either 
from him or moſt of his collegues: I is to you 

. only that I. addreſs myſelf, continued he, ſpeak- 

ing to Q. Fabius Vibulanus, you who. have Bo- 

noured us with three Conſulſhips. If you have 


Fitill the ſame zeal and the ſame juſt intentions which. 


we have experienced heretofore, exert yourſelf now, 

and deliver us from the oppreſſion under which we 

groan, The whole Senate fix their eyes upon you as 
on their only hope. The diſpoſition of Fabius 


was rather light and inconftant in good, than 
© hardened and tenacious in ill. So unexpected 


an apoſtrophe confounded him. Characters of 
this kind, which are neither bad nor malignant 
in themſelves, often ſuffer themſelves to be 

drawn in to ſhare in the greateſt crimes by the 
force of bad example, fo 10 r want of ſufficient 
conſtancy in what is good. The collegues of 
Fabius crouded about him to prevent him from 
replying, and a great tumult aroſe, But M. Ho- 
| 64 ©" "ratius 


88 Ar einbb. F. er &c. Decius 
SI R. 395. ratius Barbatus rifin; up ſoon after, cauſed ſi- 
lence to be made. He was the grandſon of 

4 that Horatius, who, - after having ſignalized 
himſelf in the expulſion of the Kings, bad been 
A made Conſul with Valerius Foblicelz. We are 
told, ſaid he, of wars abroad, and enemies rea- 
dy to attack us. Have wwe then either a more 
formidable war than that mage on us in the 

: heart of the ftate and city, or more declared ene- 
mies than theſe ten Targuius, who under the maſk 

e Legiſlators, have ſubverted all our laws, and 
uſurped @ tyrannical „ in which they pretend 

to perpetuate tbemſelves, even in defiance of the 
commonwealth. Have they forgot, that it. was 
under the Valerii and Horatii the Kings. were ex- 

| felled from Rome? Do they believe the name of 
King to have been the ſole 465 of their purſuit ? 

Do wwe not give it to Jupiter? Do wwe noi call Ro- 
mulus our founder by that title? Do we not uſe it 
every day in our ſacrifices and rites of religion? 5 
What we armed againſt, what we abborred, in 
my ngs, was their pride, their violence, and 1 
abue of an authority, legitimate in itſelf, bak 

which they made to rate into tyranny. 

what we could not ſuffer either in a King, or bis 
fon, ſhall we now bear in private perſous withaut = 
title, without power, a 2 of all authority, 
though they ſtill preſume to retain the marks * ? 
This diſeourſe put the Decemvirs into a fury. 
However, as Appius did not yet ſee in — 
manner the affair would terminate, he contented 
himſelf with venting ſome reproaches not very 
exceſſive, and with complaining, that they de» 
parted improperly from the matter in delibera· 


tion. 1425 
e 


— 


Claudius, his uncle, W 

in ſpeaking upon the ſame ſubject, nobo 
reſpect venturing to him: but he | 
: treate 


* 
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kereated it in a mild and pathetic manner, em-. R. > 
ptoying rather entregties than reproach, ** He Ant, 
ce conjured him by the manes of his brother Ap- Wy 
<& pius, the Decemvir's father, to conſider rather 
e the ſtrict and natural tie by which he was 
bound to the country that pr him birth, 
than the unjuſt compact he had entered i 32 
4 with his collegues. That it was more for his 
*© O] ſake than that of the commonwealth, he 
* made him that requeſt. That the common- 
«© wealth either by fair or foul means could re- 
duct them to reaſon. That one could not 
tell, where diſputes carried to extremity, like 
* this, might end: but that the conſequences ĩt 
„ might have, made him tremble for Appius.” 
He concluded with ſaying, © It was his opinion, 
that the Senate ought not to paſs any de- 
« cree.”* Thar was declaring openly enough, 
that he conſidered the Decemvirs as. private 
perſons, who had no right to aſſemble the Se- 
nate. Many were of the ſame opinion. 
Cornelius Maluginenſis, brother to one of the 
Decemvirs, ſupported their intereſt ſtrongly, 
under pretence of the good of the public. He 
ſaid, That he was, ſurprized to ſee ſo many 
be wiſe and prudent perſons depart from the 
int as they. did on the preſent occaſion. 
« Th hat what Valerius and Horatius pretended 
« in reſpect to the expiration of the power of 
the Decemvirs at the ides of May, was not 
& without foundation, and merited the ma- 
2 | & ture examination of the Senate at their lei- 
* ſure : but as the enemy were almoſt at the 
« gates of Rome, it was neceſſary, previouſly 
6 to, all things, to levy the army, and order 
« the Decemvirs to march immediately againſt 
as them. This — occaſioned a great * * 
mult: 


go Ar. crap. F. 1 &c. Sp 


4 R. kgs mult: but as it was ſupported by the young 
Senators, it paſſed by plurality of voices z 
"4 4 which was all the Decemvirs wanted, _ 

| Armed with this decree, they made the levy ; 
without oppoſition, and ſet out directly, ſome 
| againſt the Sabines, and others againſt the E- 
qui. Appius was left at Rome with Sp. Op- 

pius : for the rudeſt attacks were expected 
there, and he was well qualified to ſuſtain 
| them. wh 

The Roman armies were beaten on both 
ſides, through the behaviour of the ſoldiers, Who 
choſe rather to ſuffer the ſhame of being de- 
feated, than acquire the honour of victory for 

leaders whom they abhorred and deteſted. 
What paſſed was rather concerted flights than 

; battles. The loſs was greateſt in the country of 
the Equi. The enemy took the camp; and 
the Romans, deprived of every thing, happily 
found at Tuſculum an open aſylum, and im- 
mediate aid from faithful and generous allies. 

When this news came to Rome, it occaſi- 
oned great alarm, and gave ſome ſuſpence to 
domeſtic diviſions. Appius and his collegue 
took all the neceſſary precautions for the ſafety 
of the city, and ſent new troops to the two 
armies, with orders to march againſt the ene- 

my, to prevent them from Daring any thoughts 
of attacking Rome. 

Two enormous actions, af a very different, 
nature, but equally criminal, made way for 
great events, and haſtened the ruin of the De- _ 

\ . Cemvirs. The one happened in the camp, and 
_— af the other in the city. 
ere L. Siccius, the famous 9 who had 
the Decem- diſtinguiſhed himſelf, ſo much. by his valour, 
w_ SS K time in the army which had been, 


Liv. 1. 3. 
c. 43. ſent 
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ſent againſt. the Sabines (1). The Decemvirs A- R. 323. 
' who. commanded it were informed that Siceius Ant · C- 
often talked with his companions upon the pre- 177. 
ſent diviſions, that he ſpoke very boldly againſt 
the Decemvirs, and ſaid that the only remedy 
for the preſent misfortunes. of the common- 
wealth was to reinſtate the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple. Theſe diſcourſes gave them offence, and 
the more, as that officer was in great credit. 
They reſolyed therefore to rid themſelves of 
| _ and for that purpoſe, having given him 
a commiſſion to execute with a ſmall detach- 
ment, they ſecretly ordered the ſoldiers of the 
party, who. were devoted to their intereſt, to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him in the firſt convenient place they 
ſhould find. The order was executed. Siccius 
ſold his life dear. As he was vigorous and ro- 
buſt, he killed ſeveral of thoſe who attacked 
him, but was at length overpowered by num- 
bers. That brave warrior, who had returned 
victorious from ſo many battles, periſhed at laſt 
by the hands of ſome traitors, whom the De- 
cemvirs had armed againſt him. At their re- 
turn, they gave out, that they had fallen into an 
ambuſcade, and that Siccius, after having de- 
fended himſelf a great while, and killed many 
of the enemies, had been killed himſelf with | 


we He had been 3 thither 
„ Appius from Rome. Appi 


us 


— enn 5 55 5 
ed 250 Appius, they received bim 


informed that he talked 
505 againſt the Decemvirs, 
2 for bim under pretence 
conſulting him concernin 75 
fairs e the army weve, Bf 
tending. to be 22556 pled 
with his counſels,” ſent him in 
quality of Legatus, Jieutenant- 
general, to affift the Decem- 


dirt s that commanded the arm 


with outæuard marks of jey, 
and upon his adviſing. them 4 | 
for good reaſons to remove 


their c into the: enemy's. 
prod Rees. tool that oppor- 


tunity to rid themſelves of Bim, 


and ſent him to mark it out 
d uith the detac 
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Ant-: C. army great grief: for he was generally efteem- 
447- - ed and beloved. A cohort was detached by the 
permiſſion of the Decemvirs, to but che dead 1 
dut when it arrived at the place, they were a= | 
mazed to find them with their arms and habits 
on, and that they had not been ſtripped of their 
ſpoils. On examining on alf ſides, no traces 
were found either of men or horſes, except in 
the defile through which the Romans had paſ- 
ſed ; and what was ftilf the greateſt proof, 
there were none bat Romans amongſt the dead. 
They therefore concluded abſolutely, and the 
thing was evident, that Siccins had not been 
killed by the enemy, but by his own troops. 
When they had buried the reſt, they took up 
the body of Siccius, and carried it to the camp. 
The grief and indignation of the army was in- 
conceivable. After they had rendered him all 
the honours of war, juftice was demanded 
againſt the murderers, and the troops were for. 
having them tried and executed immediately, 
according to martial law. The Decemvirs had 
made them diſappear, and under pretence that 
all perſons ſhould be at liberty to accuſe them 
at Rome, they deferred paſſing judgment in 
Appius en- The affair, This murder of Siccius exceeding- 
 deawoursto ly exaſperated the ſoldiers, and prepared them 
pee _ already for a revolt. Ee 8: 
- 54 Hr Another murder ſtill more deplorable, com- 
Father is mitted in the city, gave the laſt. blow to the. 
reduced to Decemvirate. L. Virginius, of a Plebeian fa- 
kill ber, to mily, had a daughter about fifteem years of age: 
Ie gan, the had been promiſed in marriage to Icilius, 
infamy. who had formerly been Tribune, and was at 
Liv. L 3. that time the greateſt beauty in Rome. She* 
514 Sie. had loft Her mother, and was under the tuition 
22. c. 86, of governeſſes, who took care of her education. 
„ 5 „ 


* 


= Cap. F. Viauti &. Decemvirs; 93 
985 3 7 ſaw. her by chance, was ſtruck A R. 2%. 
ot er exquiſite. OAT ACS and thought of no- Ant a 
thing 5 che but che means of grati- 
 fying, his crimiga — 1 Sag He employed all 
ee to tempt her, that a violent paſſion 
could ſuggeſt; but (4) till found in the invin- 
cible chaſtity of Virginia à keſiſtance proof 
againſt all his, attacks and-endeavours. When 
he ſaw that her ſevere, modeſty left him no 
hopes of ſeducing her, he had recourſe to, vio- 
El e ſuborned one of his clients, named 
fo bs OE and perfectly inſtructed him how: 
to att. . This creature of his was. bold and front · | 
leſs, and one of thoſe. kind of People, who in- 
troduce themſelves into the confidence of the 
Great only by à criminal complacency for their 
| pleaſures, The infamous miniſter of the De- 
cemvir's debauches, meeting Virginia as ſhe. 
was going wich her governeſs to, the publie 
ſchools. in the Forum, ſtopped her, and claim- 
ing her as his ſlave, bade her follow him, or he 
would oblige her to do ſo by force. Virginia, 
in amazement and trembling with fear, did not 
know what he meant; and her governeſs raiſec 
2 great cry, and implored the aſſiſtance of the 
People, The names of Virginius her Father, 
and Icilius her intended huſband, were heard on 
all ſides. Relations and friends ran to joia 
her, and the moſt indifferent were moved with, - 
the ſight... This ſecured her againſt violence. 
Claudius, aſfuming a milder tone, ſaid, there 
was no occaſion for ſo much ſtir: that he had 
no deſign to employ violence, but ſolely tha 
A nes 9 na . en cited 
Viairginia 
8 t 


0 Poſtquam © omnia pu- cradelem e wie 
dore ſepta a eee animum canvertit. Liv. 
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AE Virginia before the magiſtrate, whither ſhe fol> 
lowed him by the advice of her relations. 
When they came to Appius's tribunal, the 
claimant repeated his well known tale to the 
judge, with whom it had been concerted. He 
ſaid, that Virginia was born in his houſe of one 
of bis ſlaves; from whence ſhe had been ſtolen 
' by her mother and carried to Virginius's wife, 
who being barren, through grief to ſee her- 
ſelf without children, had pretended this girl to 
be her daughter, and had brought her up as ſuch 
in her houſe, That he had inconteſtable proofs 
of the fact, againſt the evidence of which, Vir- 
ginius himſelf, who had ſo much intereſt in the 
affair, could have nothing to object. He con- 
cluded with demanding, as the abſence of Vir- 
ginius prevented the matter from being finally 
adjudged, that it ſhould be decreed provi- 
fionally, that the ſlave ſhould follow her maſter. 
An expreſs law, paſſed by the Decemvirs 
themſelves, decided the Caſe in favour of Vir- 
. ginia. (a) It declared, . That if a perſon en- 
4 joying their liberty ſhould be claimed as a. 
« ſlave, ſuch perſon ſhould continue at liberty 
till a definitive judgment in the caſe.” Nu- 
mitorius, Virginia's uncle, alledged this equita- 
ble law in vain. - In vain did he repreſent, that 
as Virginius was abſent in the ſervice of the 
commonwealth, it was but juſt the judgment 
| ſhould be ſuſpended, till he could 1 to de- 
fend his daughter in perſon. i 
Appius, before he paſſed ſentence, ſaid, £ 
„That the law which had been cited was a 
proof of his zeal for the defence of liberty. 
E That if the father were preſent, the mad 
y „mige Th 


(a) Ut fi quis è libertate in tor vindicias 3 5 
5 fervitutem aſſereretur. Prz- | tatem daret. 
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might be put into his hands without difficul- A. R., 
ty; and therefore that it was neceſſary he Ant. 
4 ſhould be ſent for aſſoon as poſſible. 11 the 17 


se mean time, he decreed, that ſhe ſhould be 


EE... Mar ane into the hands of Claudius, who ſhould 
2 good ſecurity to aue, her, when the 


ather arrived.“ 
This ſentence of Appius was followed by the 
tears and cries of Virginia, and the women that 
accompanied her. All who were preſent at this 
trial trembled with horror and indignation, but 
no body ventured to explain themſelves openly. 
Icilius, raiſing great cries, advanced chrovgh the 


croud to defend Virginia. The Lictor, faying 
the judge had paſſed ſentence, oppoſed and 


thruſt him back roughly. (a) So mjurious a 
treatment would have enraged the moſt mode- 

rate. Icilius, who was naturally warm and vi- 
olent, did not ſuffer it patiently. Zou muſt re- 
move me from hence, Appius, ſaid he, with the 


; ſword, if you "would ſtifle the fnowleage of your 


infamous deſign. I am to marry this maid, but 
| to marry ber chaſte and a virgin. Therefore afſem- 
Sie, if you. pleaſe, all your own Littors,' and thoſe 
of your collegues, and bid them make ready their 


.rods and axes: but the wife of Itilius ſhall not 
ay out of ber father's houſe. Though you and 
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0 Placidum quoque in- 


nium tam atrox injuria ac- 


cCendiſſet. Ferro hinc libi ſam- 
mowendul ſum, 4 ppi, inquit, 
* TE eras, quod celari 

Virginem ego hanc ſum 


duburus, nuptam pudicamque 


Habiturus. Proinde omnes col- 
legarum guogue lictores convo- 


ca, expediri . W op 
a 8334 


| ns 


mum patris 5 Teilii. Non, 


. ft tribunitium auxilium 


provocationem Plebi Romanæ, 


duas arce, libertatis tuende, 


ademiſtis, ideo in liberos quo- 
que noſtros conjuge/que regnum 


 vefire libidim datum eſt. Sæ- 
vite in tergum, & in cervices 


noftros : pudicitia JO 4 in 
tuto fits 
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bunes and appeals, the twp ſupports of their libev- 
| ty," do not imagine that you bave an abſolute power 


10 treat our wives and children according to the 


diftates of your luſt. Rage, tyrannize, if : you 


will, over our per ſans; but let chaſtity and inno- 
cence at leaſt be exempt from your violence. lei- 
lius added ſeveral other circumſtances of equal 
force, and concluded with proteſting, that (@) as 
long as he had life he ſhould retain the courage 


and conſtancy, with which a juſt and chaſte 


paſſion for the defence of his A nn ought 


to inſpire him. 
The whole ee were in great emotion, 


and ready to proceed to the utmoſt extremities. 


Appius, who perceived it, and did not expect 


ſo much reſiſtance, was obliged to give way to 
it. He ſaid, He perceived, that Icilius, ſtill 
e full of the pride — violence of the T ribune, 
_ «© ſought only to excite tumult: that for the 


< preſent. he would not ſupply him with N | 


e ſion. That in reſpect of Virginius's a Rn, | 


< his quality of father, and alſo in favour 


* the common cauſe of liberty, he was ſatisfied 
ee to defer judgment till next day. But that if 
Virginius did not appear, he now gave 


« warning to « Icilius, and all ſuch ſeditious 
« perſons, that he ſhould proceed in the caſe, 
« and that his own Lictors, without his hav- 


„ ing recourſe to thoſe of his collegues, 
„ would ſuffice for chaſtiſing the infolence of 


<< the turbulent and refractory. After having 
continued ſitting ſome time, chat he might not 


ſeem to have come thither ſolely on account of 


this affair, as "—_ farther offered, he roſe, 
and 


| 60 Me — bol in libertatem, vita act de- 
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The nit thing he did: ofter: he entered bis“ 
houſp, was to write to his collegues — 4 
camp not to ſuffer Virginius to leave it, and 
even to keep him confined under a good guard. 


The courier Was diſpatched but 


was tod late by forme hours. The affair of, 
Virginia no ſooner made a noiſe, than Icilius's 


brother and Numitorius's ſon, two active young. 


men, full of:;ardbr and good-will, took horſe, 


and riding hard had arrived in very good time 


at the camp. Virginius had got leave to be 

abſent, and was ſet out when Appius's courier 

arrived. For his Schaden eee he took the 
- by-road to Rom ES. LIES 


Ihe news-of Adab arrival — 4 
embarraſſod the Decemvir, but did not extin- 
guiſh his paſſion; The next day early in the 


morhing Virginius repaited to the Forum with 
his daughter. It was impoſſible to behold her, 
without being ſenſibly — - The ſad and 


mqduruful and dejected looks, her eyes heavy 
and ſtreaming with tears, and the rays of beauty 


which bowever:hroke through: that cloud of 


fadneſs, : made. powerful ee upon all 
Her father, weeping ſtill more than 

ketizbeld: out his hands to: the citizens, and 
implored their aid, repreſenting to them in a 
pathetic manner his own mis 


In the mean time Appius arrived, and with 
an aſſuted and menacing air aſcended his tri- 
bunal. To prevent all reſiſtance, he had cau- 
non the arenen his Fand. 0 march 


Vor. 1 . K down _ 


% 


neglected wi ith ,which- ſhe, appeared, her 


reune, and the 
— to which themſelves were mew! the wes | 

af being expoſed in reſpeR to their wives and 

| ae me Icilius ſaid as much on his ſide. 


and returned home, much merrifel with What, N E=. 
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ton of hearing the ſentence ahout to be paſſed. 


Siet Pans 8d Dees! 
down from the Capitol, and take poſſeſſion ß 


the Forum. The whole city were ines 


Claudius complained'of not having had juſtice! | 
done him the evening before, ”and-repeateg i 


in 
few words the proofs,” upon which he founded 


Wife the troops'which' he had exprefily: cauſed 


Ris claim. The father of the maid andthe reft 
of her relations, refuted with ſolid ahd unan- 


| fwerable reaſons theipretended:impoſture of Vir 


Silas birth. The Judge, who was no longer 


mate of himſelf; without kearkenirig farther to 
Ber defenders, pronounced Virgini 


| nia the proper-: 
ty of Claudius. Upon hearing that ſentence, - 
all that were preſent lifted up *theit:hands- to; 
Neaven, and raiſed a great outcry, that ex | 


their grief and indignation. Appius, traniported * 
_ with rage and fury; ſaid ; that he well knew, 
there were many 2 I 
in the croud, who ſought only toexcite tumults:; - 


that they would do well to remain quiet, other- 


to come thither, well knew how to make them. 


He then ordered the Lictor to remove the P 


ple, and make way for Claudius to take his 


flave. The whole multitude were awed} and 


withdrew, and the unhappy Virginia was upon 
the- point of being the prey of her raviſner. 


Her father chen, Tonſulting only his deſpair, 


immediately formed within himſelf-a'dreadful 
reſolution. 'He deſired Appius to favour him 
0 far as to ſuffer him w aſk the nurſe ſome 


queſtions in pri vate before his daughter; in ode 


to aſſure himſelf by her anſwers congerging'the | 
truth of the ſact, and thereby conſole himſelb 
for the ſentence that had juſt been paſſed. That 


favour was granted him Without dificulty. The 
croud made wa) for bim to paſs. He took his 
daughter and her nurſe aſide; and inſenſibly led 
n em 
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gane heart. Then 
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Pius, — innucem Mohd, Apps, I devote 


a beed v0 u F Si 2 
An horrid noiſe in | 
giniug,; all covered with his daughters blood, 


and holding tha knife: ſtill ſmoaking in his hand, 


Gods, . 


tan line à madmian om all ſides of the Forum, 
animating the citiaens ta recover their liberty. 
He aſtarwards opened, himſrlf iz way with the 


favour of the mutitude to the gates: of tlie city: 


where he mounted anchonſe that waited:for him, 
and rode directly towarũis the camp. N 1 | 


of Plebeidns tothe number of four hundred fok 
lowed him cloſe; * art 41 0 UUINONTTIONS 7 
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| generally infpitesthem) with on che like 
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A. R. 305. People, who had been deprived of the wo : 
Ant. C. firmeſt ſupports of liberty, their Tribunes and 
+7" _ Appeals. The multitude! was in the higheſt 
ferment, as well through the enormity of the 
crime, as the hope of recovering their Hberty. 
Appius, apprized of theſe emotions, ſent his 
Lictors to ſeize Icilius, and carry him to priſun. 
But the latter had already around him, not on- 
ly a mutinous populace, but two illuſtrious 
_ Chiefs, who came at that inſtant to put them- 
ſelves at the head of the multitude: theſe were 
Valerius and Horatius. The Decemvir, ſeeing 
that he was not obeyed, came in perſon, at- 
tended by a troop of young Patricians, to ani- 
mate the Lictors by his preſence and chat aid. 
The people fell upon them, broke their faſces, 
and made uſe of them againſt themſelves. Ap- 
pius, apprehending for his own life, withdrew, 
and ſummoned. an aſſembly of the People. 
That was a great imprudence. Horatius and Va- 
lerius followed him thither, and ſeizing the other 
ſide of the Forum, they ſet the body of Virgi- 
nia on an high place, from whence it might be 
ſeen by every body, and having drawn thither 
a great part of the People, they made the 
ſtrongeſt invectives againſt Appius, and thoſe 
that favoured the Decemvirate. This part of the 
. — whether out of reſpect for the. MHuſtri- 
ous perſons who ſpoke to them, or compaſſion 
for her whoſe 8 had been attended with 
ſuch dire misfortunes, or the hopes that were 
given them of reinſtating the commonwealth in bk 
its former condition, became ſo: much: ſuperior 
to the faction of the Decemvirs, that except a 
very ſmall number that ſtill adhered to them, 
all the reſt abandoned them. Appius, terrified 
with that deſertion, was obliged to leave the 
Forum, with his head covered in his robe, and 
| " aaa. 01 11-7 ui elle 


An CLAu⁰. F. VIS. &c. Decemvirs- 10 
eſcape to a neighbouring houſe, - That precau- A. Ra 95 
| tion was peceſſary, and if he had not withdrawn ARA 
1 in time. he was in danger of experiencing the #7: 115 
P 8 revenge, and ſuffering the puniſhment 
he deſerved. Valerius and his party obſerved 
no longer any meaſures, and by their warm de- 
| clamations againſt ; the Decemvirate, fully de- 
termined ſuch as till then remained irreſolute. 
But nothing augmented their hatred more 
. againſt the Decemvirs,. than the pompous man- 
ner in which Virginia's relations celebrated her 
funeral. Her body was laid on high in the 
Forum upon a magnificent bed, ſo that every 
body might ſee it, and carried in a kind of 
triumph through the whole city. The Roman 
matrons and virgins came out of their houſes to 
meet it; ſome threw. flowers and wreaths upon 
the bed, ſome their girdles and bracelets, and 
others the ornaments of their heads. Nothing 
that could adorn her obſequies was omitted. 
Such was the ſituation of Rome, when Virgi- 
nius arrived at the camp of Algidus. He: ſoon: 
excited a greater tumult there, than he had left 
in the city. For beſides that the troop of almoſt 
four hundred citizens who accompanied him, 
made his arrival remarkable; the knife, which 
he held in his hand, and the blood with which 
he was covered, drew. on him the eyes of the 
whole army. Whilſt every body aſked him 
what had happened, he continued ſilent for 
ſome time, and anſwered only with his tears. 
7 When he recovered; himſelf a little, and ſilence 
had been made, he related from firſt to. laſt all 
| that had happened in the city, Then raifing his 
hands towards heaven, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the foldiers, he implored them, Not to im- 
pute a crime to him of which Appius was the 
4 ole author, * to conſider him as a parri- 
| H 3 | cida 
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AB. zeg . eide and the murderesiaf his daughter. He 
At. C. F added, that the liſe of Virginia Would have 
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been dearer to him thüft his own,” by „in pe 
ce ſerving it, ſhe cu,, have preſerved het H- 
<« berty and honour: Dub that, — ber 


* the point of being drag ay as à flave, 
1 0 . the Decemvix's Juſt, he awe are 


«. better to loſe is child*by death; tllan infa- 
© my; and that pity and tenderneſs for her had 
ec made him ſeem to become cruel. Thar: he 
c would not- have' ſarvived: Bis daughter, Tf he | 
& had not hoped, that his fellow- ſoldiers would 
« aſſiſt him in ayenging her death. That they 


e alſo had daugh ers; fiſters, and wives. That 


cc the luſt of ras dings not expired with his 


daughter, but would become'{ti} more out- 


46 rage dus, the longer” it was ſuffered with in- 


0 punity. That his misfortune warned them 


5. 0 guard again againſt the like injuries. That as 
e for hith; be had lo his wife; thar his 
“ daughter, as ſhe could preſerve her fföHGur 
4e only by the lofs of her life, had ſuffered an 
6e unhappy, but an honeſt death: That he Rad 
no longer any thing to fear for his family 
t“ from the brijtality' Appius: chat as to ine 
<« violence he might exerciſe upon his' perſon, 
<<. he well knew how-to deliver himfelf from is 
e with the ſame coufdge'#s he had his daugh- 
ti ter. That it was for them to provide for 
* the ſafety of their honour, lives; hberty, a and” | 
* thoſe of theit childten LLL 
ſe complaints of Virginius were followed! 
with the acclamations of te Whole multitude. 
The ſoldiers with one voice aſſured him: the 
would avepge his grief arid their on liberty. 
At the ſame time a report from Rome ſpread; : 
chat the affairs of the Decemvirs were entirely '. 


bd 


Tuined there; and _ * himſelf, after 


e 


F. — &. Decem wan 


| having elesped the bands ef the-populac# with f. geg 
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diele, had fled, and was retired into baniſi- At C. 


a ment! and this rumour, 
falſhood, finally determiued the army to revolt: 
W arvis:was: the» univerſab Fry: the ſtandards 


were pulled up and the trobpsitdok the route 


of Rome! Tis Decenwirs; tetrified witk what 

they fa, and the accounts of: what had paſſe 
in the city, ram to all ſides of the camp to ap- 
the tumult. If they ſpoke mildly no re- 


ef authority; tlie ſoldiers anſwered; that they 
had their ame in their hands, and knew HO 
to uſe chen. 9827 21 417 ve Pois amo 5 
:: Accordingly" they marked directly td Nome: 
— enbly through the city, and poſted 
themſelves upon mount Aventine. In their way 
they exhofred the citizens to recover their liber- 
ty, and to create Tribunes of the People: but 
_ they uſed no violence, nor any menaces. The 
Decemvir Sp. Oppius aſſembled the Senate. 
Their — ab opinion was; that in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture gentle meaſures were only to be 
uſed, as the Decemvirs themſelves had given 
ectaſion for theſe commotions. Sp. Tarpeius, 
C. Iulius, and P. Sulpicius, three perſons of 
Cofiſuldr dignity, were deputed to the ſoldiers, 
to demand iũ the name of the Senate, by whoſe 
orders they had abandoned the camp, and what” 
they intended, by ſeizing the Aventine in arms. 


They were not at a loſs for the anſwer they had. | 


to mak&*bur; as they had nt yet nominated 
a chief, nobody ventured'to take itn 
ſelf, nor to incl the reſentment and riſque with 
_ which:it be attended. The whole af- 
— cried out 1 they might 
11 Andi T VII H l O 8 den 
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Serd = Hdd to them, ad the troops gave no 
eur to what they faid: if they aſſumed a tone 
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mingled with truth and #7 
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A. R. 30g. ſend: Valerius and Horatius td them, andothat 


Ant. S., chen would: gire them their anſwers! . 
When the deputiss were withdrawn, Virgi- 
| | mow! repreſented-'tothe ſoldiers, ,hat they 
& had juſt before been at ailoſs in a matter of 
no great difficulty; only from their bæing a 
A multitude without a chief, (a body withoiſt a 
ve. head. That they had given a wiſer anſwer's 
<<. but one that was rather' the effect of chance 
e than of a reſolution concerted in common | 
«+ amongſt them. That it was his 2 | 
«they. would do well to elect ten perſons to 
command in chief, who. mighit he called A4 
« tary Tribunes, a name ſuitable enough to an 
G — created by the ſoldiers.” As they no- 
minated him firſt: Referve, ſaid hie, theſe marks 
of Aſterm and affetianfar me itil as conve· 
vient occaſun. Mo dignity. can be agreeable to ne 
whilſt my daughter is uurevenged n und at a time 
of al, like that auherein the: cominomucaltb is 
al preſent, it is not;prudent, in my opinion o confer Is 
offices upon per ſaut moſt expoſed to the hatred: of 


adverſaries. . If your judge m capable of doing 
you eny. ſervice, I. foal do it no leſs in continuing 


a private per ſon. Ten military Tribunes were 
accordingly created. and M. 1 was ins 
ced-at the head of them. 
The other army, which was: in pee feld 
/ ed the Sabines, was not long before it fol- 
Jlowed this example. The murder of Siccius 
had exceedingly incenſed them, as we have ſaid 
before, and as ſoon as they heard that their fel 
low-ſoldiers had thrown off their obedience to 
the Decemvits, they did the ſame with joy. They | 
Alo choſe ten Tribunes upon their march, of 
» 2 whom * Sextus Manlius was the chief vad ha- 
un ving joined the other army, they .encamped. to- 
— 25 9 and — the twenty TEE with 
the 


Ar. CEA. F. Vinur:/&c. Decemvirs. 10g - 
the care of the government. M. Oppius and A. N. 85 
S. Manlius, the moſt conſiderable perſons. a- . 
mongſt thoſe Tribunes, ae enen to _— 
ſide i n that council. n | 

be Senate was in great; perplexity, and, 11 | 
ſembled every day, but without coming to any 
reſolution: the whole time paſſed in mutual re- 

proaches, and nothing was concluded. The 
gonna opinion Was, that Valerius and Horatius 

ould * gong mount. Aventine, to negociate 
with the two, armies. But they refuſed to go. 

unleſs the Decemvirs would diveſt themſelves of ß 
the marks of dignity as their authority had ex- _ 

pired the year before. The Decemvirs on their 
ide complaining. that they were for reducing 
them to the condition of private perſons, and 
degrading them of their office, proteſted that 
: kg would not quit it, that they had not put 
the laſt hand to the laws for which they were 
created, and that they had not cauſed them to 
be accepted. 
Ihe army, upon being informed by Duillus; 
who had been Tribune, that after many de- 
bates the Senate were come to no fixed reſolu- 
tion, removed from mount Aventine to the Sa- 
cred mountain, as to a place where their an- 
ceſtors had laid the firſt foundations of the li- 
berty of the People. Duilius had made them 
ſenſible, That the Senators would not act 
« with any warmth, or give themſelves much 
«© pain about what paſſed, till they ſaw. them 

« abandon the city. That the Sacred moun- 

0 ftain would put the Senate in mind of 
. the conſtancy of the Plebeians, and make 
es them ſenſible, that without re-inſtating the 

power of the, Tribunes, there was no hope 
4 of union.“ For the reſt, having eſtabliſhed 
their * upon the Ss mountain, de Le 

tated 


42 * 


g 
4 


16 Api Cravd. F/Vivoi, Kb. Debeirivite: 
a 310. tated the wiſdom and mederation of their fort- 
u- C., fathers, in not committing any Vidletice: The 


. multitude joiner} te army : none; Whoſe age 


would permit, diſpenſing with thetiſUves from 
following it. Thür wives and children atcom- 
| panied chem part of the way, alteing them 
mournfully, ro whoſe cate they left them in 4 
city, whete neither the eee Bor 
the liberty of the pablie, were ſafc- 


The De- Nome being in tis marmer cha ute 2 
ay" ;frigintub Joliradey' and n. e the 
22 Forum, except ſome few old fHfchs the Senate 


their office, began to be in real aiety. Na, 15 you whit 
for, Fut hers, ſaid ſeveral befides Herz lus aud 
Valerius? If 1h Demir pen in their obi. 
nuaey, will you ſuffer every ing to be uterꝶy riintd 
and loft? Aud as for yu, Drcemviri, what-is this 
 fumeautbority of whith you are ſo Marla? wn 
you for giving hour latoſ to; and Ming over, roof? 
2d walls ? Ard you nôt ISA 2 — rar 
ber nw; our Liftors almoſt exceed thor the — | 
. th Hit tity 8" 1B will you do 
if ib enemy" come 'to attac if? And f ee | 
757 fo ng mis fb unronr erm ab their remo- 
gr Lora bither ſbhr in Bun, what 
I become yon Is it- your M tn put EO 
end to your” atthivity only with tht entire ruin of 
e eu; Do not you perceive, Dai it i ahſolute 
| Neceſſary eit her to renbunte the Phople for gobd a 
alty or 19 grant ben Tribumf ?. WE poll ſcbntr 
 erquieſte- in nr birving Patricidh, "thaw they in 
wanting Plebeianmuęiſrates. (4% bey evtorted. that 
| Me _ our are ww ad rn es : 


" at heed wth 


aa — bed in 
* poteſtatem eripuete pa - nec nos tẽmperemus imperiis, 
tribus noſtris, ne nu e E i ruilii N, 
2 ſcme! — fera t. 52. 


then at that time : and can. amy both believe, as, ; 


—_ 
| e it was judged neceſſary, they ſhouſd wh 


their arrival, ſhewed, that the People founded 
cheir pretenſions ſblely in cqui and not o 


10 


Av. Ca. F. VibUL. Kc. Decernvire, 


after" Baving 4 15 the feveers f It fer ſo ma Amt: ©. * 
els, thy will bone, Is be degrived of e., 
for ever ; eſperi Tv when we bade made ſuch an 
fe of authority, and makes proteBflot and aid at 
tenft as neceſſary 10 them as ever 3 N 
At the Mees Heard diſcourſes of this 
from all ſides, they were overcome by ſo 
animous a concurrence, and declared at laſt, 5 


fer thi * duch to the refofuriens of the 
Weed, that they might 


E of the hatred and anitrofjty f 


the ablic'; 1 preſenting at the fame time, that 

it was not for grins tr accuſtom the*Peo- 

3 by the punfchment of che Decemvits, to 

ed the Blood of the Senates 

n a devree” was paſſed"ts this effect, Vie He. 


leffils and Mlotariis were deputed with fell pow: 42.7" 


CE ro GT a kreaty of pacilication wi | 7 9 of 


851 Was afſo fecommentled to them to = Peep 
Pfeczutions for pre Rios che De. . 
e rom the tape and* violen of he Ped⸗ 155 1. 3 
jey were receive@ into the Fam wy 54 
7 55 joy as the ee | 
rall the 


1 oblick an dete en ew. 
ſer vices they kad! done t ” this affair, as 


wel at its beginning, as now] 9 6 en it was pon | 
e point of K Woke they ps Ieinius ſpoke” 
fie muſe: 
of the accom dation, 104 20 : 
Rim to pröpoſe the demands he Hall to 5 5 
lis , which- had" been” concerted- before 


the arms which: they Had in the ds. They. 


demanded the reeſtabliſhmemt 57 ribunes and 
Appel, w bien had been cher rm er 5 


8 8 


' 


* 


20k ene F. viaux. Gr. Derain 


5. fe ee a crime 1 in any one. halo, to have 


fo 2 25 _ oe 852 f 
our 001 accord, 5 ecauſe they tend only 40 ſecure 
your, liberty, . 5 rejudice to others. | Bat 45, 


to the loft, it; would e:1hfurions. 1 your ſe] ves. 10 


| comply with it;: it ſuffices, ta. pardon you ſuch a 
| > ide ſentiments of 3 — — we cannot approve 


©» Them.- Tou are, cruel-yourſelves, from the abbor- 
+ rence of cruelty, and are for ldi ii over your: 
A © adverſarigs, before. you have made ſure of your. 
dcn freedom. Shall. aur city never ſes an end , 
dere . _ declared war between the 37 
. and People You have: more occ or... the ſhiel, 
Iban the ſword : You ought. ron (of only of 
well eftabliſbing your liberty. The whole ain. 
bly having referred their pretenſions and inte- 
reſts entirely to the deputies, they promiſed., to 
return ſoon, and bring with them the ratification. 
of their demands. 
When they gave an account to the Senake of 5 
the good PTY of their negotiation, the reſt of 
the Decemvirs,, contrary. to their hopes, finding 
no mention made of puniſhing them, came into 
every thing. But Appius, the moſt cruel and 
 odious of 0 all, judging the People's hatred 
of him from his own for the People, ſaid, I am, 
not ignorant of what is preparing for me. 57 well 
7 zu, that attacking us is Le till our ad- 
. 1 | verſarles 


\. 


Ap. t aus. P. VIBVn. Kc. Devenivies 


vori are armed for that purpoſe. "The batred A. R. 30g. 
of 'my enemies can be ſatiated only with my Blood. unt. C. 
However, 1 alfo conſtr 10 diveſt le, of the De *7* 


cemvirate. A decree was immediately paſſed to 
the following effect: That the Decemvirs 


c ſhould abdicate their office immediately; that 


bei the Great Pontiff Q. Furius ſhould ereate 
* Tribunes of the people; and that no perſon 
z whatſoever "ſhould" be liable to proſecution 


upon account of the removal of the Soldiers 


and People to mount Aventine.” Upon the 


breaking up of the Senate, the Decemvirs re- 


paired to the aſſembly of the People, and ab- 
dicated their 3 5 which occuſioned univer- 


dal joy. 1 


That ws! a immediately eatiled to the 


camp. All the citizens that had continued in 


Rome followed the deputies. The other part 


of the People came at the ſame inſtant to meet 


them. They congratulated each other upon the 
recovery of peace and liberty. The deputies, 


having called the aſſembly, expreſſed themſelves 
to this effect: Romans, for the welfare and bap- 
Pinifs of the commonwealth in general, and of each 
of you in particular, return to your country, your 


_ bouſhold- -gods, wives and children but return 

with the ſame wiſdom and moderation, you have 

ſhown hitherto, in effect of whith, ſo great a'mul- 
titude, in ſo univerſal a neceſſity, have not com. 
mitted the leaft injury to a fingle field. Go to _ 


mount. Aventine, from whence you came. There, 
in that ** of happy augury, where you laid the 


8 9 liberty, create tribunes o 


be People: cat Pontiff will be there to 
1 a is in Mie aſſembly. Thoſe words were 


received with ben Joy 12 e accla- : 


mations. 


Ir 5 'S; 4 
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bas WG Withopt loſs: of time, they: decamped. and 
© marched for Rome, congratulating all they mitts 
and receiving their congratglations. i They 
| bd through the city age profound etc -—Y 
halted upon mount A ventine, The Great Por» 
tiff immediately held che aſſembly there, and 
Ttibunes were created Virginius firſt of az 
then I. Ieilias, and P. Numitorius, Virginia's | 
uncle, which: three had the greateſt ſhare in the 
ſeceſſion: after them were Choſen C. Sicinjus, 
| ſon or * of the Sicinius who was created 
n the firſt Tribune upon the Sacred mountain, 
and M. Duilius, w who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the office. of Tribune of the People, before 
the creation of Decemvirs, and had always 
ſtrongly oppoſed them afterwards, Five —— 
leſs known, but in whom they could entirely 
confide, were added: M. Litinius, M. Pom- 
ponius, C. Apronins, P. wann, apd n 
P 1 
Aſſoon as they 3 upon ; office, on. the 
motion of Icilius, the People d decreed, that no 
perſon whasſoeyer: ſhould, be moleſted on ac: 
| count of ſeparating from. the Decemvirs. Dur 
ilius at the ſame dime paſſed a, decree. for the 
election of Conſuls, from whom it ans be 
lawkul to appeal to the People. Conſuls were 
immediately Feld. who. were > Nevin ies 


A. R. 306. Mae. oF 
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8 2 . two magiltrates ere very popyleriby, 
#29", diſpolition, and had. inherited) abundance. 1 
the Path, manity and, equity in the. Sqvernment 0 
Dionyf. common wealth from their anceſtors. To acqui 
8 3 themſelves of the promiſe they had made che 
„ 3. Lende when they — on them to lay 


7G Cho, down 


4 


- their intereſts, they paſſed 


down: their arms, oftaking eee R wi 


in their favour. By the: farſt.cit was ordained, ** 
that whatever the People ſhould decree in the 
allembly of the. Tribes (Comitia Iributa) ſhould 
extend to all the citizens, as: well as. what was . 
inſtituted in the aflembly.by Centuries (Comigia = 
Centuriatu. ) () This was giuing an infinite 
force to the Naihunitian laws : for the Tribunes 
of the People prefided in the aſſemblies by 
Tribes. To put the privilege af Appeal out 
of the reach of iufraction, they prohibid 
the cteatinq of apy: magithrare, from whom tc 
ſnauld not be law ful to and by the 
fame law, n was granted to kill any' 
perſap whatipeyer,. that ſhould-undertaketocre- 
ate. fuch a magiſtrate, without being liable to a 
1 for murder on that account. They 
and ſtrengthened the law, that declared 
. ee of. the Tribunes ſacred and inviola- 
| bs, Td probibired the offering any 
kind of ib treatment to them upon pain of 
death. They alſo ordained, that for the future 
the dectees ot the Senate ſhould be depoſited in 
e and kept by the Ediles ay 
dhe Feople ; whereas. before it was in the power 
of the. Conſuls tc ſwppreſs or alter thoſe decrees. 
The Haricians did not dare to oppoſe any of ie @ 
the laus ; but. they, tcceived them not without * _ 
regret, () For whatever precautions were taken trial, and 
for,.. ſtrengthening the liberty of the People, pur in pri- 
N * to them a Aminen of their Power. ogg 
d he authority of the Tribunes, and the liber- u Os 


by” a a 2 E thus eſtabliſbed and us, 776 7 
Fa fs 5 confirmed, 'of the De- 
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8850 8 lege, Tribunigis. 40) Genus enim ee | 
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f. Plabis cayeretut, id ſuis dece> Liv. 1. 3. 
Liv dergopibus credebans, Liv, c 36. * 
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112 E.Vauzzus,'M. Hokatus;Conſils, 
2 confirmed, the Tribunes thought it time to at- 


Ant. C. tack the Decemvirs. Thęy reſolved therefore 

_ to cite them before the People, not all together, 
| leſt they ſhould; mutually ſupport each other; 
but one after another, convinced that it would: 

be more eaſy to deal with them in their ſeparate 
capacity. They began with Appius, who had 

made himſelf the moſt odious to the People by 

his oppteſſions, and his treatment of Virginia. 
| be father of that unfortunate maid; was his ac- 
; cuſer. The day for his trial being come, and 
1 Appius having repaired to the Forum, ſur- 
1 rounded with a troop of young -patricians, that 
 Afight:renewed in the minds of every body: the 
1 remembrance of thoſe ſad days, when. the fame 
I Patricians, like ſo many guards, made up his 
= train. Virginius then ſpoke to the following 
jd effect: Long diſcourſes are only :neceſſary'in mat- 
| ters ſuſceptible of doubt and uncertainty. Ih 
| therefore loſe no time in accuſing! a citizen, from 
3 +» whoſe- cruelty you have. delivered [yourſelves by 
1 | arms; nor. will I ſuffer bim to add to his other 

| 


againſt the enormities I could charge him with. ; I 
| Paſs over, Appius, all tbe impious and flagrant 
| actions, which. you have committed for two years 
Fel. 1 confinemyſeif ſoldytoone point; and I aft 
= "you, whether it be not true, that. yon granted 

= + © Claudins the proviſional poſſeſſion of Virginia, at a 
| imme when ſhe enjoyed ber liberty. You muſt give 
8 mne a preciſe anſwer, and conſent to be tried upon 
4 I this fad : otherwiſe 1 ſhall commit you to priſon. 

1 I.hIue fact, upon which Appius was interroga- 
+... ted, was ſo evident, and the injuſtice ſo: black; 
| that he could not accept the condition propoſed 
14H ; buy the Tribune, without conſenting to his own 
8 .._...condemnationz and he ſaw no means of extri- 
4 . cating himſelf out of that difficulty. However, 


crimes the impudence of defending himſelf before you 


L. Valkklus, M. Hank rius Conſuls? 113 


5 though he could neither expect the aid of the A. R. 306. 
other Tribunes, nor the voices of the People in 405 C. 
his favour, he implored the interpoſition of tho 

former. When none of them offered to move, 
and: the officer was preparing to ſeize him : 7 
appeal io: the: People, faid he. That word, the 
ſole ſupport. of the liberty of the People, from 
a mouth wich not long before had pronounced 
ſentence directly oppoſite to that liberty, was 
followed with ſilence. Every one ſaid to him- 
ſelf, + They at length ſaw that there were 
1 Gods, who made human affairs their care. 
That the puniſhment of cruelty, and pride 
4e was indeed flow, but terrible. That he who 
<. had aboliſhed appeals, was now reduced to 
ee have recourſe to them. That the declared 
ce. enemy, the ſubverter, of the Rights of the 
„ People, now implored their protection; and 
« that the unjuſt judge, who had given up a 
free perſon to ſlayery, was now)abahdoned 
„ himſelf to chains and priſons, without any 
e ſupport from the privilege of his liberty.“ 
Appius notwithſtanding, compelled to aſſume 
2 character, which could not but coſt his pride 
abundant mortification, appeared before the Peo- 
ple as à ſuppliant, and ſpoke the language of 
one. He repeated . the great ſervices which 
5 his : anceſtors - had done the common- — 
« wealth both in war and peace. He deplored 
% the unhappy ſucceſs of his zeal for the inte- 
66, reſts of the People, which had made him re- 
* nounce the Conſulſhip, and drawn the diſ- 
«pleaſure of the whole Senate upon him, for 
& having conſented, and devoted himſelf, to 
e the ſcheme bf the new laws, for the eftabliſh- 
ment of equal right between all the citizens. 

60 He invoked the laws he had lately inſti- 

4 tuted, in the views, and in contempt of which, 
fon. ll. 1 2 che 
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L. Var xRius, M. Horx Ins, Coofuls; 


as « the legiſlator was now to. be laid in chains, 
Ant 


* defend himſelf as a citizen, and that he might 


port in 
s giſtrates.. 


* the m 


and thrown into priſon. That as for the eſt, | 
“ he ſhould endeavour to render an account of 


sé his conduct, when an audience ſhauld be 


granted him for pleading his cauſe. That 
« for the preſent he only aſked permiſſion ta 


« not be condemned unheard, | That if — 
juſtice were refufed him, he again implered 
« the interceſſion of the Tribunes, and 


e tothe People. That the conduct they ſhould 


« now obſerve in regard to him, would de- 
& monſtrate, whether the, power of the Tri- 


bunes and appeals to the People were only 


empty names without force and reality, or 
whether on, citizens found a ſolid up- 
m againſt the lee: 15 ma- 


_ Vieginius, on his fide, affirmed, 6 That | 
« Appius Claudius, of all mankind, qugks to 
% find no protection from the laws. Ca bur 
<« your eyes, faid he, to yon tribunal, where 
« this perpetual Decemvir, the declared ęgemy 
« of the hves, fortunes, and liberey of the cis 
„ tizens, paſſing from rapine and murders ta 
ot ſhameful © delivered up ta 
« the infamous miniſter of his vices, in te pre- 
< ſence of the Roman People, a maid of free 
4 condition and ingenuous birth; tearing her 
“from the arms of her father like a ſlave takery 
&« in war, and by a cruel ſentence arming the 
« hands of that unhappy father againſt the life 
< of his child. That the-priſon, which he had 
« the infolence to call the manfion-houſe of the 
c Plebeians, was no lefs intended for him than 
« others.” He concluded with faying, Thar 
«© as often as Appius fhould' repeat his. appeal, 


8 fo often ſhould ** renew: WW | 
i 


1. VarrRIUs, M. HoraTavs, Conſuls, 


** had made, of cauſing him to be committed 4. R. 26 
„ conſent to be tried Anf. C. 


upan the ſingle fact he had at firſt propoſed to 5 
ic him.” He was accordingly carried thither. 
So bold an action was cenſured by nobody; it 
however made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon 
the minds of the People, who almoſt believed 
that they carried the ule of their liberty too far, 
in treating ſo conſiderable a citizen as Appius 
with ſa much rigour. The Tribune adjourned 
the day for his trial to a farther time. 

How difficult it is, in a cauſe, wherein the 
judges are parties, and are animated by the ſpi- 
rit of revenge, to keep within the bounds of 
ſtrict juſtice, and not to give way in ſome mea- 
ſure to paſſion, Appius was criminal: but it 
was neceſſary to try him in due form. In pu- 
niſhing his tyranny, they treated bim tyran- 
| nically. 169] 

C. Claudius, Appius 8 uncle, who, not being 
able to ſuffer the cri mes of the Decemvirs, and 
his nephew's. enormous abuſe of his authority, 
had withdrawn to Regillæ, his antient country, 
quitted- his retirement, and returned to Rome, 
to aſſiſt with all his credit, in fo urgent a dan- 
ger, a nephew, whoſe crimes it was well known 
he had utterly deteſted. That venerable old 
man was ſeen in the Forum in a mourning. ha- 
bit, attended by Na whole family, and a great. 
number of Clients. He implored the People 
not to inflict. Mn: the family of the Claudii 
« the indignity of cauſing ae to be conſidered 
4 by poſterity as citizens that merited chains 
& and priſons. He added, that it was a moſt 
&« ſhameful thing, to ſee à Perſon laden with 
« irons in a dungeon amongſt. villains and 
« thieves, who- undoubtedly ought to be an ho- 
**, nour to his n from the * 
4 2 | , «6 | 
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.< he had filled, ahd who might be regarded as 


«the Legiſlator of Rome, and as the author of 
« the Rights of the public, and of the wiſe in- 
« titutions which had lately-been eſtabliſhed in 


% thecny. - He conjured the Romans to ſuffer 
<« their juſt wrath to give way to their natural 
«© humanity and compaſſion, and, at the hum- 


Claudi, to grant their grace to a ſingle cri- 
« minal, rather than reject the requeſt of ſo 


r many perſons for the guilt of one. That as 
& for himſelf, he was far from being reconciled - 
ce to his nephew and that what he now did 
was ſolely in regard to the honour of his fa- 


-mily.. I. hat, as they had recovered their 
liberty by their valour, they might now 


8 6 2 


„ by their clemency.“ 


Many were moved with this Site, leſs in 


ble ſupplication of the whole family of the 


ſtrengthen the union between the two benders 5 


regard to Appius, than out of conſideration for 


his uncle. But Virginius “ implored the citi- 
« 7ens rather to have compaſſion on him and 


„ his daughter; and added, that the prayers 


of a family, which had exerciſed: a cruel ty- 


«© ranny over the People, did not deſerve to be 
put in competition with thoſe of three Tri- 
„ bunes, all of them allied to Virginia by the 


„ moſt ſacred ties, and reduced to beg the aid 


e of the ſame people, whom they were obliged, 
by their office, to aſſiſt, gn all occaſions.” 


Theſe tears appeared the ju 


_ conſequence, having loſt all hope, ſuborned 


death before the farther day for his trial arrived. 


His collegue Oppius, who was in the city 


when that infamous judgment was paſſed, had 


the ſame fate, and died alſo in priſon before 


the day for his trial. The eſtates of both were 


confiſcated for the benefit of the public. The 


reſt 


: and Appius in 


- 


1 VAL ERIUs, M. Hoxar ius, Conſuls: 


fortunes allo confiſcated, As for M. Claudius, 
who had lent himſelf to the Decemvir's crime, 
he was condemned to die; but at Virginius' 8 
requeſt, that ſentence. was changed into baniſh- 

ment. (a) Thus, ſays Livy, the manes of Vir- 
ginia, more happy after her death than in her 
life, after having wandered through ſo many 


houſes in purſuit of juſt vengeance, were at 


length appeaſed by the acid ent of all the 
guilte. 

All theſe executions gave the Senators no 
ſmall diſquiet, and alarmed them exceedingly. 
The Tribunes had rendered themſelves almoſt 
as terrible as the Decemvirs had been before, 
and gave reaſon to apprehend for the future. 
Duilius, one of them, delivered the Senate from 
that fear, and entirely reſtored their tranquillity. 


Rightly perceiving, that it was conſiſtent with 


prudence to ſet bounds to a power which became 
exceſſive: Wie have now, ſaid he in the full aſ- 
ſembly, carried both the defence of our liberty, 
and the puniſhment of our enemies, far enough. 
For which reaſon, J will not ſuffer any perſon 
whatſoever to be cited to a trial, or committed to 
_ priſon during the reſt of this year. As to the paſt, 
it is not proper to revive the remembrance of old 
faults, which ought to be forgotten, after new ones 
have been expiated by the puniſhment of the Decem- 
virs: and for the future, the conſtant and unani- 
mous zeal of the two Conſuls for the defence of your 
liberty, is a ſufficient ſecurity for yon, that nothing 


will happen to require the aid l intervention of 
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reſt of their collegues were. baniſhed, and their A. R. 2964 
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00 Maneſque Virginiz, das pœnas ane 1010 2 - 


mortuz quam vive fzlicio- licto fonte 1 quieve- 
ris, per tot domos ad Poa 8 | f 
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68 L.Varznzws, M. HonaTius; Conſals.” 
A. R. 206, This declaration of the Tribune, ſo full of 


4 


'*, , wiſdom and moderation, gave the Senate ſome 


eaſe: but at the ſame time, it occaſioned com- 
plaints againſt the Conſuls. They were angry with 
them for declaring ſo openly and ſo entirely for 
the People, that a-Plebeian magiſtrate ſhould 
think it neceſſary to take upon him the care of 
the fafety and liberty of the Senate preferably ta 
a Patrician magiſtrate ; and that their enemies 
ſhould: be tired with the uſe of their power in 
avenging themſelves, before the Conſuls took any 
meaſure for oppoſing their licence. Many bla- 
med their own negligence and facility in con. 
ſenting to the laws paſſed by thoſe Conluls in 
| favour of the People: and it was obvious, that 
the imputations againſt the Decemvirs, which 
fell in part upon the Senators, had obliged them 
to comply with the times. However that were, 
Deace and unity were re-eſtabliſhed between the 
The Latines and Hernici ſent ambaſſadors ta 
congratulate them upon the occaſion; and to in- 
ſtance their gratitude to Jupiter, offered a crown 
of gold in the Capitol, of a moderate weight, 
in proportion to the narrow extent of their , 
power. In thoſe times, people regarded piety 
— than magnificence in acts of religion: 
colebantur religiones pif magis quam magnifice. - 
The ſame ambaſſadors brought advice, that the 
Aqui and Volſci were making great prepara- 
tions for war. The Conſuls were ordered to 
march againſt thoſe enemies. The province of 
the Sabines fell to the lot of Horatius, and the 
Egqui and Volſci to Valerius. The levies were 
made with great facility; and even many ſol- 
diers, who had ſerved the legal time, entered 
themſelves as voluntiers for theſe was. 
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Before the troops. marched eut of er 6 
the: new laws, known under the name of the | * 
Twelve Tables, | engraved upon plates of braſs 43. Fenn! 
Were propoſed AIC "exhi bited to the public, J tables pro- 
deferred repeating the magnificent —_ of mulgates. 
them, which we find in Cicero, for this place, 
td avoid je, the thread of our hiſtory 
by the digr Only ſome fragments of the 
XII tables are come down to us. Some of them 
contained the laws concerning Sacred Things, 
"te: the Rights of the public; but the greateſt 

art of them related to private Right. We 
fee in the ſec quel, that Horace had reaſon 
or calling them ra table that prohibited fin: 
Tabula peccare vetantes, We may jadge of the Ep. il. 2. 
_ exceeding value people ſet upon this work; from 
the magnificent praiſes given it by Cicero, in the 
firſt book of the Orator, wherein he is not afraid 
to ptefer it, upon account of the profound wiſ. 
dom with which it abounds, to all that the phi- 
loſophers | had wrote upon the fame ſubje& 
The paſſage ſeemed to me too important not 
to be repeated almoſt at length in this place. 
$5 0 he Would 198 know, no Cicero by the 
| „„ 


5 4) Sive quis 1 ſci- 


ene 3 > vitia 
entiam contemp letur 


totam hane deere tis omni- 


bus Eivitatis * ac 
partibus XII Tabulis conti- 


neri videbitis. Sive quem 
iſta præpotens & glorioſa phi. 
loſophia delectat (dicam au- 


dacids) hoſce habet fomes 


omnium diſputationum ſua- 
rum, qui jurè civili & legibus 
tontinentur. Ex his enim 
& dignitatem maximè expe- 


tendam videmus, cum verus, 


* atque honeſtus labor 


ribus 


4 


2 3 atque 


autem hominuln atque frau- 


des damnis, 3 vin- 
culis, verberibus, exiliis, mor- 
te multantur: & docemur non 
re concertationumque 
8 3 ſed au- 

oritate nutuque legum, do- 
mitas habere libidines; coer- 
eere omnes cupiditates, noſtra 
tueri, ab alienis mentes, ocu- 
los, manus, abſtinere. Fre- 


mant omnes licet, dicam uod 


ſentio ; bibliothecas meher- 

cule omnium hiloſophbruth. 

mihi videtur XII Tabularum 
| libella. 


120 L. VAILERIVUs, M. Hon Arrius, Confüls. 
AR. 306:4 mouth of Craſſus, the principles « of civil ſo- 
Ant. C. & cjery you will find them comprized in the XII 
e Tables, wherein is exactly laid down all that 
e relates to the polity of ſtates, and can con- 
4 tribute to public utility. Or are you fond 
56 of phil ſophy; that glorious ſcience, which 
«looks down on all things in compariſon with 
« itſelf, I venture to ſay, has no other princi- 
* ples in all the queſtions it treats, than what 
$ are to be found in our civil Rights and Laws. 
66 For, properly ſpeaking; it is the knowledge 
« of civil right, which teaches us that honeſty 
and virtue are to be preferred to all things, 
| 1 by ſhewing us, on the one ſide, true and ſo- 
„„ flid merit, honoured with rewards, dignities, 
% and glory; and on the other, guilt and in- 
* Juſtice, puniſhed with penalties, ignominy. 
e priſons, ſtripes, baniſhment, ahd death. And 
4 jt does not give us all theſe leſſons in looſe 
% and dry diſputations, thick-ſown with ſubtle 
4 ties; but it inſtructs us in a tone of authority 
* to ſubdue our paſſions, to ſet bounds to all 
e our- appetites, to content ourſelves with our 
on, and to withhold-our hands, eyes, arid 
5 deſires, from the poſſeſſions of others. Though 
« all the world ſhould declare againſt me, I 
& wilt-ſpeak my ſentiments : The little volume 
„of the XII Tables, in my opinion, . exceeds 
« the libraries of all the philoſophers, both in 
* the weight of its authority, and the abundant 
« utility to be extracted from it.” This judg-  _ 
ment of Cicero, ſo highly in favour of the laws 
of the XII Tables, is not-to be wondered at, if 
we reflect, that they \ were the e ex- 
| tract, 
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Jibellus, 6 quis han fontes bertate e Lib. I. 4 
& capita viderit, & auctori- erat. u. e | 
fatis pondere & — u- 5 | 
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LiVartrivs;M. Hor ATivs; Conſuls. 127. 

tract, and in a manner the flower of whatever A. R. 306. 
was moſt excellent im the laws of Greece. * S. 
It was in this body of Jaws, that: the-ſecurity #*: · 

of the citizens in particular, and of the ſtate in 

general, conſiſted at Rome. (a) To contèemn 

them, ſays Cicero, is not qnly to ſet aſide the 
force and obligation of: judgments, but to ſub- 
vert the intereſts and ties of civil ſociety. For 

without them, it would be impoſſible to aſcer- 

tain any man's right, or what is his own, and 

what another's; ande there could be no common 

and uniform rule between all for the obſervance 

and ſecurity of all. (5) Theſe laws, ſays the 

ſame Cicero again elſewhere, are the ſuppot̃t of 

the, dignity and prerogatives we enjoy in the 

commonwealth, the foundation of liberty, and 

the ſource of equity and juſtice. They are the 

life, the ſoul, that animate, guide the councils, 

form the deciſions, and regulate the judgments, 
of the ſtate. As our bodies can neither ſubſiſt, 
nor make any uſe of their nerves, blood, and 

members, without ſouls; ſo a city can neither 

ſupport itſelf, nor make any uſe of its members, 

the citizens, without laws. In free ſtates, the 
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law is the principle, to which every thing is re- 


4 


( ) Qui jus civile contem- 
nendum putat, is vincula re- 
ſolvit non modo judiciorum, 
ſed etiam utilitatis, vitæque 
communia. Etenim hoc 
ſublato, nihil eſt quare explo- 
ratum cuiquam poſſit eſſe, 
quid ſuum, aut alienum ſit: 
nihil eſt quod æquabile inter 
omnes atque unum omnibus 


eſſe poſſit. Cic. pro Cæcin. 
Re 10. . De 
5 Hoc vinculum eſt hu- 


zus dignitatis qua fruimur in 


epublica, hoc fundamentum 


3 


duced, 


libertatis, hic fons æquitatis. 
Mens, & animus, & conſili- 
um, & ſententia civitatis, po- 
ſita eſt in legibus. Ut cor- 
pora noftra fine mente, fic 


civitas fine lege, ſuis parti- 
bus, ut nervis ac ſanguine & 
membris, uti non poteſt. Le- 


gum magiſtri, magiſtratus: 


legum interpretes, judices: 
legum denique ideirco omnes 
ſervi ſumus, ut liberi eſſe 
poſſimus. Cic. pro Cluent. 
n. 146. 3 7 
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428: L.Vas#zs; M. HoRAaTavs; -Conlbls] 
Ack. $66. duced, and on which every r ee The 
its ins: 


Ante C. - magiſtrates are its miniſters; "the 
ls z and the whole people its vaſſals, in 
order to their being free and independant, by 
having no other maſter but the Law, or 1 55 
It muſt be owned, chat theſe ideas are great, 
noble, and magnificent : and they only apa | 
ſo, becauſe they are founded in nature itſ 
in truth. Cicero (a) conſidered human laws; | 
inſtituted for the government of ſtates and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, as. emanations of that 
Supreme Law, which enjoins good and prohi - 
bits evil; that, in his ſenſe, is mode than 
God himſelf, whoſe will, all- wiſe and omni- 
ſrient, is the primitive rule of all our duties. 
Accordingly he obſerves, that the magiſtrate - 
(by which word he underſtands all who govern) - 
ought to etnploy his authority ſolely in pre · 
ſeribing ſuch things as are good, virtuous, uſe - 
fal, and conformable to u laws. For in tha 
ſame manner as the People are ſubſervient to 
the magiſtrates, magiſtrates are ſubſervient to 
the laws 5 and it may be truly ſaid, that the 
magiſtrate is a 0 _ hs law a mute 


magiſtrate. 


() Lex nihil aliud eſt niſi ens leis obtemperat De 
rea, & a numine deorum 2. 3. | 
tracta ratio, imperans honeſta, Eile magiſtraths hang 
. prohibens contraria, Cic. orar. eſſe vim, ut preſit, præſcri- 
—.— . — 

vera atque „ juncta cum 8. Ut 

1 ita po? 
 paloprefunt mag iſtratus: ve» 
— * dici poteſt, maꝑiſtra 
trum legem eſſe loquentem, 
. —_— autem Abe. ; 
ah 9 De Us. F. . 2, 


batque recta, utilia, & con- 
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(EH is fifth bh N the ſpace of 
forty- five years, from the 3o6th to the 
35 lſt year of Rome. It ends with _ | 


beginoing of of the fiege of Ven. 


8 BIG SECT. 'I s 
War with the Poll and Aqui, and againſt the 
Sabines. The two Conſals triumph, 3 | 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the. Senate. Duin 
prevents the ſame Tribunes from being continued 
in office, Domeſtic troubles. The Aqui and 
Palfei advance to the gates of Rome. Fine ſpeech 
| of Quintins. The enemies are defeated, The 
| Roman people diſbonour themſelves by a Juggment 


1 | which Pra. paſs againſt the Ardeates. 
| By Vitintvs. DE Ord in,» 
ws M. Honarros, * | e „ | 3 ofa 


446. : 

HE domeſtic troubles, cafe by the War with 
dad conduct of the Decemwvirs, being ap- pa 3 
* ad by Wer abdication and puniſhment, af- 20.9.1. 
irs without doors became th eien attention theSabincs 
a the WO - pies | | . Dionyſ. 
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124 L. VaLtnivs, M. Honk ius, Conſuls. : 


A. R. 366. Valerius, one of the Conſuls, ſet out with his 
Ant. C. army aginſt the Equi and Volſci, who had 
446. united their forces. As he knew that thoſe 
| people had conceived great contempt for the 
Roman troops, in conſequence of the advanta- 
ges they had gained over them, whilft under the 
command of the Decemvirs, far from undeceiv- 
ing them, he induſtriouſly fomented their pre- 
ſumption, and. endeavoured to augment their 
temerity, by affected evaſions and reſerve, as 
; if he apprehended comng to blows with them. 
: For this reaſon, he pitched his camp upon an 
eminence of very difficult acceſs, furrounded it 
with a deep foffe, and took great care to fortify 
it well. The enemy often advanced to bid 
him defiance, inſulting and reproaching him 
with .cowardice. He however lay ſtill, and 
kept cloſe within his intrenchments. Some time 
after, having received advice, that the enemy 
had detached the beſt part of their troops to ra- 
vage the country of the Latines. and Hernici, 
and that few remained to guard their camp, he 
marched out of his, and offered them battle. 
As nobody appeared, he continued the reſt of 
the day under arms without moving. Night 
obliged him to retire, when he refreſhed and 
reſted his troops. The enemy recalled thoſe in 
haſte that were diſperſed to plunder, who poſted 
back, not all together, nor in good order, but 
in ſeparate parties, and in the condition they 
were found, when they received news of the 
motion of the Romans. Early the next day, 
the Conſul made his troops advance towards 
the enemy's, camp, with the reſolution to at- 
rack. it if they did not come to battle. After 
having waited a ſufficient time, as nobody ap- 
peared he gave the ſignal for the attack. The 
Aqui and Volſci, ne that . 
an 


L. Valkxius, M. ei re Conſuls. 125 


und not arms and courage, ſhould defend victo-4. R. 306. 
rious armies, then quitted their camp in order N GC 
to engage. Before all their troops were marched ? · 
out, and had time to form themſelves, Valerius 
attacked them with his infantry, and put them 

into diſorder. At firſt they fell back: but up- 
on being reproached by their generals for giv- 
ing ground before beaten enemies, they reſu- 
med courage, and renewed the fight. The 
Conſul, on his ſide, animated his ſoldiers, 
< He bade them remember, that this was the 
„ firft day on which, become free, they had | 
< fought for their free country, no longer un- 
der an Appius, but, Valerius, who had eſta- 
« bliſhed its liberty. - That. they ſhould now 
66 demonſtrate, it was not owing to the ſoldiers, 
but the generals, that they had not been vic- 
« torious'in the former battles. Then advancing 
to the horſe: Brave Romans, ſaid he, yon are 
note t0 ſupport the dignity of your rank, and your 
honour. ' | The foot have made the enemy give way : 
do you compleat their diſorder, and drive them out 
of the feld of battle. ©, The ardour of the troops 
was incredible. The enemy could not ſuſtain 
ſo rude a charge, and broke. Abundance of 
them were killed in the battle and purſuit: and 
Valerius remained maſter of their camp with 
great ſpoils. 994 2001005 4590 
The news of, this victory was ſoon carried to 
the other army that acted againſt the Sabines, 
and excited a great emulation there. Horatius, 
by ſkirmiſhing and ſlight engagements, in which 
his troops had always the advantage, had ac- 
cuſtomed them to confide rather in their preſent 
valour, than to remember their paſt defeats un- 
der the Decemvirs. Tho Sabines, encouraged 
by the ſucceſſes of the year before, inceſſantly 
med them, and * them with amu- 


e „ ſing 


126 L. VALRIUs, M. HoraTivs, Conſuls 
AR. ee dhe themſelves. with petty encounters, Whiiſt 
Ant, C. they were afraid to come to a deeiſrye battle, = 
440. Theſe re proaches had more effect than they who 
made them would have deſwed. The Romans, 
enraged on one ſide by repeated inſults, and 
animated on the other by the example of their 
fellow- ſoldiers, ho were upon the point of re- 
turning victorious to Rome, preſſed the Conſul 
to lead them againſt the enemy. After having 
well aſſuted bimfelf of their diſpoſition ia en- 
gage, he ordered them to prepare for battle! the 
nett day. The Romans experienced fram the 
Sabines in the. action all that the vigour and 
courage of an enemy is capable: when fupported 
by great ſucceſſes. - Both folders and officers, | 
— eſpecially their general, did prodigies of 
valour. The Roman horſe however behaved fo 
well on this occaſin, and ſeconded the Conſul 
ſo effectually, that he obtained! a compleat vic- 
_ ary over. the enemy. Great numbers of them 
wette killed in the battle, and mee taken pri- 
ſaners. The \Conful made himſelf maſter alſo 
of their camp, which they werereduced to ahan- 


don with thein b — alt the ſpoils: and 
priſoners they had cen ban the Romans: In 
the laſt War. 2 YA 


For both bete vidtories Gy AY 
over different enemies, the Senate, aut of ih- 
with to the Conſuls, decreed only one day of 
ſupplication and thankſgiving to the Gads. But 
che People, mare: le and religions, ag - 
qquitted themſelves of che ee ee > 
ing day; and this ſecond:folemnity, -performeil 
_ without the decree: of the: Senate;, war more 
ſplendidly celebrated, and by a greater cancourſe | 
of the People, than that of the day before. 
Narrowneſs of ſpirit and: puerility is here evi | 


den n in other chings ſo wiſe and 
| : 4 : | venerable, 


L. Vari, M. Hona pie, Coofuls tay 
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vesßegable. Becauſe they are diſſatisficd with the 


Conſuls, who ſeemed too much attached tg,the**%* 6 


bamage, which it was uſuab to render the Gods 


The twa Conſals concerted together to ax · 73e rave. , 
tive near Rama almoſt at the ſame time, that is C,, 
te ay, within: ane day of one another. They“ 
fanmoned the Senata ta aſſembie in the field fg, 
Mars, in order ta rander an accaunt there of the the b. 
fueceſs of the campaign. The principal Sena- tion „ 15 


tors gomplained, that they were aſſembled in the 
wuüdſt of the ſaldiers with deſign: ta intimidate 
am. The Conſuls, to leave them vo room for 


upon the like occaſions. But they carried the 


- 1 _ 
* 


Senate. 


ſach complaints, adjaurned the aſſemblytaa place 


Poetted what: each pf them bad done at the bead 
_ of, their armaies, and demanded: that the Senats 
would be plealed ta grant them the henour of 
tiumphng, They: found every body entirely 
axexle do them. Among! thoſe who oppoled 


here, they re · 


ſo quſt a demand, none did it mere warm 


Dean C. Claudius, the uncle of Appius the De- 


c vir. Tha motive ef his oppoſition was no- 


toriouſiy evident. His violence proceeded, from 


aſcnihed pasticulauy te the two Conſuls. His 
opinion was however, followed hy the mæjority 
and they were neſuſed triumphs. Provoked by 


be treatment of his nephew Appius, which he 


that refuſal, and the affront ſo unjuſtly offered 


them, thay addreſſed themſalves to the People, 
who - unanimoully voted them that hondun. 
This was the: firſt time that any one triumpbed 


by an ordinance of the People without the ean · 


ſent of the Senate We ſee that Body from time 


D time continually loſing ſame one on ather of 
its prixileges; and may: gblerves. that. is is al» 
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128 LE. Vattervs, M. HoxATius, Conſuls-. 


AR-ze 06. moſt always lone injuſtice! of its 1595 that occa- | 


n 5 Age 
46 5+, This vieoryof the People aa their Tribunes 
prevents has almoſt occaſioned: new matter of trouble, 
the re-elec-tyy, the combination the latter had entered into 
tion of the cauſe themſelves to be continued in their 


— Th ce 1 happened forranately to fall to Dui- 


Lit. 1. 3. Iius's lot to preſide tat chat election. He was a 
: << man of ſenſe; ho cdid not ſuffer himſelf to be 


hurried away with the ſtream, and directed his 

conduck by the view of the public good. Con- 

vineed that ſuch! continuation in office would 

render them extremely odious. and only tend to 

diſcredit the conduct of the People, he openly 

declared, that he would not ſuffer any of his 

cCollegues to be relelected. It was in vain for 

them to preſs him to leave the Tribes at liberty 

to vote as they thought' fit; or, if he found 

any difficulty in that, to reſign his place to ano- 

ther: he perfiſted to the laſt in his reſolution. 

To confirm himſelf the more in it, and ſucceed 

the better in his deſign, he deſired the Conſuls 

to favour him with their preſence at his trĩbunal, 

and aſked them what views they had with re- 

ſpect to the aſſmbly for the election of Conſuls. 

As they anſwered, that they were determined to 

create new ones, hè carried tkem with him to 

the aſſembly of the People; in order to ſtrengthen 
bimſelf dy cheir ſuffrages, which, from magi- 
ſtrates ſo attached to the People as they were, 

could neither be ſuſpected nor diſagreeable. He 

there aſked them kat they would do in caſe the 
People, out of gratitude to them for the re- 

eſtabliſhment of their liberty, and their great 
ſucceſſes in the war, ſhould re- elect them Con- 

ſuls. They made the ſame anſwer, and proteſt- 

ed, that however ſenſible they might be of the 


great honour intended them, they would not ac- 
cept 


ö 

3 

* 
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L. Vatrkius, M. Honxr ue, 12. 
cept it. The People, admiring their perſeve- AR. 306. 


* 


: 
4 


rance and conſtancy in ſhewing themſelves to 
the laſt the reverſe. of the Decemvirs, proceed- 
ed to the election, and choſe firſt ive new Tri- 
bunes. But Duilius, ſeeing the party his nine 


collegues had made ſo ſtrong, that none of their 


competitors for the Tribuneſhip were likely to 
have a ſufficient number of voices, diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly, ahd would not hold it afterwards for 


filling up the vacant places. He affirmed, and 


not without foundation, that he had ſatisfied the 
law, which no where mentioned, that it was ne- 
ceſſary at once, and on the ſame day, to create 
all the ten Tribunes ; and which on the contra- 


ry faid in expreſs terms, that ſuch perſons as the 
firſt nominated ſhall adopt for their collegues, ſhall 


enjoy the ſame privileges, and be deemed Tribunes 


| as legally elected as themſelves. The nine old 
ones had nothing to reply, and were obliged to 
- acquieſce. Duilius quitted his office, equally in 
favour of the Senate and People. There are 
actions, and a certain conduct, ſo full of reaſon 
and equity in themſelves, that nobody can re- 
fuſe them their eſteem and approbation; and if 


every body in. office behaved in that manner, 
there would never be either troubles or com- 
plaints in ſtates. 1 


4 


The new Tribunes, in the choice of thoſe 


they were to nominate to fill up their number, 


had great regard to the deſire and recommenda- 
tion of the Senators. They even choſe two Pa- 
tricians, who had been Coliſuls, Sp. Tarpeius * The 


3 oot⸗ 


and A. Haterius. | 


onſuls, 129 
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gear of 
Rome. 
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3 2 . M 10 
Ant. C. V1RGINvs. | 
„ Nothing conſiderable W under theſe 


v. 
| 5 3 Conſuls either within or without doors, and 
every thing remained in ſufficient tranquillity : : 

; only 1. Trebonius, one of the Tribunes, to ob- 
viate the inconvenience that happened the year 
before, paſſed a law which ordained, that, in 
the election of Tribunes, the People for the fu- 
ture ſhould nominate the whole ten themſelves. 

Mm 2 M. Groans Maczrinus. | 

A. R. 308. . JoLivs | 3 oa 8 
Ant. C. 5 | 
444. The Conſuls having perceived ſome ſecret : 


Demeftic meaſures taken by the tribunes againſt the A 
troubles. trician Youth, which might ſoon blow u r. 
flame of ſedition, if not remedied in time, fo 
means to keep the People within the bounds of 
their duty, by the reſolution, which they ſeemed 
to have taken, of levying an army for a war 
with the Equi and Volſci, but of which they 
fſuſpended the execution. Thus, without claſh- 
ing with the power of the Tribunes, or expoſing 
the majeſty of the Senate to new inſults, they 
eſtabliſhed tranquillity at home and abroad, at 
leaſt during the greateſt part of the year. 
But in the latter months, the antipathy and 
diviſion of the two Orders began to appear. 
The young Patricians, always haughty and en- 
. terprizing, oppreſſed fuch of the Plebeians as 
were weakeſt and moſt expoſed to injury, whilft 
the latter found neither the aid nor [cnt they 
haad reaſon to expect from their Tribunes; be- 
cauſe the Tribunes themſelves, through their too 
great eaſineſs and patience, were not exempt 
from the injurious treatment and violence of the 


Patrician. — The People were diflatisfied 
on 


© ©» 


G. Maczxinvs, C. Joris, Conſuls, 3471 
on that account with their Tribunes, and open- A. R. 30. 
1 declared, that for the maintenance and ſecu- 4 N 

rity of their perſons and rights, they had occa- 
ſion for ſuch magiſtrates as the Icilii. (a) The 
elder Senators on their ſide, were, ſenfible, that 
their youth were too turbulent, and carried 
things too far: But, as there was a kind of no- 
ceſfiry for one of the parties to exceed the 
bounds of moderation, and it was impoſſible to 
keep. the balance of government in an exact 
equilibrio, they thought it better that it ſhould 
incline on their ſide, and that their youth ſnould 
carry their pride and haughtineſs too far, rather 
than their adverſaries: ſo difficult is it, when 
the defence of liberty is in queſtion, to obſerve 
a juſt medium, and not to depart from the ſtridt 

rules of Juſtice! Each fide, under -pretext of - 
preſerving its equality, took pains: to depreſs 
the other; and in order to have. nothing to ap- 
prehend or ſuffer from it, rendered itſelf terri- 
dle and: oppreflive: as if it was. ng ng 

neceſſary that there ſhould: be violence on | 
fide, and that the one could not be ſeeure from. 
injury, without impoſing it upon the other. 

If we: reflect on the diſpoſition of mind fo 
well deſcribed in this place by Livy, we ſhall 1 
find it the real ſource of all the troubles that ems 

' broiled the commonwealth. Aud in this re- 

1 ay Senate ſeems leaſt excuſable t nnen 

| K 2 315-8. 
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pr PRYOR catrgm,” extollic " 1 i bo 
ut nimis feroces ſuos credere.  difficili eſt; cavendoque ne 
2 eſſe, ita malle, ſi mo- metuant Deines; net | 

us excedendus eſſet, ſais, dos ultrö ſe efficiunt./ & 

adverſariis, ſupereſſe juriam a nobis repultam, ro 

animos. Adeo moderatio tu- quam aut facere aut pati ne- 
endæ libertatis, dum æquari ceſſe ſit, ee, e 
velle ſimulando i ita ſe quiſque Liv. os 


4 


. advanceto 


132 Q Carrrox mus, A. Wit Conſuls. 


As R. - as (a) Salluſt obſerves, when there is a diſpute 
between two parties, of which the one is weaker 

. than the other, there feems to be reaſon for 
preſuming, that the ſtrongeſt is the aggreſſor. 
And indeed, without deſigning to excuſe the 
People, we ſee the Senate on all occaſions intent 
-upon humbling and depreſſing them, as if the 
Plebeians had not been a part of the ſtate as 
well as the Senators, and were incapable and 
unworthy of ret * hare in the. gn 


ment. 
A. R. 39. T. Qemrivs Carrroumus, IV. 
Ant. C.  Acrippa Furvs. 
oy Theſe Conſuls found no ſedition at handy nor 


war abroad actually on foot: but Rome was 
menaced both with the one and the other. The 
diſcord of the citizens could be prevented no 
longer, the Tribunes and People being ex- 
tremely exaſperated againſt the Senate, and the 
aſſemblies reſounding every day with nothing | 
| bur accuſations againſt ſome Senator or other. 
The Agi On the firſt rumour of theſe domeſtic feuds, - 


and Volſci the Aqui and Volſci, as if they had been the . 


thegateroffignal of war to them, took arms. Their lea- 
Rome. ders, prompted by the deſire. of ſpoils, repre- 
8 I. 3. ſented to them, that every thing was in con- 
©.06—70. 4 fuſion at Rome; that neither order nor diſci- 
e pline were obſerved there; that the levies 
4 could not be made; that the People were 
4% ſolely. employed in oppoſing the Senate in 
every thing; and that the ardour and viva- 
city the Romans formerly had againſt ene- 


66 mics without LN. they now turned againſt 
OE | 5 them 


7 Ka ket Pty videtur, 
alluſt. in belt. Tugarth. 


2 CarTron dvs, A. 33 Confuls. 


* themſelves; tearing each other like angry A. R. x 109. 
< wolves, That the preſent was an happy oc- Ant. C. 


4 caſion for ſurprizing and ſubjecting them. 
| Having joined their forces, they firſt ravaged the 
country of the Latines; and as nobody appeared 
to oppoſe them, animated by the authors of the 

war, who exulted with joy, they advanced to = | 

walls of Rome on — fide: next the gate / . 
ina, deſtroying the whole country in the fight 


of the Romans by way of inſult. 


2, 443: 


When they. were marched back to Corbio, Ouintins s 
laden with booty without reſiſtance, and in good fre la- 
order, the Conſul Quintius called an aſſembly —— 


of the People, and ſpoke to them as . 
Romans, though I am not conſcious ta myſelf of 
any crime, it is with extreme ſbame that I noto 
appear in your aſſembly. Do you know, and ſball 
poſterity be told, that the Aiqui and Volſci, ſcarce 
capable not long fince of making bead againſt the 
Hernici, camt in arms with impunity to tbe walls 
of Rome in the fourth Conſulſhip of T. Quintius ! 
Had IT foreſeen, that this year was 10 be diftin- 
guiſhed iy ' ſuch ignominy, I ſhould have avoided 
the Conſulſbip, either by. voluntary baniſhment or 
even death.” Alas ! I had enjoyed ſufficient honours : 
I bad lived long enough : 1 ſhould have died in ny 
third Conſulſbip. For upon whom falls the con- 
tempt our enemies have expreſſed for us upon this 
| occafion | Is it upon your Conſuls, or upon "youre 
ſelves, Romans ? If it is to be aſcribed to us, take 
tbe Conſulſbip from per ſons ſo unwor thy of it; and 
if. that does not ſuffice,. puniſh us as we deſerve. 
But, if the fault be yours, may the Gods and men 
forgive you ; wwe only _ that you ſhould repent 
F it. No, Romans : # ey neither. defpiſed your 
want of courage, nor relied upon their own valour, 


| They knew themſelves and you too well. Our di- 


* . robich are the bane A5 this * ſupply them 
| K 3 , Fu 
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2 their whale” force and confidences Whilſt: ue can 
ſet no bounds to the defire of rule, nor you to tbe 
#43" exagſtve love of liberty 3 big neither" Patricians 
or Plebeians, can endure each other: they bave 
taken courage, and reſumed their former 
In the name of the Gods, Romans, what b. e 
vun baue, what doyow aim at? You have formed da- 
mands upon demands, projets upon projetts, again 
us ; and we bave complied with them all. By 4 
late undertaking, under pretext of eb abliſhing 4 
uad of equality in the ftate * new laws, you have 
= 280 infringed all our rights and privileges, Mie baut 
luffered it, and tus ftill ſuffer it. I hen will our 
 difeords end? When ſpall we confider ourſelves as 
citizens f the ſame city, and as ſons e, the ſame 
country? Can you ſee without pain our lands de- 
Broyed with s and ſword, the ſpoils: carried off 
with impunity, and the bouſes ſmaaking and in 
| flanies ? Though you are unconcerned about the 
public intereſt, you will each of you Jeon have an 
account of your particular loſſes in your lands and 
farms. Have you wherewithal here to re-imbuife 
es? Wi 2 your . Tribunes repay yot hes 
you bave et? They will give you wordi and ha- 
rangues as many as yon pleaſe; accuſetions in 
abundance againſt the principal per ſons of the city, 
laws wupen laws, and aſſemblies without number. 
- But did any one of you ever leave thoſe aſſemblies 
#icber and better in * affairs than. be came to 
them? What: do you carry from themt to your 
wives and children, - except" reſentment, hatred and 


enmity public and private? againſt #he fatal effetts 


of which it is neither your own viriue or inno- 
tence, but tbe aid, ah arms, of ſtrangers, that 

8 fecure you. It was not fo when you fought under 
1s in the open eld, nor in the Forum wider your 
 Tribunts ; when you made the enemy iremble with 
pour warlike cries in baitles, aud not (be-Senaters 


Q.Carrrorings, A. Foros; C, "25 
th your faditieus noiſe in tbe aſſemùlics. Aſter ha- A. R. 3096. 
 ving taken conjiderable:ſpoils from tbe enenp, and unt. C. 
made yourſelves maſteruiof their country; you ben.. 
returned in triumph. to your homes and. head : 
gods, laden with | ſpoils: and: glory, as-is for 
yourſelves" as the publiot : whereas new you fulfer | 
 #hbe's 10 go hence eariched:with' your  effetts.. 

Do yon ſtay till the Aiquirand Yolſci come ta rouge 
ven from Jaun let hur g .-uithin. thife walls, and 
pur ſue yon 40 your ows: bouſts ? id e 

time enough to mut and tate arms? 
am ferfible that more agreeable. thing - might- | 
Te fad o you: but, though I fbould ES ; 
natural — .necefſity would now: obiige me 
Iso ſpeak truth rather than is flatter vou. I ſhiul® 
be very glad, Romans, to pleaſe yon; bat: I had 
 muth ratber preſerve you, in pact; 
You may. 3e diſpoſed in reſpett tu . 
Fiben you" can a length undective yaorſalber, 
a6 open your eyes to the manner in which your” 
Tribune 5 you, and abuſe your cradulity; if 
von will reſume the. ſentiments of your fathers, and: 
return to your ancient principles, I tate upon me, 
on ibe forfeit of my life; to defeat and put ta e 
tbeſe inſplent ravagers of our lands, ta tate 
Mhem their camp, _ 40 transfer from our: malls 
and gates into their: cities this terror. of wer, 
whith now gives you ſuch great and juſt al. 
Seldom or ever Was the moſt popular has 
rangue of a Tribune received more 1 
than this diſcourſe of the Conſul, however aw- 
ful and; ſevere he was. The youth: themſelves, 
- whoſe refuſal, in conteſts. of this kind, was a 
| powerful reſource againſt the endeavours of the 
Senate, "breathed nothing but arms and war. 
The ſight of the country people, who took re- 
ſuge in che city, apd of thoſe who had been dri- 
* their. lands, and were werber with 
| | AK. _—_ Ms bo I OR. 
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wounds, till more moving than any deſcription, | 
the . would give of them, Bled all the.ci 


(a) rt Qui 


paſſion, — the ſame time, 


ius quittedt this aſſembly, and 


entered the Senate, all eyes were fixed upon him 

with admiration, as the ſole aſſertor af the ma- 
jeſty of the Roman name. The principal Se- 
nators ſaid. That his ſpeech. was truly worthy. 


of the Conſular. dignity, . worthy of the 3 | 
e ſulſhips with which he had been honoured, 


“ and of his whole life illuſtrious by the moſt 
55. glorious offices of the ſtate, that he had often 
« born, and oftner deſerved. That other Con- 
«* ſuls had either ſought. abjectly to make their 
5 court to the People, by betraying the honour 
© of their order; or had rendered them ſtill 
e more obdurate and untractable by ſupporting 6 


& the righ 


ts of the Senate with too much rigour 


* and haughtineſs. That Quintius had admi-, 
“ rably- adapted his diſcourſe to the preſent 
„ conjuncture, that is to ſay, had expreſſed 
& ha nar in a manner. equally praper to ſup- 

rt the majeſty of the Senate, and cement 


cc Ks 
& ders: 


underſtanding between the two or- 
- That they all deſired himſelf and his 


t collegue to provide for the ſafery. of the ſtate... 
That at the ſame time they requeſted the Tri: 
0 _ 0 f ans 10 n., er, the Conſuls for 


«bad "Y Sevatum ok . 
tum eſt, ibi verò in Quinti- 
um omnes verſi, ut unum 


vindicem majeſtatis Romani 


intueri ; & primores patrum 


dignam dicere N 
imperio conſulari, dignam 


tot Conſulatibus anteaQtis, 
dignam vita omni plena ho- 


| yorum ſzpe geſtorum, fepjus i Liv. 


44 marin . 
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weriterum. Alios Conſules, 


aut per proditionem dignitatis 
patrùm Plebi adulatos, aut 
acerbe tuendo jura ordinis aſ- 

iorem domando multitu- 
_ fecifle : T. Quintium. 


 prationem majeſtatis patrum, | 


concordizque - ordinum, & 


temporum and | 


car A. Foxrus;: Conſul? | 


46 removing the « enemy from the:walls and as 
et of the city, and to render the people docile Ant. og : 
«and ſubmiſſive: to the deſires of the Senate. 43. 2 


That their common country, in ſo preſſing a 
danger, when the enemy, aften . ra- 
* vaged the lands about Rome; kept the city 
* in a manner beſieged, addreſſed itſelf with 
66 confidence to the ame and . 
„ their aid. 12510 4 * Add 
The levies were dvcreed * the Conlulsy 5 
made, not only without 1 with 
incredible promptitude. The brought 
the enſigns out of the treaſury, and cauſed themy 
to be carried to the field of Mars. The troops. 
marched away at ten in the morning the ſame 
day, and advanced ten miles from Rome. The 
next day they came in view of the e enemy near 
Corbio, and encamped. The third day it was 
reſolved to give battle without loſs of time. 
On the fide of the Romans, their juſt rage, in- 
flamed by the boldneſs of the enemy in coming 
to inſult them under the Walls of Rome, and a 
warm deſire of revenge, would admit no delay. 
As for the qui and Volſci, Who ſaw there 
woas no quarter to be expected for them from an 
enemy againſt whom they had ſo often revolted, 
deſpair itſelf exalted their courage, and ah 
it neceſſary for them to fight valiantl y.. 
fa): As both the Conſuls were with che 8 
their power was equal. Agrippa, who knew: 
that nothing is more contrary to the ſucceſs of 


e e 2 co e command and was ſen- 
£4 0 taste - ble 
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(4 In exercitu Romano coll erat. Et præ- 
cum duo Conſules eſſent tc atus ille factlcat ſummitten- 
teſtate pari; quod faluberri- tis ſe comiter feſpondebat, 
mum in adminiſtratione ways communicando conſilia lau- 
narum rerum eſt, ſumma im- deſque, & quando imparem 
Peri, Coscedente Agrippa, bi. Liv. pu 


1 


AR. zog ſible of Quintius's: ſuperien-abilicies in military 


| Ante / affairs, religned the whole auttioricy to him 


443 24 


The latter, on his ſide, repaid as he ought the 


generoſity: end deference of his collegue in that 


fabmiffion to hit, by communicating ro bim all 


his counſeis, doing every thing in concert with- 
him, giving him a ſhare: in the glory of all the 


ſucceſſes, and: in making bim his equal in all- 


things without exception. A fine diſpute of ge- 
neroſity this ; and an excellent example for ge- 


nerals uf armies, but rarely ĩmitated! 


Quintius commanded thetright wing, Agrip- 
Albus the centre. Servi Sülpicius, another ge- 
the right wing fought with: extraordinary bra - 
very, and found a vigorous reſiſtance on the fade: 
of the Volſti. Sulpicius with the horſe broke; 
h the enemy's main body; and migbt 


had time to rally and form thermſelves: but he 
thought it better to attack them in the rear, 

which he did directiy, and would have put; 
them into diſorder by puſhing» them on that 


_ fide,” whilſt they were engagell with: the Roman 


and Volſci had not come up, and charged him- 
ſelf vigorouſly. Sulpicius then cried out to his 
, Phat they had no time to loſe: that 
* they were upon the point of being ſurrounded, 
* and of having their communication cut off 


< an extraordinary effort againſt the enemy's 


* horſe. That only to put them to flight did 


Der ſuffice:5:that ir wasabſolctely neee Hr 0 


cht both horſes and men to piece, im order 


to prevent, their coming fo blows, and te- 
«4 newing the battle a ſecond time. That after 
: * 593944 — 


57 Bs 29 33 „ having; 
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© having broke the main with-' A:R. 
” out any tefillance, they re more Ant. . 
„ from the horſe.“ He — not ſpeak to them 443- © * 
in van. The: whole Roman: cavalry charged 1 
the enemy's at the ſame inſtant; and put ther . 
to flight. Great part of them were killed with = ; 
their horſes by the ſpears of the Romans; who 
then attacked the foot again, and diſpatched ar 
aid du camp: tu the Conſuls with ad vice of hat 
had paſſed . Tbe Romans on the wings had 
already ſome advantage. The news ef the ca- 
valry's: victory animated them extremely, and 
on the dontrary occaſioned as great conſterna- 
tion amongſt: che Aqui, who already begam to 
give way. Fbe centre of ö army} 
which: had:beetr/pat into uiſorder at firſt by the 
Roman horſe; Mas the firſt that broke. Quits. 
tius aftetwards broke the left wing, and put it 
to flight. The right made more reſiſtance, and 
more trouble. Agrippa, who was brave 
and full of fire, ſeeing that things went better 
every where than on his ſide, ſnatched an enſign 
ont of the hands of the officer who carried irt, 
and threw it amongſt the enemy where the bats. 
tle was warmeſt. The ſoldiers, through fear of 
Jloſing that r was dremed the great- 
eſt of diſgraces, threw themfelves with. fury up- 
on the enemy, and put them to flight. The 
victory thus became univerſal. Quintius then 
ſent to infotm his collegue, that he was upon 
the point of attacking the enemy's camp; but 
deferred it tilÞ he knew whether he had put an 
tud to the batile on his ſider That if ſo, he 
would do well to join him with his troops, in 
order that the whole army might have an equal 
ſhare in the ſpoila. e immediately ad- 
vanced to his i and after having con- 
26.1 | 55 nnn 
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ted each other upon their mutual ſucceſs, 
* they attacked * camp. where. —_ found _ | 
The Conſuls marched Lens their troops 0 
— laden with the ſpoils they had taken 
from the enemy, without including thoſe th 
had recovered, which were all that had been 


when their country was ravaged. It does not 
appear, ſays Livy, either that the Conſuls de- 


manded, or the Senate talked of granting them, 


a trium ph; and no reaſon is given, either for 
their , negleGing that honour, or deſpairing to 
obtain it. For my part, continues the ſame hi- 

rian, as far as one may form conjectures con- 
cerning times ſo remote, I imagine, that as the 
Senate ſome years before had refuſed the honour 
of triumph to the Conſuls Valerius and Hora- 


tius, who, beſides the Æqui and Volſci, had 


conquered the Sabines, a very powerful people, 


the Cooſuls of this year, who had defeated but 


half thoſe enemies, made a ſcruple of demand - 


ing a triumph, leſt, if they obtained it, it might 


ſeem to be granted rather o ee chan to 


merit. | 
However chat waving ako Conſals 1 were not hs 


leſs eſteemed and honoured by the public; and 


I believe my readers will unanimouſly concur in 
granting them the honour of a triumph, eſpeci- 


ally on account of the uncommon example each 
of them gave of a moderation and generoſity, 
in my opinion, infinitely preferable to the 


victory itſelf,” which was the effect of it: fora 


miſunderſtanding between the two Conſuls might 


have prevented 1 it. We but too commonly he 


the moſt important and: beſt concerted projects 
rendered abortive by the eee nd ill-will = 
a ee in — | _ E 
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The Romans diſhonoured their victory over A. R. 300%. 

the qui and Volſci by a ſelf-intereſted judg - nt · C. 

ment which they paſſed ſome time after, | The 2, 

Arcini and Ardeates had long diſputed the People dif- 


right to a ſmall territory, for which they had ener 


| : AN Pr I A | themſelves 
fought many battles. - Tired at length of war, by K jude- 


they agreed to ſubmit to the arbitration of the wee; 
Roman People, and accordingly referred the whichrbey 
difference to their deciſion. The cauſe was 1 be- 
Pleaded with great force on both fides : wit- er xe — 
neſſes were alſo produced, and the People were and 4ri- 
upon the point of proceeding to vote, when a 81. 
Roman Plebeian of fourſcore and three years 1 . 3. 
of age, named Scaptius, roſe up abruptly, and Deny 
declared to the aſſembly, . That the territo- I. 1i. p. 
ry in queſtion belonged neither to the Aricini 729. 
nor the Ardeates, but to the Roman People, 
« as a dependance of Corioli. That his evi- 
% dence could not be ſuſpected, becauſe he _ 
had been at the taking of that city, and had - 
<« ſerved twenty years when the Romans made 
< themſelves maſters of it. That he had not 
long to live; but that be could not help 
<« claiming poſſeſſion of a territory by his fee- 
ble voice, to the. acquiſition of which his 
% armed hands had contributed. That he 
« firmly adviſed the People not to paſs judg- 
«© ment againſt themſelves through a vicious 
and miſtaken ſhame. notwithſtanding the 
« juſtice of their cauſe.” „„ 
The Conſuls, ſeeing that the aſſembly liſt- 
ened to Scaptius not only with ſilence, but a 
kind of approbation, called gods and men 
- to. witneſs, that they did not give their conſent 
to. the notorious injuſtice, which was upon the 
point of being committed; and accompanied 
with the principal Senators, they remonſtrated to 
all the Tribes ſeparately, That the Roman 
cl rp 5 People 
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& allies by ſo groſs and manifeſt an injuſtice 
(a) becauſe loſſes in point of reputation and 


* to arbitrate, they adjudged a territory to 
« themſelves, to which they had never formed 


& any pretenſion, in prejudice of the parties 
4 concerned: That though the lands in que- 
& ſtion were not of fo ſmall value as they re- 
ally were in reſpect to the Roman People, 
and the revenues of them might be ſuppoſed 


© to be very conſiderable, they would not gain 
« ſo much by appropriating them to them- 
« ſelves, as they would loſe by N the 

ice; 


« public faith are greater than can be valued 


deputies of the two fates carry home this news ? „ 


Shall the allies, and enemies, of Rome be told it? 


ter] Can one imagine, that the neighbouring peo- 


ple will atiribute ſo unexampled a judgment to a 


man like Scaptius, without either name or ow 


and in a word equally void of ſenſe and ſhame 


Aud is not the infamy it will reſlelt upon the No- 


man People moſt evident, «who freely and in cool 


Blood diſgrace themſelves for ever? For what elſe 
can be the conſequence of ſuch a proceeding ? The 


2 


7 


E. 4 ly, if, in a diſpute which they were choſen 


. What grief will it give the firſt, what joy the lat. : 


Conſuls and Senators, truly concerned for the 


bauonour of the People, remonſtrated to this ef- 
fect in the ſtrongeſt manner to the Tribunes and 
multitude, mingling the moſt affecting entre - 
ties with repreſentations ſo full of wiſdom. _ 
Both the one and the other were ineffetual, 
The Tribunes were no longer maſters of the 


0 1 | . 
A . 


(a) Nam fame quidem & fidei damaa mejor elfe, quam 
unari poſſent. Liv. ' _ FT. 


Q. A A Fun ns, Conſuls. 146 | 
populace (a): for it was common for the 1. R. .* 
i | 


bunes to be mote governed'by the multitude, **t 
than the multitude Is them. It appears, that ** 
the ſuffrages were vepeated three. ſeveral times. 
Perhaps that was in effect of the remonſtrances 
of the Tribunes. The Tribes however ob- 


ſtinately perſiſted in their opinion, and ad- 


| judged the 0 tetritory in queſtion to the Roman 


People. It is agreed, that it was their right, 


and ought to have been adjudged ſo, if che af- 


fair had been referred to the deciſion of others, 5 


and the Romans had claimed it as parties. But 


their right to it did not diminiſn the infamy of 


this ſentence. At 
cern, and appeared more i 
than to the Aritini and Ardeates themſelves. 
We ſhall ſee in the ſequel that they made 
amends for un 0 1 nn in 
thelr Je”; \ dee 


the Senate more con- 


to them, 
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T be 7. baker propoſe two. Fay which 2, 2 
© great: tumults: the one for permitting the Pa- 
 trician- and Plebeian families 10 intermarry z 

' the other for giving the Plebeians a ſhare in 
the Conſulſbip. Thoſe marriages are permit- 
ted; and it is agreed that military Tribunes 
«with Conſular authority, inſtead of Conſuls, 
Hall be electad, and Plebeians admitted into 
Ißbat aſice. Inſtitution of Cenſors. Function, 
E thoſe magiſtrates. Effects and advantages of 
tile Canſerſip. be Senate ſend immediate aid 
i the Ardeates, "attacked by: the Volſci: they 
4 afterwards. make them. entire amends for the 
e eee e. the People. 
Great famine at Rome, It gives Sp. Malius 


room to entertain thoughts of mating bimſelf 


Lig: He is killed by Servilius Abala, maſter 
of "the borſe o the Dilger 2 Chg eng ow 


| cinnatus. 
AR 19. M. Genvcivs, * 
Ant. C. 5 
3 C. CURTIUS. 
The Tri- y- olent tumults took place at © Rene from 
bunes pro- the beginning of this year, occaſioned by 


cow 
Zar two new important Laws ſed by the Tri- 
which oc-bunes of the People By the firſt, Sor en 
cafiongreatirs author demanded, that the Patricians and 
2 4 Plebeians ſhould be permitted to intermarry, 
C. 1—6, Which was expreſsly rohibited by the laws of 
Dionyſ. the twelve Tables: by the ſecond, the Tri- 
1:1-P73%bunes propoſed that the Conſuls ſhould be 
—73% elected indifferently out of the Senate and Peo- 
ple, whereas till then only Patricians had been 


. admitted to exerciſe that office, * 


3 
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It is eaſy to bene how much theſe, to de: 4 Gt 5 


man ee the Rh For hi gee Ant 
ſan they. received with J0 neus, that bat the. 

5 8 in reſentment de the judgment given Y 
againſt them, had quitted the party 192 5 
mans; that the Veientes had ravaged lan 
the dependance gf Rome: ang. that dhe ale. 
and Aqui were making preparations for „ 
ming their arms, becauſe a place ealled Verru- 
go had been fortified, which ſeemed intended 
to awe them; ſg much did they woſer 9 pas 
fortunate war to a ſhameful peace. Upo : 

5 advices, which were much exaggerated; 7 | 
nate decreed, that the levies ſhould be _— | 
| far greater preparations of. war, if poſs 
ſible, than the year before in the Conlulſhip of 
Quintius. The view of the 7 in theſe 
rumours of war, was to put 2 ſtop to the en- 
terprizes of the Tribunes: but they did not 
ſucceed in it. Canuleius declared in full Senate, 
_ that it was in vain for the Conſuls to endeavour _ 
to impoſe upon the People. by their uſual ter- 
enemies ready to enter the country o 
Rome; and that he would ſooner Joſe his life, 
than ſuffer any troops $0. be Jevied, before the 


— 


two Lays in queſtion were accepted. Thus a 


new open war was declared hetween the two 
Orders of the State: a wat of great violence, 

and carried on on both ſides with all pothble 
animoſity. And indeed the ſubject, of it yas 
o the moſt affecting and important nature. 


The Conſuls ſaid, That the frantic vio-41w4 reat 


lence of 3 role ſo high, as to be a 


< 0 longer ſupportable. That che enemies bee a 


oh withqur doors were not nothing i M compariow essen . 
* with thoſe Rome had in her boſom. That 25e Patri- 


* for the reſt, the evil was not ſo much to be %% 4 
Plebeians 


ow imputed. to the T. and their 'T ron IF 22 ee | 
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546" M. Srsvefos, Es Conitivs, Confuls. 
A. R. 310. % as to the Senate and Conſuls. That what 


Alt. C 
442; 


e yas conſidered and rewarded in a City, al- 
<« ways gained ground and incteafed exceeding- 
* ly: that citizens capable of ſerving” their 
„ country in peace and war, were formed in 
c that manner. That great rewards were grant- 
ce ed at Rome to ſedition, which always turned 
* mightily to the advantage of thoſe that ex- 
« cited it. That they might remember the 
cc ſtate of grandeur and majeſty in which they 
found the Senate when they firſt entered it, 
„ and ſee whether it could juſtly be ſaid, that 
e they would tranſmit its power augmented 
„ down to their children, as the People might 
« with reaſon boaſt of having infinitely aug- 
„ mented theirs.” That the ſame evik would 
always take place, whilſt ſedirion continu- 
ally terminated with ſucceſs, and the authors 
« of it were laden with honours and rewards. 
& That the Tribunes, by the two Laws they 

_ «© propoſed, ſtruck at the moſt antient inſtitu- 
- « tions, and the moſt ſacred - and venerable 
e cuſtoms, of the Commonwealth. That by 
c the Law which regarded marriages, they in- 

& s troduced an impure mixture of blood, and 
4 a confuſion. of auſpices, as well public as 
private (a); ſo that a child, who ſhould be 
c born in ſuch marriages, half Patrieian and 
ce half Plebeian, in a kind of war with himſelf 


2 in effect of being ſo compounded, would 


4 neither know his condition, of what rank he 
e was, from what family he deſcended, nor 
the ſacrifices proper and perſonal to his ſtate. 
That not content to confound all rights hu- 
„ man and hecho in this manner, theſe dif- 

Mi 10 turbers | 


a Ur, qui natus fie, 5 ig- _ palin fe br dlebis, | 
noret cujus ſanguinis, quo- ne ſecum quidem ipſe con- 
rum ſacrorum fit ; dimidius cors, * en 


M. „ Cünrius Colts, 


* turbers of the public tranquillity roſe in their AR. 310+ 


te pretenſions ſo high as the Conſulſhip. That 


at firſt they had talked of electing only one = 


* of the Conſuls out of the People: that now 


ce they demanded that both ſhould be- indiffe- 


& rently choſen out of the Senators and Plez 


c beians in which caſe the People would not 


cc fail to nominate. the moſt ſed itious of their | 


26h own Order: that in conſequence they ſhould 
& have Canuleius,  Icilius, and tha like, for 
* Conſuls. That they hoped the moſt high Ju- 


& piter would never ſuffer the majeſty of the 
Conſulſhip to be fo groſsly degraded: and 


d& that as to them, they had rather die a thou- 


« {and deaths chan concur - to ſo ions! a diſ- 


«cM 
1s there any thing, tad: they, more. ivativnal 


py and enormous than the conduct of the Tribunes ? 


They begin by exciting @ war againſt us with the 
neighbours, in ſowing of diſcord at home ; and 
then prohibit arming the citizens for their defence. 
They in à manner call in the enemy, and oppoſe le- 


Dying the troops to repulſe them. » And dares Ca- 


nuleius declare to us in open Senate, that if we do 
not receive his Laws,” as from ſome victor, be will 
prevent the levies ? To talk in ſuch terms," what 


is it but to threaten, that be will betray bis coun- 
try, and deliver it up to the enemy ? And indeed 
what remains for him to do, except to put bimſelf 


44 the bead of the Aqui & Volſci, and to attack 


'the citadel and Capitol? Let this autbor of diſ- 


rord know, that the Conſuls are determined to de- 


fend themſelves rather againſt the guilt of rhein 8 


oron citizens, than the arms of the 


In this manner people talked in the a 3 | 


and the reader muſt believe, that the Tribunes 
were-not ſilent on their ſide. Canuleius ex- 
plained himſelf in the aſſembly as follows: 


I. o ** Ko- 
p 
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M. Gznvcrvs, C. Cox rius, Conſuls. 
Romans, I have already eften obſerved, hau much 
the Senators deſpiſe you, and bow uuwartby they 
think you of bving within the walls of the ſame = 
aity with them + but I never perceived it more ma- 
nifeſt thau this day, in the violence and fury 


with which tb riſe up againſt our Laws. And 
notwithſtanding, what de we pretend 1a by theſe 


Laws, unieſs to male them ſenſeble that we are 
their fellow: citizens, and thai if we bave not the 
fame fortunes as they, we however are inbabilants 


of the ſame country ? By. one of theſe Laws we 


demand abe liberty of marriage between the two 


Orders. Now Marriage is often granted to neigh= 


bours, - aud even ſtrangers. Rome does more, in 
conferring the. freedom of: the city upon conquered 


enemies, a thing undoubtedly far more conſiderable 


thing new : cve only claim, what bas in all times 
been the right of the Roman People, that is, 10 


confer. henours upon whomſoever they think wortby . 


of them. What is there then in all this, that der 
ſerves ſo much noiſe and uproar from the Seugtors.;. 
that they are. almoſt ready to fall upon. me with 


violence in their houſe ; that they threaten net io 
Mare our perſons, and to violate the power of the 


Tribunes, all ſacred at it ii oo 
Hou] If the Roman. People be left at liberty 


to confer the Conſulſhip by their. ſuffrages an wham 


they think fit if the Plebeians are not deprived 


| of the hope of attaining the firſt office in the fate, 


in-caſe-they are judged wartby of it, will it nat 
be poſſible for this ſtate to ſublit? will its dominion 
be at an end;? And to demand that a Pleheian 
may be elected Conſul, is it the ſame thing as to 


drs to give that office to. a laue or 4 freedmen ? 


Do you percerve; Romans, in what cantempt vat 


are; They would deprive you of part of this bght 


2. | | - ; 8 
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er you lo breatbe be fame arr with ibem, tbat A. R. Aa 6 


pon dave the uſe of ſpereb; and rhe form of men, 2 
"off we Bihieve them, it were a crime, an mhormons ** 
crime, 10 elelt a Plebrian Onſul. Though we are 
not adMiritd'to in pes the Fafti, and rhe Huna of 
the Potliffs,” do wwe wot kuh, wont ftran- 
yer knows, chat the Confuls faceeeded the Kings in 
Their office, and that they bad nb power nor pre- 
eminence, but what the latter bud before tbem? 
ind do yon Believe, Patriciunt, ee never- beard 
th#t Numa Pompilius was ſont for from bis farts 
in tht rvnntry by order ef the People und State, 


150 aſeend tbe tbrone, ind Hhat be was "Wether a 


Patritiah, nor s Roman citizen ? That L. Tar- 

gains afterwards," 0% "HOY only "Wis" neirber of 

Nomun, tor even of Taliau; txtraFiom; tht fon of 
Dau bf C be; "Uni of Tarquinii, where 
Bis father bad ſelbled, was made King in the life- 
time' of Ancus's children? That after him Servius 
Tullius, the ſon of a favs, attained thi ſoutreignty 


by Biß excellent qualities and txtraordinaty merit 2 


Why fond I mention T. Tutius the Sabine, "whom 


Romulus, the founder of our city, thought fit to 


Aſſorlure with himſelf in the government? We ſee 


tht that as long as regard has been had at "Rome 


to merit of whatſoever extratiion, its dominions 
Buse bern enlarged,” und its power augmented.” | 
Do you Blaſh now to have a Plebeian Conſul, 
Hier our ee have not refuſed to buvt ſtrau- 
gers for their Kings, and baue efteemet and re- 
wurded merit in them, fince the extiniftion of the 
Sovereignty ? For fince then we have received the 
family of the Claudii among ſt us, and not only con- 
Ferred the freedom of the City upon them, but ad- 
. "mitted them into the order of Patricians. A 
 Pranyer may become # Patrician, and afterwards 
 £onſit! * and ſhall a Roman citizen br excluded the 
N falely becauſe 4 is born u ae 


L 3 Da 


* M. Genvervs, C. Cur T1vs, Conſuls. 
4 Do we believe then, that it i, impoſſible. for the 
People to produce a man. ef merit and courage, 
qualified for the employments ef peace and war, 
and one reſembling Numa, Tarquin, and Servius, 
in bis attributes ? And if one of this charatter 
Should bappen to ariſe, ſhall ue never ſuffer the 
Belm of ſtate to be put into bis hands ? . and:ſhall 
wwe chuſe ie have men for Conſuls, like the Decem-. * 
virs, ibe moſt wicked of mortals, and all of them 
Patricians, rather than perſons that reſemble the 
beſt of our Kings, whoſe births were not illuſtrious 2, 
But, perhaps, ſomebody will object, that no Ple- 
Beian bas been Conſul fince the expulſion. of the 
Kings. And what is to. be. inferred from thence ? 
Are we newer to_think of any new inſtitution ? 
How many have been made fence. the commonwealth 
 ſubhſted ? Who can imagine, in à city which is to 
endure for ever, and to augment to infinity, but 
that new offices, prieſtboods, cuſtoms, and laws, 
will be frequently inſtituted?  _-/ 
be law itſelf which prohibits the intermarriage | 
of the Patricians with the Plebeians, were they 
not the. Decemvirs who paſſed it ſome few years 
fence," to the great prejudice of the public, and the 
diſgrace of the People ? is there any thing in effet? 
more injurious or more contemptuous, than to de- 
clare one part of the city unworthy of allying itſelf 
with the. other in marriage, as if it were polluted 
and profane? Is it not in ſome meaſure ta be eu- 
cluded, and to ſuffer a kind of baniſhment even 
within the walls of the city, to be incapable of con- 
trafing either alliance or affinity in it? Z 
If you-are convinced, that to mingle your blood 
with that of the Plebeians, would be a ſtain to your 
nobility, why. do you not take wiſe but ſecret mea- 
ſures to preſerve its pretended purity, by neither 


chufing wives yourſelves amongſt us, nor permitting 
- 2 8 2 7 an to marry with any but 
0 Pairicigus 
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 Patricians.? No Plebeian will offer vialence to à A. R. 310 
 Patrigian virgin ; that would be invading the pe. 1. &. 
culiar privilege. of the Patricians. Nobody will ** 
ever force you to contratt ſuch alliances. But to 
forbid them by a law, and probibit marriages be. 

tween. the Senators and People, this is what we 
hold injurious to us. You might paſs the ſame in- 
derdittion, in reſpet#: ta the rich and poor. Wh 
don't you alſa forbid the Plebeians ta Jive in the 
neighbourhood of the Patricians, to walk in the 
ſame ſtreets, to eat at the ſame table, or to be pre- 
ſent inthe Forum, and in the ſame aſſemblies with 
Baut, to be 275 da you believe yourſelves lords 
and maſters, and that yau have a ſupreme auto- 
rity here, ? When the Kings were expelled, was it 
10 give you abſolute dominion, or to, procure ibe 
common and equal liberty of all? Are the People 
zo be ſuffered to paſs a law, if they think it uſeful 
ang neceſſary? or, aſſoon as. they propoſe it, have 
Hou a right, in order to puniſh them, to decree le- 
ves? and aſſaon as I the Tribune begin io call up- 
on the Tribes 10 give their ſuffrages, ſhall you the, 
Conſul immediately oblige the youth to take the ni 
uary oath, and march them jo the camp, mena- 
cing both Tribune and People? I declare, Conſuls,. 
that the, People ſhall be ready to take arms againſt 
the. enemy, & whom-you tell us, whether real or 
ſuppoſed, if, in the firſt place, you conſent, that 
ide Patriciaus and Plebeians fhall for the future 
make but one and ihe ſame People by the. ties of 
marriage and mutual affinity z.. and in the, ſecond 
place, if the entrance to bonours be open ta all per- 
ſons of merit and valour ; in order that the annual. 
' magiftracy, veſting thus indifferently in the two, — 
4 the ſtate, may fhew, that they are it 
equally called upon to command and obey, in which 
true liberty conſiſts. But if theſe two laws are 
ada > ala” 


bo, 


1 0 M. /Gnnvervs; ©. Gvontties! TY 


AR, 10. opp/td; talk as Tong as you will of wars,” mph 15 
* the forces of the enemy, exaggerare the nung dt 
"I F *blready ut our door, not a man Jhill tnitt for 

the ſervice, not u man | pal tak? arms, nor th 

or augbty maſters, who — to aſſociate 

err eaindeor Poor's, 8 4 in privan 


Ching is ea jvdge, tht this Aiſcolirls did 0 
| edbvines Ard atricians. The ſame reſiſtance 
fubſiſted on their fide, and the ſame warmth on 

that of the multitude. They had at theit head 
a Tribune ot great vigour and conſtancy, inca- 
pable of ſuffering himſelf either to be intimida> 
ted or diſconcefted by thteats, and reſowed to 

urſue his point to the utmoſt, "They Were nd 

1 osltharely determined than him not to give 

p way ; for in this diſpute, the warmeſt and molt | 
affeting intereſts they hat ever N Were 
in queſtion, ee e 

The Senate, in iv) delete a * hjunore, | 
judging rondefcenſion! neceffary, gave their con- 
ſent to the law denten wee In” hop es 

that the 8 eontefſted with: catty! 155 

point, would vither -retiounce their . . 
Phebeian Confſiſs, Of ar leaſt poſtpone i til af- 

der the war; and in the mean time kat the; 

Miltary Would agree to the levles. pag 
Tribunes ys were miſtaken. The other Frith "Y 
are created ſeeing, that the get which their collegue Ca- 

in 2 _ we bad lately gained over the 'Patriclans, 
Y 09/45 did him great 5 \and gave Him infinite 
| credit with the Pebple, Piqued themſelves on 
n fide upon acquiring equal glory, reſolved: 
to carry the ſecond law alſo 28 dint of applica-- 
tion; and ſwore upon their faith, which 25 the 
greateſt bath they had amongſt them, not to de- 

it from their reſolution; even though ſome ok 


er body ſhoyldſuffer ee to be 
Dy 


* 


N. Gunvetvs C. CUx ros, Conſuls. 


by dhe Senate in the affair. The report of the AR. 3107 
war inctealed every day, and their refiſtance to Ant. C. 
the lexies in proportion. As the oppoſition of 4% 


the Tribunes pfevented any ching from being 
concluded in the Senate, the Conſuls held par- 
ticular aſſemblies in their houſes, to which the 
pfincipal Senators were invited. Things were 
now cotne to ſuch extremities, as made it evi- 
dent, that rhey muſt either yield the victory to 
the enemy, or the People. Valerius and Ha- 
tatius were the two only perſons of Confular 
dignity, who were not preſent at theſe affem- 
plfes; their two declared zenl for the People 
having rendered them ſuſpected, if not odipus. 
Claudius's advice armed the hands of the Con- 
ſuls againſt the Tribunes. The Senators of 
= oO and wiſdom, not being able to bear 
e mention of blood and ſlaughter, not to con- 
ſent to laying violent hands on the Tribunes, 
whoſe perſons were declared ſacred by the agree 
ment made with'the People, inclined to gentler 
merhods. The advice of the latter was follow- 
ell, and after x long deliberation; wherein vari- 
ous expedients Were propoſed for extticating af- 
faits out of theit preſent boy. or fituation, 
thiy” fell upon one ar laft, to the ſatisfaction of 
both parties: this was, inſtead of conſuls, to 
create three military Tribunes with the ſame au- 
thority, to bs choſen indifferently out of the pa- 
on „ e a aac 6 5 
An affemly for that election was accordingly 
called; and never had the Plebeians been ſo ar- 
dent before in making intereſt, Thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt either in Tpeak- 
ing or acting, ran on all ſides of the Forum, 


| dreſt in the whiteft robes, to follicit voices. On Candida. 


ſeeing them ſo active and eager, the Patricians, 
who were ſenſible how much the People were 
EG ; —. Aiſcontented 


1254 M. *— C; CynT3Vs, Canſulg. | 
3: 310. diſcontented and enraged,. at firſt deſpai of | 


_ 


being able to attain any of the three offices they 


were going to confer. And in caſe . could 


have carried any one of them, it had been an 
infinite mortification to them, to reflect upon 
their being aſſociated with ſuch perſons as the 
People were going to chuſe, the declared ene- 
mies of the Senate and of the public good. 
Diſcouraged by all theſe conſiderations, they 
vere determined not to ſtand. for that office; 

but the elder Senators obliged them to offer 


themſelves, that they might not ſeem to aban- 
don their country entirely, and renounce their 
part in the government. 

The reſult, of this cabs ſhewed, that | 
there is a great difference between a People in 
the heat and fury of diſputes, affecting their li- 
berty and glory, and When they act in cool 
blood, and without paſſion, after. thoſe diſputes 
are over. The People, contented that regard 


had been had to their demand, created nong 


but Patricians Military Tribunes. Where 
<< ſhall we now find, cries Livy,. ſuch modera· 
« tian, equity, and greatneſs of ſoul, in a pri- 
vate perſon, as were then the character of the 
* whole People: Hane modeſtian, . equitatem, 
& altitudinem animi, uli nunc in uno Fen, 
gue tunc papuli univerſi fuit? | 
The * three hundred and tenth year fram the | 


foundation of Rome, Military Tribunes were 
| Gated, for the, wh 200 in the room of Con- 


; 04 Y | 


* | Dodwell believes, that form 1 to 2 manner 
the Military 7. ribunes entered reckoning,” . Tags 7 it r 
upon office at the end of the ' to depart a little from that of 


- year 310, but that they did © Livy, Tay tay not di A 
not act, properly ſpeaking, till the year in which the magi-, 


311. A. I follow him en- ſtrates entered upon office, from 
uy 's in 10 N I con- that auherein they excerciſod is. 


1 
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fuls ; and A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. * AR. * 


a and — 4 . were choſen. * 
A Senaynons, „ be . | 


T. Comes. 5 1 
Theſe Military Tribunes abdicated dated office 5.27% 
three months after they had 2 upon it, bi. 


ted in their election. They were ſikvcteded 5 C. 2 
Conſuls ; which the Tribunes of the People did 
not oppoſe, becauſe they judged the election of 
Conſuls leſs r to them, than the 
ehuſing Military Tribunes, again out of the Pa- 
trician order, ey Ro e av hap- 
Pony” „ n 
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Nothing conficerable 1 e their 
Conſullbip, - DOT fog N 


NM. . . 11 N A. 312: 
T. QuixT1vs Carirol us, IV. Soma C. 
| - of der theſe Conſuls a new office was inſtitu- ” 
ted, which afterwards became very conſiderable. Infitution 
As the ſpirit of conqueſt was the prevailing c 
character of the Roman People, King Servius, . 
to have an aſſured reſource both of men and 7 
revenues, had ordained, that a muſter of all 
the Roman citizens ſhould be made every fifth 
year, with an exact eſtimate of eve ry individu- 
al's eſtate. By this muſter and valuation, the 
Prince, or magiſtrate, knew almoſt inſtantane- 
oully what number of inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms. Rome had, and the amount of 
err — 0 Wy 


186 6. Macs. Demir Cobfuls, 


2 TY The Conſuls of the preceding years havin 
been continually employed either in war againft - 
— the neighbouring people, or in oppoſing the en- 
1 11 terprizes of the Tribunes, this account of per- 
757 - ſons and eſtates had been omitted. As this cuſ- 
2 tom had been interrupted, for: ſeventeen years, 
from the Conſulſhip of 1. Cornelius and Q. Fa- 
bius, only ſuch, as had before been muſtered 
Voere known, and they were the only perſons 
that ſerved in the armies, whilſt many of free 
condition (/zbertin:) who hud not been regiſtered, 
changed their abode according to their 1055 , 
and lived i In ſtate of indep pendance. . | 
To obviate this ———— for the fu 5 
It was judged proper to-diſcharge the Conſuls of 
that care, which Bs obliged henry to deſcend to a 
detail ill-ſuiting the Conſular dignity. The in- 
ſtitution of a new magiſtracy for diſcharging 
this function, of {mall confideration till then, 
was conceived neceſſary. As contemptible as it 
appeared, the Senate did not refuſe to accept it, 
Whether they were well ſatisfied to increaſe the 
number of Partrieian officers; ' or forefaw that 
this would acquire great extent, and become 
very important. The Tribunes, on their ſide, 
- conſidering this charge us more neceſſary than 
_ * Honourable, conceived no thoughts of conteſting 
ir with the Senate, hor of demanding, that the 
Plebeiatis ſhould be admitted into it, in order 
to avoid appearing to oppoſe the Patricians im- 
properly in every thing, even to the moſt mi- 
nute. Papirius and Semptonius were the twWoůũ] 
| firſt perſons elected into this office. Thoſe ma- 
giſtrates were called Cenſots; becauſe they preſt- 
ded at the Cenſus, the muſtet of the People, 
and the valuation of cheit fortuttes. 
Here ends what has come down to us of the 


hiſtory of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. We can- 


8. Merz. Q Carrror. g 157. 
not regret too much the books that are wanting, A. R. * 
which continued the Roman affairs dawn to the 1 
| beginning of the firſt mms: War. | "ws 
Wbat the Sevate foreſeen in reſpeR 0 
the Cenſorſhip, actually came to Lied in process 
of time. (a] This office, ſo {mall in its begin- 
ning, became one of the moſt conſiderabls in 
the ſtate, The curule chair, purple robe, and 
au all the ſplendor of the Conſulſhip, ex- 
cepting * were the leaſt advantages f 
the Cenſorſhip. The muſter of the — 1-4 9442 
which was at firſt its ſole employment, was 
ſoon followed by more honourable and impor- 
tant functions. The ſupport of Manners and 
Diſcipline was confided to them, and in conſe- 
5 PREG: the right of puniſhing the Senators, 
Knights, and common citizens, by a ſhameful 
degradation. They were charged with all that 
related to the maintenance and repairs of the 
public buildings ſacred and profane, the high- 
ways, aqueducts, and other 8. — of the like 
nature. And laſtly, they bad the adminiſtra- 
tion of the revenues of the commonwealth. 
They granted the leaſes to the farmers of the 
taxes, called Publicans, and adjudged all diſ- 
putes that aroſe upon that 1 As all the 
functions of the Cenſorſhip are part of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, and they will often be mentioned, : 


I thought it neceſſary to give the mdr ame | 
idea of them in this place. 


(a) Hic annus cenſurz ini- ' decoriſque ene ſab di- 8 
tium fuit, rei à parva origine tione ejus magiſtratus, publi- 
ortz ; quæ deinde tanto in- corum privatorumque loco- 
cremento aucta eſt, ut marum rum, vegiigalia. popall o- 

- diſciplinæque Romanæ penes mani, ſuh nutu atque arbi- 
eam regimen, Senatüs equi- trio eſſent. of 1. v. + <8. 
tumquẽè centuriz, decoris de- ie 


1 
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La. Summary deſcription of the funttions of the Cen- 
The Cenſus, or muſter of the people, and 
valuation of their eſtates, which terminated with 
a ceremony called Luftrum, for reaſons which 
| ſhall be related in their place, was the principal 
function of the Cenſors. The Cenſus had been 
7: eſtabliſned by Servius Tullius the ſixth King of 
Val. Max. Rome. That Prince took the Cenſus four times 
3. c. 4 during his reign : but nothing is known of any 
of them beſides the firſt, Tarquin the Proud, 
the enemy of all good, and of Servius's memo- 
ry, negle&ed this uſeful inſtitution. After the 
expulſion of the Kings, the Conſuls were char- 
ged with this care, till the eſtabliſhment of Cen- 
ſors. There had been ten Cenſus, or Luſtra, be- 
fore the firſt taken by the Cenſors, which was 
the eleventh. I ſhall give an abridged table of 
them in this place, which will ſhew the condi- 
tion and forces of the Roman People to the 
time of which we are now ſpeaking. _ 


Number of Years of 
Luftra. the citizens. Rome. 


Liv. 1. 44- Iſt Luſtrum by 
F 
Dicnyf. IId Luſtrum. #4970 
1.5. p. 293. IIId Luftrym. a 
Id. p. 338. IVth Luſtrom 8 
19.1.6.  Vth Luſtrum. 1300 246 
Th - Vith Luſtrum. 150000 256 
p. 3%  Vilth Luſtrum. 110% h 261, 
Liv. I. 3. VIIIth Luftrum.' 103000 280 
e. 3. ene, 194214 © 289 
Liv. I. 3. Xth Luſtrum. 1320449 293 
Dar ü. nh BBS gw 
$5256 | . 
p. 737 N 
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We have related the firſt inſtitution of the AR. 310. 
Cenſors. Thoſe magiſtrates, as we have ſaid Ant. C. 
before, were choſen out of the Patricians, and iy. 1.6. 
the moſt illuſtrious of that Order. For they c. 8. 
did not obtain the Cenſorſhip till after they had 
been Conſuls. They retained the ſole poſſeſ- 
ſion of that office, till the 416th year of Rome, 
when the Dictator Publius Philo paſſed a Law 
by which it was ordained that one of the'two 
Cenſors ſhould be elected out of the People. 
And in the year of Rome 621, they were both Epitome 
choſen out of the Plebeians. From thence- 59. 
forth, they were nominated indifferently out of 
both Orders. 
The duration of this office, at its firſt inſti⸗ 
tution, was five years, at the end of which the 
Cenſus was taken. Before ten years were elapſed, A. R. 321. 
the Dictator Mamercus Æmilius reduced it to Liv. I. 4. 
eighteen months. Thus, regularly, Rome was c 2 .. 
without Cenſors three years and an half: for 
the Luſtrum was not performed till the end of 
the fifth year. But this order was often inter- 
rupted, either by wars abroad, or domeſtic di- 
viſions and other particular reaſons. Sometimes 
five years expired without any Cenſors being 
created. On other occaſions Cenſors were cre- 
ated more than once during the ſpace of a 
Luſtrum, if thoſe who had been firſt choſen 
had not been able to compleat the Cenſus. 
Rome was ſuperſtitious to exceſs. As the Lir. I. 5 
| city had been taken by the Gauls in the year f. 5 
that M. Cornelius had been ſubſtituted in the CEE 
room of one of the Cenſors who had died in 
that office, it was ordained that in the like caſe 
no ſucceſſor ſhould be appointed in the room 
of one defunct, and that his an ſhould di- 
veſt HY of his * ie 
The 


Dy 


AR. z. The Cenſus was taken in the (1) Forum, All 

Ant. the citizens capable of bearing arms, that is ta 

Dion, Hay, of ſeyenteen years of age and upwards; 

1.4.p.z21, cauſed their names, ages, incomes; places of 

abode, with the names and ages of their fa- 

thers and mothers, wiyes, children, freedmen, 

and ſlaves, to be inſerted in the public regiſters. 

They took an oath not to depart from truth in 

declaring their fortunes z and no body was ever 

known to have perjured himſelf on this occa- 

ion. Heavy penaltics were laid upon ſuch a 

omitted to regiſter themſelves, as confiſcation 

of their eſtates, and loſs of liberty ; which was 

long practiſed in the Commonwealth. Thoſe 

wh were abſent gave in their names and eſtates 
o 

The Cenſors had power to fix the value of 

the eſtates of individuals, and in conſequence 

to impoſe a greater or leſs tax upon them, be- 

. cauſe it was by the eſtimates taken by the. Cen- 

ſors that the payment of taxes was regulated. 

In the early times every one reg r'd bim- 

ſelf in his Claſs and Century : and afterwards 

in, bs Tops, when the thirty-five Tribes were 


When Rome had extended her conqueſts, 
and founded many colonies, or given the free- 
dom of the City to. many of her neighbours, 
the functions of the Cenſors had more extent. 
Officers, who were alſo called Cenſors in thoſe 
colonies and municipal cities, gave the Cenſors 
of Rome an account of the condition of thoſe 
dtties, of the ſumber of their inhabitants, a 


© (1) I wer taken axcient for. the reception and enter- 
in the Forum ; but afterwards tainment Tee in the 
in the Villa publica, the houſe Campus wes 7 


SS +4 


afterwards 


* 
. 
got, # 
* 
9 


. vf their riches; and their reports were vere regi- A. R 342 | 
ſter'd in the books of ' the:Cenſorss ,-o7 a, C. 


9 Nr Patricians, 4 Wen ee dhe nn r 
concluded with the Feople. 


function fell by lot, prepared the liſt, of th 
Senatota and rrad it publicly.” with a loud 5 
voice. bl eee roger to he named-the 5 
firſt, and to be (plated at the head f all the 
reſt: the perſon diſtinguiſhed in t. is Manly - - 

ner wad: called Prificrps | Sengths; Prinipal:St- = 

1 This Sign ee, if and: a qe 


might either be continued, or EY * — 7 


che Gent Poniff V. Emilius Lepidus fr. It 
uns the uſual quſtom to nominate the: ſenior Liv. i. 255 
Cenſor living Priace f the Senate. The Ceno c. 11. 


of the Senate in this manher, namod the reſt of 


200 Toer. II. ee 


G. Marin. G. Carrrob· Conſult, 16 


At Rome the: Cenſas began by N Sion 449. © 54 


One of the 40, Cenſota, os whom 4186 5 


in the aſſemblies of the 
bably was confrrrad. every ney C 


rent times. Scipio Africanus the eldet was no- 
minared Prince of the Senate three times; and 


for Pi Sempronius Tuditanus was the firſt that * 443. 
changed this cuſtom, - in-nominating Q. Fabius 20g. Wy 
Maximus, notwithſtanding his collegue's oppo» 


- ſition, + who: was: for conferting. that: honaufj,k·ç 


upon T. Manlius Torquatus, beeauſe he hae ä 


bern Genſor befert Fabius. And the laudable OED. | 


cuſtom afterwards took place, of having more 


| regard to merit, than ſeniority, in this choice... 


The. Cenſor, after having declared th Priucs 


the Senators in their order. 85 
They * praceeded to | the Muſter of he. 
Knights, af whom the firſt named was called 
Princeps: Equitum:- but that diſtinction yas little 

regarded. All the ; paſſed: ig review. 
before: the Cenſors, leading their horſes by tha 
bridle, and esel in the robe n _— | 


— 


„ 
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A. 58 0 And laſtiy the names of the People were 5 
Ant. called over, each in his Claſs, or Tribe. 
It was in this ceremony that the Cenfors | 
— publickly: inflited puniſhments upon ſuch of 
the citizens as had given any conſiderable cauſe 
f 8 in u er their manners . 
conduct. <4 100 197 1 | 
As to the Sevators, | ie ſufliced to omit [abate | 
names in reading over the Liſt: from whence- 
forth they were deemed fallen from the: A ; 
of Senator, 61 e 
The Knights were punifhed by 1 the 
borſeß with which they were ſupplied by the 
public, and which was the mark of the Eque- 
ſtrian dignity, and the . r ee 8 | 
| came fo, taken from thgjem. | 
The Plebeians were reinoved From. 2a. more 
honoimble Tribe into another leſs conſiderable, 
as either from one of the Ruſtic Tribes into 
another of the ſame kind, but inferior; or into 
one of the four Tribes of the city which were 
in great contempt: and this is what was called 
Tribu moveri. This was the firſt and moſt gentle 
degree of puniſnment. The ſecond was to 
be deprived of the right of ſuffrage: in Cæri- 
Strab. I. 5. um tabulas referri. The inhabitants of Cære, 
P. 220. for having given: refuge to the Prieſts and ſa- 
| m 3 cred” things, when the Gauls were upon the 
16. c. 13 
| point of entering Rome, had been | rewarded 
with the freedom of the city, but without the 
privilege of voting. By this ſecond degree of 
. . puniſhment, the Roman citizens were reduced 
to the condition of the Cærites. The third and 
laſt deprived them, not only of the right of 
ſuffrage, but of carrying arms and ſerving in 
the field, and left them no mark of à citizen, 
except che neceſſity of paying their ſhare of the 
taxes: which was called n. The 
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Tbe Senators and Knights were fornerimes 4 R. 8 
condemned to ſuffer theſe three kind of Puniſh- os 


4 E — þ *þ ta 1 


As prejudice ien whe bie! In the "Ad wy 


„ the (a) Laws had wiſely provided 
different remedies againſt the abuſe 2 an ex- 


ceſſive authority, the unjuſt rigours of which 
ſometimes required to be checked. The de- 
| wot citizens might be reinſtated by his col- 
legue, or the ſucceeding Cenſors, either by jul- 


titying themſelves before the Senate or People. 


 Hiſtoty ſupplies us with a multitude of theſe 


2 kinds of puviſhments legally inflicted, of which 


I ſhall repeat ſome of the moſt remarkable i in 


this place. 


The Cenſots Scipio Naſica od M. 'Popilius, Aul. Gell. 
in reviewing the Knights, perceived an horſe l. 4. e. 20. 


75 pour and in a bad condition, whoſe maſter. was 
t; 


and of a ſurprizingly florid complexion. 
How comes it to = x ſaid they to him, that there 
fog reat a difference between you and your horſe ? 


It is, replied the Knight, becauſe I take care of 


me, and my ſervant of my horſe. The Anſwer 
Was thought too bold, and was really ſo. His 
negligence, joined with his want of reſpect, was 
E by an entire degradation, which left 
him nd otbar right of a citizen, but that of pay. 
| ing taxes; in ærarios relatus eſt. 


Cato, ſurnamed the Cenſor from his. ſeve-£ Ci. ad 
rity i in the exerciſe of that office, expelled ade „ 
Quintius Flaminius from the Senate, for ha- Liv. 1. 39s 
ving cauſed a criminal to be executed at an en- c. 42. 43. 


tettàinment whilſt Conſul; to give a courtezan 

the inhuman pleaſure of ſeeing a man die. Ac- 

cording t to 22 the fact was 1 more wr 
| © ws k i Wh 


* «£3 


a Cenſorii ſ li mucronem mals remedi b 
2 apo Cluent- n. 123. e 


j 


* 


Menn, QiCarrtor Cue, 


A. 215 i the Cenforſhip;;iof! which vr have ſpoke 
by Ant. C. - above, wherein-Fabius was nominated Prince of 


0. 
Liv. I. 27. 
c. 11. 


Val. Max. 
I. 2. c. 9. 


the Senate, the names of eight Senators were 
mitted,” of which number was L. Cæcilius 
elles, \who had propoſed the infamous and 
ninal advice of | abandoning 8 70 after e 
infortunate battle of Cann. 
The Cenſor Fabricius Luſtinus Jef Gorbothai . 
Rußnus, | who had been twice Conſul and once 
Dictator, out of the liſt of the Senators, ſor 
having ten pounds of ſilver plate; perſuaded, 
that 110 an example might be fatal to the State, | 


by introducing luxury into it. (e) Happy age,. 


rited the correction of 


faid Cato of © Gow: in hich a little fiver: plate 
was conſidered as a oy aig luxury. n 
Cenſor 10 ot T4. 


Other Cenfors excluded Ber the 


Senzte, becaufe, whit he was Tribune ef che 


People,” he had oppoſed a law- that preſcribec 
very narrow limits te the e $ of the table. 
The Hiſtorian} to fh all e injuſtice and un- 


worthineſs of the Tribune's conduct (, makes 


him mount the Tribunal for harangues, and puts . 


this diſcourſe into ee er Rum, a curb 


given to your drs, an infupportebie yoke is 


- * Bt 36 Tn 
bt, 4 44 $3.9 3 '# 


5 E's 


- n 
| = 


gh 4 There is a Law 
25 1 ' frugaliyy: Ns 2 


7 


. . forbid that wefhould ſabmit to it.  Ttberefore pro- 
n 73 e Javaers of the rat and 


— 


; 115 1 
1 1 85 3 AR, 
ob. IF 4 21 


e Ades wude bse : 
in n Fre wy; que YO 


ee ee 1 1 rage 5 — t | 


WEE» I - 
W 


) Ouam impu um. -Etenim qu 
755 Nee, I. kr Brim quid , 


digturus! Fræni ſunt injecti, - tire non licet? Fat, __ 
Qitrites, multo modo erbe, . 2 SP: 3, | 
tiendi: alligati & contri t | 


1 Macs. Q-Cxe1ToL. Canols 165 


zrdſugſi e, ancient times. For what ſignifies A R. gig 
Nr. If 496, are not permitted ta ruin aut ſelves 4 ee] 
buxary f | we think I: Such diſcourſe 
: appear ridiculous and ſenſeleſs; is tha ne: 
| mu leſs ibo? Yet they muſt ain; in thi mas. 
ner. who authorize lunur . 

This. neceſſity of 2ppedring; at certain times Efeand 
before. the tribunal of the Cenſors, 40 give an- 2dvanra. 
account of their conduct, impoſed univerſally . % te 

on ell the citizens, and from which neither ip 
h \ſerviges rendered the ſtate, hor the moſt 
important offices. previouſly exerciſed, ag thoſe 
of Conſul and Dictatot, enempted any one, 
muſt haye been a poyeatal check upon licen- 
tiouſneſs and diſorder. 80 ſalutary a dread was 
the ſupport of the Laws, the tie of concord, 
and in a manner the guardian of decency, mo- 
Ws; rene and imegity-of manner it tze 


Il Tbene and 425 moders avthor; bad e authox 


I which are more pernicious even _ | 
crimes, : and more ſtates have been ruined ruined by upon the 


their manners, than viplating their cauſes of 
| laws: Ar Rome, whatever might introduce e Brett- 
dangerous innovations, change the ſentiments declenfon 
or inclinations of the good citizen, and prevent, of the Ro- 
if 1 may uſe che expreſſion; their perpetuity;; mans. 
in a word, all diſorders of a public or private 
nature, were reformed by the rep "This : 
reflection ſeemed very ſolid te me. ' | 
If luxury and en girog the vital able of 
the ruin of States, were introduced ſo late at 
Rome; if poverty, frugality, ſimplicity, and 
moderation, in the table, buildings, furniture and 
_ ge, were ſo long in honour there, I doubt 
ſo extraordinary a felicity ought princi- 

pally, to be 1 to the inexorable ſeverity of 
certgin Cenſi aus, 56 7 — the wes 

M3 Thi PHI $$. manners 

, | | 


r 
45. . 
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S. Merk. Q Carirol. Conſuls. 
manners of their country, from which they 
well knew how important it was not to depart. 
When we ſee a Roman, who has paſſed through 


all the great offices of the State, degraded from 


his dignity of Senator for having alittle more 


filver plate than others, we are naturally incli- 


ned to tax ſuch a ſentence with exceſſive and 


extravagant rigour. But we ſhould remember 
that the Cenſor, who paſſed this ſentence, was 


the celebrated Fabricius. Thoſe great men, 
who were totally devoted to the good of the 


. public, and by a wiſe foreſight extended their 


views to remote ages, believed it their duty by 


exemplary puniſhments to put a ſtop to the 


abuſes which they ſaw riſe up in their own times, 
and of which they foreſaw all the pernicious 
and fatal effects. They knew, that theſe abuſes, 


which it is eaſy to reform in their birth, but 
which, by the negligence of magiſtrates and 
long impunity, ſoon become too ſtrong for all 


laws, draw in and infect a whole nation with 


incredible rapidity Now when things are gone 
ſo far, and (a) what were before vices and 
diſorders, are become the manners of a State, 


it is in vain to "hope for remedies - for none 
there We. 0115 25 | 
When ( ) Cieroturtuſed: Vere) 5 
were ſo univerſally infamous at Rome for their 

avarice and other vices, that the People them- 
ſelves, whatſoever averſion they had always ex- 
preſſed for the Cenſorſhip, ardently deſired that 
Hun TO: Tag” been "vg: anne for. ſome 
ron H ion; | 
50 ) Debit ede 0 iy nomen, quod e apton. 7 
locus, ubi, que fuerant vi- populo videri ſolebat, 5 nunc 
tia, mores ſunt. denec. E- poſcitur; id jam p opu lare at- 


| PP. 39 Aue plauſibile 12852 270 as 


55 7 Judicum culpa atque in 18 n, 8, 


ecore, etiam R 2 1 


G. Mack. Q. CarrTor., 4 Conſul. 


time, might be re: eſtabliſhed, believing it the 4. R. 


only remedy that could be found for _ diſor- 
ders which prevailed in 
juſtice. And it was aQually re · inſtated the ſame 
year by the Conſuls Pompey and Craſſus. 1 
Tube auſterity of the Cenſorſhip produced at 
Rome the ſamè effect in reſpect 
the ſeverity of the n diſcipline did in the 

armies in reſpe&t to ſupporting ſubordination 
and obedience. And theſe were the two princi- 
pal cauſes of the Roman greatneſs and power. 
(4) And indeed, of what uſe is courage abroad, 

if depravity and corruption reign at home? 
Whatever victories are gained, whatever. pro- 
vinces are ſubjected, if purity of manners do 
not prevail in the different orders of a ſtate, if 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the power / of 
the government, be not founded upon invari- 
able equity and a ſincere love of the public 
good, however powerful an empire may be, it 
cannot ſubſiſt long. It is a Pagan that talks 
thus upon occaſion of the great advantages 
conſequential of the Cenſorſhip at Rome. We 
| have often (4) obſerved, that the ſanctity of oaths 
was no where ſo. much reſpected as at Rome. 
This was, as Cicero remarks, becauſe no crimes 
were ſo ſeverely. puniſhed by the Cenſors, as 


SPE . we. any N of oaths, 


ee, oi I 

FW = (a Quid evim SIE, fo- )N PE vinculum ad 
Tis eſſe ſtrenuum, ſi domo a apenam emjarcjeran 
male vivitur? Expugnentur do arctius majores eſſe volue- 


urbes, corripiantur gentes, 


Ant. C 
o. 
the adminiſtration . 


to manners, as 


runt. Id indicant notationes - ' 


Tegnis injiciantur manus, niſi 
＋ rum, qui nalla de re dili- 


foro & curiæ officium ac ve- 
recundia ſua conſtiterit, par- 


tarum rerum zquatus cœlo 


:ymulus ſedem ſtabilem non 


babebit, Val, Max. J. 2. c. 9. 


„ 
3 3 


Ce 111. 3 "+ 
* „ 4 


animadverſioneſque Cenſo- 


uam de jurejuran- 
t. rr J. DJ 


entids. 
do, 3j 


WY 8. e 0 as; Cdniſuls, 


=o, The C ; conchuded* ae reli Cre 
mony in'rfic field of Mars - Peophe 
were preſenta . k. bole 1h hee Of Tam, 
rt a were offered fron hy which 
from thitive Wi callefl Stotetuithvlia, ard ac. 
cording 46 |othets; Sotrtaurilig.” This clofmg of 
the Cee v wscalied Lafer, and the exprifiion 
 Tuftialli cH##e occuts frequently im authors. 
Varo dive wis word frem uo; which” Ogrits 
— ts 9 5 catife the tax which had been in 
de Cenſots, whoſe" office continued 
4 nk = gp firſt inſtitution, was paid at 
| 'of every fifth year. From whence 
bog d 4 * in Latin Kane the ſpace of 
five year. 
I T have dwelt little 80 what tele to the 
Cenſir, betauſe it will be often mentioned in 
dur hiftory,. .. s the principal function of 
| teſt, Cenfors, 'and hall touch Air head the 
eſt al 
. arg th the ate . evifiag! the temples, 
18h: „ bt educts, and all public 
and kept in ore 
dition; tet fe that ploy 5 timely re- 
Ty paits were made, which was called, Srta es 
Lis. H-exipere, farta terre tueri. We find that in tde 
383d yeat of Rome, the Senate made tlie 
5 ſtors Pay half the taxes of the year into the 
3 ds of the Cenſors, to be employed in diffe- 
Sh publie buildings. The Baſilica, which 
Senipronilis caul * be erected at that ime : 
: "was called Semprovie from his nate, as that of 
10. 39. Cato 2 before; Forcia. The public build- 
< 44: ings, atid gftat Hills with potticos, where die 
Senate 70 juſtice was adminiſtered, rhe 
F Civilians anſwered conſultations, and the mer- 
Chants and bankers N "ay . were 
called e | 


1 a0 One 


* 


What I have toon} 


5 
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One important function alſo of the Cenſors A. R. 312. 
was to coriſign/ the public revenues to tdx-far- Ant. ©: 
mers, called for that reaſon Pablirani, . Theſe 446 . 
{s) farms could not be conſigned, but in the pre- 2 


ſenee of the Roman People. It appears that 
when the leaſes were let by them at tod highn 


rate, the farmers had recourſe to the Senate, 


_ who! ſometimes ordered them to be Eon up 


aguin; which happened in Cato's Cen 


hen the farms wer let at a rata e ace | $4 


lower. _ 
In Livy * find, -that the. of the 


public records was confided to a2 and that 
they preſided over the Repiſters, and exatnined, 


_ wakes they Fieser their dur with Exat+ 


neſs and fidelity. 3 
They had ab 


conſiderable fine upon -a Citizen,” who had con- 
tinued unmatried to an old age : and others ex- 
pelled a Senator for- havi 
without conſulting his DEALT e 
concorning the 
_ Cenſorſhip, ſhews of what importance that office 
was, upon which depended the good order, re- 
gulation, diſcipline,” converſation-of the man- 
ners, and adminiftration of the revenues of the 
commonwealth. Ie is time to reſume the thread 
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A.R. 32. 1 NI. e eee U. G2 
Ant. . T. QuinTivs Carirolixus, w. 
8 Under theſe Conſuls, the Ardeates, 3 had 
ſends in- made their peace the year before with the Ro- 
mediate man people, came to implore their aid in a ve- 
0 Pages 8 ry- preſſing emergency. A violent ſedition had 
2inft the role up in their city between the Nobility. and 
a el | People. Things had been carried to the laſt 
Liv. I. 4. extremities. The populace, who did not re- 
© 9 lo. ſemble thoſe of Rome, having ſeized an emi- 
nence, ravaged the lands of the nobility from 
thence with fire and ſword, and afterwards re- 
| turned to Ardea, which they treated like an 
_ enemy's city. The two parties, who were too 
weak of themſelves, had each recourſe to ſtran- 
gers. The People applied to the Volſci, who 
came to their aid without loſs of time. It was 
at this conjuncture, that the deputies from the 
Nobility arrived at Rome. The Conſul Gega- 
nius was ordered to ſet out immediately, and 
ſoon advanced with his army near the enemy, 
- who beſieged the city. The next day the Con- 
ſul, having divided the work very early in the 
morning amongſt his troops, ſurrounded the 
whole camp of the Volſci With a good intrench- 
ment, who ſeeing — beſieged, and 
ſhut up ſo cloſe, in ſome; days, for want of 
every thing, demanded to capitulate. The 
Conſul gave them to underſtand, that they muſt 
expect no quarter, except they delivered yp 
their peneral, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. In 
their deſpair they attempted a ſally, which coſt 
them dear, abundance of them periſhing in it. 
They found it their neceſſity to ſurrender. 
After they had delivered up their general, and 
laza down their arms, they were all obliged to 
| pai under the of * diſmiſſed each ra 
wit 


GY Macs. Q. Carrror. Conſuls. 


4, 


with one habit, and covered with ſhame and A. R. 


* 


igneminy. In paſſing near Tuſculum, the in- Aut 


habitants of that city, who had long been their 1 © 
declared enemies, put them all to the ſword, ſo 


that ſcarce any were left to carry home the ſad 
news of their defeat. The Conſul afterwards 
entered Ardea, which received him as its deli- 
verer and father. He cauſed the Heads of the 
principal authors of the ſedition to be cut off, 
confiſcated their eſtates for the benefit of the 
public treaſury, and in that manner re- eſta- 


bliſhed peace and tranquillity between the citi:- 


zens. Ardea, by ſo important a ſervice, thought - 
an ample amends made it for the ſentence: which 


had been paſſed againſt it. But the Senate be- 


lieved there ſtill remained ſomething to do, in 


order to aboliſh the remembrance of the ſname- 


ful avidity which had ſo much diſhonoured the 
Roman People. We ſhall ſoon ſee in what 
manner they acted. The Conſul entered Rome 
in triumph. Cluilius, the general of the Vol- 
ſci, was led in chains before his chariot, with 
the rich ſpoils: which he had taken from the 
enemy, 24095 214 2 I e en een, 7 
Quintius, the other Conſul, equalled by the 
virtues of peace the glory his collegue had ac- 
quired by his military exploits. He applied 
himſelf in ſuch a manner to preſerve the peace 
and union of the city, and acted with ſuch per- 
fect impartiality between great and ſmall, that 
by a wiſe mixture of ſteadineſs and lenity, his 
adminiſtration was equally grateful to the Se- 
nate and People. He kept the Tribunes effectu- 
ally within bounds, not by fierce and violent 
diſputes, or an air of haughtineſs and authority, 
but by I know not what kind of aſcendant, that 
his univerſally Known merit gave Him. Pa 


ha Misa, i, Cokdeyo: Gaal 
AR: a . (e nive Conſulſhips, through which he * 
Paſſed with the ſame undeviating probity and 
my © wiſdom, or, to ſpeak more properly, the truly 
Conſular dignity of his whale. life, rendered 
his perſon almoſt more awful and > venerable 
than his office. In conſe the Tribunes 


did not preſume to ſpeak of electing en 
eee, and Conſuls-were ey wh, he 


A. R. 313) M. amen n t e i 
Ant. Cf Posruuus Erurius 8 1 7 
7 „ : 1a. this Conſul ſnip, the Senate made the Ar- 
made for deates intire amends for the in juſtice done them. 
be 1nju- Under pretext that their city #0 reduced to a 
fiice ger. all number of inhabitants, they decreed that 
atcs, a colony ſhould: be ſent thither to ſerve as B 
85 — againſt the Volſci. The decree was 
cbndeived in thoſe terms, in order that the Tri- 
bunes and the People might not perceive that 
the deſign of it was to cancel their judgment. 
But the Senators had agreed, that the colony 
mould conſiſt of a much greater number of the 
Rutuli than of the Romans; that do other 
lands ſhould be aſſigned it, but thoſe of Which 
the infamous judgment had deprived the Arde- 
Rates: and that none of the Romans ſhould have 
the leaſt part of thoſe lands, till all the Rutuli 
had their proportion of them. In this mannet 
that tertitory devolved again to the Atdeates, 
The Triumviri appointed for ſettling this: colo- 


ny had no other means to avoid the unjuſt 


vengeance of che People, whoſe Ttibubes bad 


a alligtod hm N ae e 


_ Quite: Confuletus. = yon: nei, fan, 
| m tenore geſti, vitaq a 1 
omnis conſul ter acta, 4. * The Raral/ abi. 


tendum penè ipſum magis, city . Ards. 


v7 v7 
\ 2 


cultivation af the. lands 


nucins Prefect, or 
Fe found himſeif extremely 


P. echten I am Conkle?! | | 173 
57 = tribunal, but in cauſing theraſelves to be A. R. 31 1. 
cnrolled in his colony, and ROY ae it 5 Ne Wt 


| 5 
| 0. e en | 1 5 "yp q 22s 

M. — 2 a 

| This yea r paſſed in — The . 
which the E had vowed during the 8 7 85 
Tome of the - , *« prey He 

Pp. F. ee Maekamvs. mr R. 31g. 
I. Manznivs Lanarus % Am & 


* under theſe Conſuls, had various  evilg#37* : 
2 enperience. | Fortunately for her 
no war abroad happened, or ſhe would have 
found. at exceedingly. difficult to ſupport herſelf... © 
- The firſt of theſe talamities was a farpine 3 Grear fa- 
A effe& of a bad harveſt, or that the ae ar 
inhabitants of the couutry had neglected the Kon-. 
their fondneſs 
for ther aſſembliea, and the p es of the city 4 
for both theſe reaſons are given. The dearth 
was exceſſiue. To remedy! that evil, by the 
conſent of the Senate, the People choſe L. Mi- 
ſuperintendant of proviſians, 
embarraſſed in the 
_ exerciſe of this new Office, or rather Commiſ- 
fon. The ntigh | rates and cities, to 
whom he had ſent perſons to purchaſe corn, 
were of no ſervite to him; except only Etru- 
tia, — hence he got ſome, but very little. 
This reduced him 3 according to the 
_ different neceſſities of the People, the little corn 
chat was left in the city, by obliging | 
to deolare exactly what quantity they had, and 
to ſell hat was more than to them. 
ſelves for ene month. Part of what wee allowed 
flayes daily, was retrenched. The vendets of 
corn were ſuſpected of concealing it, and in 
conſequence 


154 P. Gre. Macrs, M. L Aua. Conſuls/ 
AR. 85 conſequence expoſed to the hatred and anger of 


Ant. C. the People. However, all 'enquiries ſerved ra- 
437- ther to evidence than leſſen the ſcarcity. Ma- 


* >. ire 


hope or reſource, to avoid ſuffering any longer 
the Fmieriesef ſo cruel a r den rea, them- | 
fee in ther Tier... ne od agile 
This firſt calamity lit birth to a 1 
danger of a Giffercnt kind that A the 
2+. - public liberty. Ant 
—_— Sp. Malius, 2 Equeſtrian: order, who 2 
the den Was very rich for thoſe times, and ſtill more 
Lair making ambitions, conceived thoughts of taking ad van- 
tage of the pteſent misfortune; and flattered: 
Ka. himſelf chat the People, in ſo general a cala- 
mity, would fell cheir liberty cheap. Having 
bought up a. great quantity of corm at his 'owre 
expence in Etruria, by the aſſiſtance of his 
friends there and his clients, ( hich probably 
prevented Minueius from getting much in that 
province) he diſtributed it amongſt the People. 
| By this Aberality he became the darling of Hs 
| Populate, whoagended him every here in the 
city, made him a train much above the condi- 
tion of a private perſon, and promiſed him be- 
fᷓrorehand the Conſulſiitp. But as ambition is in- 
ſatiable, and cannot * contented with what it 
ſeems aſſured of po he carried his views 
farther, without 4 whether they were 
juſt or no. He rightiy: perceived, that he ſhould 
neceſſarily experience à rough conflict with the 
Senators to carry the Confulſnhip againſt their 
cConſent, and that it could only be effected ſword 
in hand. He conceived: in conſequence. that 
to attain the ſovereignty would not coſt him 
more trouble, and from that moment levelled 
all his endeavours that way; conſidering the 


ny of the populace, finding themſelves without 


du AM: LANAT:: Confuls: 175 


throne as the only reward, that merited the 4 AR.z1 9. 
pains and dangers he had to undergo. | 4. C. 
Tbe day of the aſſembly for the election of 437 
| Coaſuls approaching, as he had not ſufficient 

time for concerting all his meaſures, his defign 

was not ripe for execution. The election was 
made with tranquillity, and —— to iy: 
2 views of the Senate. irg | 


q 2 
„. Ouimries Cayrroumus, VI. {a AR. 316. 
' *AcriePa MEnenivs LanaTus.. Ant. C. 
3 was a very improper Conſul for any 436. 
perioa that conceived de $ of eee in 
the! State. 

I.. Minucius was cominued in the office of 
Profetus annonæ, or ſuperintendant of pro- 
viſions. By the duty of his office he did the 
ſame in public, that Mælius took upon himſelf 
to do in private; which occaſioned the ſame 
kind of people to frequent the houſes of both. 
By their means he knew what paſſed at Mæli- 

- us's, and immediately informed the Senate of it. 
He told them, © he had diſcovered that arms 

were carried into his houſe; that he held aſ- 
4 ſemblies and made harangues there; and that 

* he was moſt certainly taking meaſures to 

„ make himſelf King. That the time for the 
« execution of his deſign was not yet fixed; 
«© but that every thing previous to it was con- 

| & cluded. That the Tribunes, corrupted by 
* money, had divided amongſt them the dif- 

_ «© ferent meaſures neceſſary to be taken for its 
« ſucceſs. That he gave this information al- 
“ moſt” later than the ſafety of the public re- 

«© quired; but that he was willing to be aſſured 
of the fact by certain proofs, and not to re- 
282 an aa looſe and ann 1 . 


| " Upou 


176 5 cl. U Kane Gaul, 8 
AR. 316, Upon this advice the principal Senators re- 


15. 


E 
7 preſent years, extromely, for having ha 
fo little vigilance; as: nat 30 heve diſcovered. 3 


ready been carried on for a conſiderahle length 


- be: immediately ap 


to break aut. His opinion: was: generally. ap- 
proved :Evyery;:body: caſt their eyes upon L, 


Qvintius Cincinnatus, vho long refuſed to ace 
cept an oſfine, of; which he. believed his great 
ige made him incapahle. But he was at length 


obliged to comply with the warm remopſtran- 
ees and earneſt intrenties of! . -Dahate, 


After having implored-the-gods not to ſuffer 


confpiracy of that importance, which had al- 


off time. Quintius, after having mada an apo - 
logy for the Conſuls, 44.9 repreſented, that in- 
ſtead of loſing time in Adel an and perhaps unjuſt 
_ _» ,, complaiiits, it was neceſſary to apply immedi- 
ately to the» — added, that it was his ad- 
4 —— —— authority might f 
| * gc; me V mg 1 
| — evil in its bun even before it had — = 


"his age to be of prejudice to the Commonwealth | 
in ſo imminent: a danger, he conſented to he no- 


minated Dictator, and immediately hard | 


_ G: Servilius:Ahald:maſter of the 4 W i 
The next days Cipcinnatus, . who. well pe 


99 — 5 
_— a conſpiracy wag to exert his authority; 


on à ſudden in the Forum, and 
E the Tribunal with his Lictors before 
him carrying tho rods aod axcs, and with all 
— — ized and terriſied at ſo ſu dde 

re [AC 10 LUAQEN an 
— — not com prehend the cauſe of 
it; but Mlæius, and his aceomplices, ſoon 
Judged that themſelves were aimed at. Such 


— 


of the ſovereign authority. The 


as were 3 5 his 2 aſked each 


| other, : 


% 
% hy - 


dagger. AM. Lunar. cemſeh Fen 


other, what Tg 55 nger had made it ne-A.R. 3-8 
- Cellary.to vc a Pictator in time of Peace, a 2 
and tg put Quintius at 6s 5 ports ards of fourſcore in- 
to that office. preſently ſent 

Servilius, his maſter 15 0 the boſe, to order Mæ - 
lius to appear before him. _Mzlius. ſurprized, | 
and ußcertain how to act, deferred obeying, and 
ndeavoured to eſcape. h ordered a 
Lecter to ſeize him; and upon that officer's + 
executin the maſter of the horſe's orders, Ma- 
lius implored the aid of the Roman People, 
complaining that he was to be ſacrificed by the 
100 95 of the Senate for the good he had done 
- the People. He conjured his fellow-citizens to 
aſſiſt him in his preſent, extreme danger, and 
not to ſuffer him to be butchered before their 
eyes, and in their preſence. The people grew 
- tumultuous: his partiſans encouraged each other, 
and took him by force from the Lictor. Ma- 
lius threw himſelf into the crowd to avoid the 
purſuit of Servilius: but the latter followed him 
cloſe, overtook him, ran his ſword through his 
body, and covered with his blood, returned ta 
give the Dictator an account of what he bad 
done. You have done well, Servilius, ſaid the 
Dictator: continue to defend your country with the 
ame courage as you have now delivered it. 
The populace not knowing how to think of 
5 | what they ſaw, and being in a great commo—- 
tion, the Dictator called an aſſembly, and be- 
jan by declaring, * That Mzhus bad been 
* killeg juſtly, and as he deſerved, even though | 
cc he were not guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge, for having diſobeyed the Pictator's 
“ ſummons ſignified Aly 3s by the. maſter; of 

„the horſe. - That he had taken his place on 

4 the tribunal, in order to enquire into the af-. 

« fair; after which he ſhould have done Mæ- 
Vor. * %o - 


wt — bet "32 L nel k AS K LA 
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Ant. . 
446. 


©. Carrtor. AM: Lax AT. Conſuls. 
« ſius the juſtice he deſerved. That as he had 


cc recourſe to violence, to avoid ap | aring to 


ce take his trial, violence had been uſed to cor- 

rect his rebellion, - That it was highly wrong 
cc to conſider a man as a citizen, who had con- 
« ceived the impious deſign of making him- 
« ſelf King; who had been born atnongft a 
4 free people, in the midſt of their ſacred law, 
c and ordinances, and in a city from whence 
Kings had been expelled: a man, who knew. 

„that in the very year of their expulſion, the 
< King's nephews, and the ſons of the Conſul | 


ho had delivered his country, had been put 


« to death, the latter by the hands, or at leaſt 
„by the orders, of their own father, for hav- 
<« ing conſpired to receive the Kings into Rome; 
< that in the ſame city the Conſul Collatinus 
« Tarquinius; in hatred only of his name, bad 
„been obliged to abdicate the Conſulſhip, and 
<«- baniſh himſelf from his country; that ſome 
« years after, Sp. Caſſius had been put to death, 


for intending to make himſelf King; and 


« that, very recently, the tyrannical haughti- 
«© neſs with which the Decemvirs exerciſed. 
6c their power, had been puniſhed with confiſ- 
4 cation of their eſtates, baniſhment, and even 
death: that, notwithſtanding ſuch examples, 
« Mælius had undertaken to make himſelf 
« King, and to aſcend the throne. And what 
« man was Mzlius, to conceive ſuch hopes! 
« Neither his nobility, dignities, nor ſervices. 


could open him a way to the tyranny: 


« whereas Claudius, Caſſius, and the.reft, had 
« aſpired at ſo criminal an elevation, ' ſuſtained, 


c by their Conſulſhips, Decemvirates, the ho- 


& nours of their anceſtors, and the ſplendor of 


_ « their families. But as to Mælius, who might 


: „„ 
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Q. CarrTor. A.M. LANA r. Conſuls. 179 
& rather (a) have deſired than expected to A. R. 3165 
« obtain the Tribuneſhip of the people, and Ant. C. 
« whoſe whole merit was the poſſeſſion of „„ 
&« great quantity of corn; who could imagine, 
et that ſuch an one could flatter himſelf witzng 
e having purchaſed the liberty of his country 
« for a Ns pounds of grain; and with having 
© made a people, victorious over all their 
cc. neighbours, accept of ſlavery for a morſel 
t of bread: that Rome, which could ſcarce 
ee have ſuffered him in the rank of a Senator, 
ce would accept him for her King, and calmly 
« ſee him inveſted with all the marks of ho- 
« nour and authority of Romulus her founder, 
e deſcended from, aad admitted into the num- 
& ber of, the gods? That ſuch a deſign ought. 
4 not to be conſidered more as a crime, than 
nas a prodigy. That it did not ſuffice to have 
de expiated it by the blood of the criminal, if 
ce the houſe, where ſo frantic and ſo vile an en- 
e terprize had been formed, was not levelled 
<« to the ground, and the poſſeſſions, polluted 
« by the iniquitous uſe he intended to make of 
« them for purchaſing the tyranny, confiſcated, 
© That therefore he decreed, that thoſe pof- 
<« ſeſſions ſhould be fold by the Quæſtors, and 
& the money brought into the public treaſury.” 
That wiſe magiſtrate ſeeing, as the leader 
of the conſpiracy was dead, that there was no- 
thing farther to fear, did not judge it proper to 
%%% © om. enquire 


N 


(a) Sp. Mælium, cui Tri- lici poſſe: ut, quem ſenato- 
bunatus plebis magis optan- rem concoquere civitas vix 
dus quam ſperandus fuerat, poſſet, regem ferret, Romu- 
frumentarium divitem, bili- li conditoris, ab diis orti, re- 
bris farris ſperaſſe libertatem cepti ad deos, inſignia atque 
ſe civium ſuorum emiſſe, ci- imperium habentem. Non 
| boque objiciendo ratum vi- pro ſcelere id magis quam 
ciorem finitimorum omnium pro monſtro habendum. Liu. 
populum in ſervitutem per- 0 


18 carrror. A. M. LanAr. Confuls. 

1 enquire into his adherents, leſt the number of 
the criminals ſhould be too great, and his too 
ſevere endeavours to puniſh all the conſpirators 


© fhould make the conſpiracy break out. 


The houſe of Mælius was demoliſhed imme- 
. diately. The place where it ſtood was called 
Aguimelium, that is to ſay, Demoliſhed houſe of 
Malius, in order that the name might ſubſiſt as 
a monument both of the crime and its puniſh- 
ment. An ox with gilt horns was given, and 
aà a ſtatue erected, to linucius which the Peo- 
ple did not oppoſe, becauſe, to give them no 
room to regret Mzlius, he directed all the corn 
found in his houſe to be diſtributed amongſt. 
hem. ata very an ads: TE: 
' Beſides Mzlius's. having rendered himſelf 
guilty and worthy of death by refuſing to obey. 
the Dictator, the (a) Laws themſelves, from 
the time he had conceived the criminal deſign 
of uſurping tyrannical power, armed the hands 
of all the citizens againſt him. A Tyrant was 
conſidered at Rome as a monſter, that cannot 
be lopped off too ſoon from the body of human 
fociety, in the ſame manner as people haſten to 
cut off without mercy a rotten member, capa» 
ble of deſtroying all the reſt. The Romans ne- 
ver forgot the oath taken in the name of the 
whole People after the expulfion of the Tar- 
quins, to exterminate whomſoever ſhould form 
the deſign of making himſelf King. 1 
| : Three 


a) Nulla nobis ſocietas guine & tanquam ſpiritu ca- 

cam tyrannis, fed potius rere cœperunt; fic iſta in fi- 
ſumma diſtractio Hoc om- gura hominis feritas & im- 
ne genus peſtiferum atque manitas belluz 4 communi 
impium ex hominum com- tanquam 3 
munitate exterminandum eſt. ſegreganda eſt. Opie, I. 3. 
Etenim, ut membra quedam n; 32. 79 N 
amputantur, fi & ipſa ſan- | 


* 
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Q. Cartror. AM. LAx Rr. Confuls, 161 
bree of the Tribunes of the People, highly A. R. 316. 
diſcontented with what had lately paſſed, ex- _ _ 
claimed violently againſt Minucius, and eſpe- *?* 
_ cially againſt Servilius the Maſter of the horſe, 
who without any form of juſtice, and even with- 
out his Superior's order, had killed a citizen in 
the boſom of his country. They loudly threat- 
ened to bring him to a. trial, as ſoon as the 
Dictator quitted his office, and excited a great 
tumult amongſt the populace. All that they 
| could obtain was, that Military Tribunes ſhould - 
be choſen inſtead of Conſuls, in hopes that of 
{ix places, for ſo many Military Tribunes might 
be created, ſome might fall to their ſhare, The 
People elected only three, all Patricians, of 
which number was L, Quintius, the ſon of Cin- 
cinnatus, whoſe Dictatorſhip the Tribunes en- 
deavoured to render odious to them. 
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Funes aer, killed by the ade” of 9 7 i 
© nius King of the Veientes. That King is killed in 
battle | by Coſſus, who' takes the ſecond Royal © 
' Fpoils,' called Spolia opima. The duration of 
" the Cenſorſhip is reduced to eighteen months. 
Singular Law in reſpeft 10 Candidates. The 
© Conſuls are obliged to nominate a Difator. - 
©, They chuſe Poſtumius Tubertus, who gains 4 
. great victory over the Aqui and Polſci. Ma- 
mercus Amilius is nominated Diftator. He 
' alſo gains à great victory over the Veientes and 
Fidenates. The Tribunes of the People com- 
plain becauſe the Plebeians are excluded offices. 
0 bao erp s unfortunate campaign apainſt the 
" Volfei. Great action of Tempanius, which ſaves 
the army. Tempanius's wife anſwer to the Tri- 
bunes of the People. He is made 7 Tribune of 
the People. 5 | 


"£2565; Mamzrcus E 
e e 3 Qui vrrus. 
433 L. Juris. 


3 HE city of Fidenæ, which was a Ro- 6 
e man colony, went over this year to the 
ders killed V᷑ientes, of whorn Lars Tolumnius was then 
by order of King. To the crime of revolt they added one 
e of a much blacker dye, in killing by order of 
8 Tolumnius the Roman ambaſſadors, ſent to 
Liv. i. 4. complain of their new conduct, and to demand 
c. 17, 20. reaſons for it. Some writers, to cover the King's 

fault, ſay, that an expreſſion which he dropped 
at dice was taken by the Fidenates, who came 
0 conſult him upon he! treatment they ſhould 


give the Roman ambaſſadors, as an order 10 8 


2 id 


G. McRER. S. F Ex. Cobſuls) 


kill them. But Livy is far from admitting this A: R. 217+ 
manner of relating the fact, and ſhe ws ät is en- Ant- CG. 
5 tirely improbable, that a Prince, when con- 135. 


ſulted by new allies upon ſo: ſerious an affair as 


that in queſtion, ſhould continue unconcerned 
at play; and that it is infinitely more natural 


to believe the King gave them that advice, to 
attach them the more firmly to his party by a 


rupture: of ſuch kind, as left them no re of 


- reconciliation with the Romans. 

However that were, the latter began by 
grecting three ſtatues near the Tribunal for ha- 
rangues, to the ambaſſadors who had been 


Killed; and afterwards applied themſelves ſeri- 


ouſly to avenge ſo horrid a violation of the Law 


of nations, The importance of the affair pre- | 


yented the Tribunes from ng: rroubles 3 


ws Conſuls were elected, 110 
NI. eee eee III. 5 A. R. 318. 
L. SzRc1vs FibEN as. - Ant. C. 


Yo wn marched againſt the King of the 434. 


Veientes, and gained a conſiderable victory over 
him, but which coſt, him dear. The ſoſs in 
ſequence of a great number of citizens who 
£1 in it, afflicted Rome more than the defeat 
of the enemy gave them joy. The Conſul 
ſeems to have had the ſurname: Mae Siven 
him from this victory. 
| Lo terminate this war ſucceſsfully, the Senate 
t it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator. 
* Amilius was elected. He choſe 
„Ouigtius Cincinnatus, maſter of the horſe, 


ather's reputation; and who the year before had 


been one of AEmilius's collegues in the office of 


Military, Tribune. At the levy made by the 


| eee many ale centurions of great . 
"Bas 4 + 0x7 0 


phaſe metit, young as he was, anſwered his 
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AR. due d ce in war- entered chdinſebves for 
Ant. C. the Pos. aut The number of the ſoldiers killed 
43+ in che laſt battle were filled u Quintius Ca- 

pitolinus and M. Fabius Vibulanus en _ 
Dictator as Lieutenants. OE 4 
Tomas: The two armies came to blows _ Fidenee: 
;: tilled in That of the enemy was the moſt numerous. 
battle by The Veientes were poſted on the right wind 
| * _ the Faliſci, who came to their aid, on the left, 
yas” Rn: and the Fidenates in the centre. On the fide 
al ſpoils, of the Romans the Dictator commanded the 
called opi- right wing, Quintius Capitolinus the left, and 
__ the Maſter of the horſe the centre. The latter 
began the battle with the cavalry, and was ſoon 
followed by the foot. The infantry of the He- 
trurians could not ſuſtain che charge of the Ro- 
mans: their horſe, animated by the preſenee of 
their King, kept their ground better. There 
was an officer in the Roman cavalry, called A. 
Cornelius Coſſus, of illuRrious birth, of à fine 
perſon and ſtature, and ſtill more diſtinguiſhed | 
by his bravery. The nobility and merit of his 
anceſtors exalted his courage, and he not only 
ſuſtained, but augmented, their glory. As he 
faw that Tolumnius carried terror and confuſion 
wherever he moved: 1s that, cried he, the in- 
fraftor of human laws,- and of. the law of na- 
tions ? I flatter myſelf (if there are gods avenyers 
of guilt) that I ſpall ſoon Jaerifice that victim to 
the manes of our ambaſſodvrs. On ſaying this, 
be ſpurred forwards with impetuoſity againſt 
the King, and with the firſt blow of —— 
unhorſed him. He diſmounted the ſame mo- 
ment, and as the King roſe, beat him do 
upon his back a ſecond time with his buckler, 
end after having given him ſeveral wounds, 
thruſt him through the body, and nailed him 
to the ground, He then ſtript him of his ſpoils, 
r 5 E * Z and 
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8. Macs. S. Fixx. Conſuls, 185 
2 cut off his head, fixed it upon the A. R. 378. 

point of us ſpear, and by that bloody trophy Ant. Gf 
evidenced his bictory to the enemy, and ſpread “s - 


* 


# 
% 


2 


Dictator, on his ſide, had broke the enemy's _ 


n upon the ſpoils 
of Coſſus, he was termed Conſul. He was fo 
ſome years after, but at a time when there cer- 
tainly was no ſuch battle, It is not impoſſible, © 
but that inſcription might have been affixed to 
them in ſucceeding times by ſome deſcendants. 
of Coſſus, who might have called him Conſul, 
not that he was Conſul when he killed Tolum- 


0 Dius, 
0 " 5 5% 5 — 


* "238. Sas 5 ' 4 8 
£ * , : % 4 


% Oplita fpolia etiam traxerit, dummodo duci lo. 
ale, fi manipularis miles de- ſtium. Yarr. apud F. 


185 8 Jonas, L Vmommws, Conſuls: 


A.R. 718. nius, but becauſe he was ſo afterwards. . Livyy 
| poo. ©. ꝓho no doubt did not dare to refute Auguſtus' 8 
3 teeſtimony, to which he ſeemis however to have 
no great regard, does oof FSR: elf e 
in this , 3 


AR. 10. : NI. Condklrus MaLvomenss. . 
Ant. C. L. Paix ius CRAssuvs. W 
MF, 4 Sd. Mælius, Tribune of the People, 
l Minucius and Servilius Ahala to take their tri- 
* als. Livy ſays this accuſation had no conſe-, 
IC. orat. d V ale 

pro domo, quence, however Cicero an erius Maximus 


Here, that the latter was Fee 


Vl ax, * + | 
«k = Hom 7 12 ius, H. nen = Soil 1 4 4 
Ant. TE; no IRGINIUS, 4 8 
5 The plague, which had . the year 
| before, raged much more during this, both in 
the city and country. It encouraged the Fide- 
nates to advance almoſt to the gates of, Rome. 
They wete aſſiſted by y the Vejentes. A. Servi- 
liys was created Dickatbr, _ choſe Poſtumus 
Abutius Elva maſter of the horſe. The war 
was terminated by the taking of Fidenæ. e 
The Cenſors < Furius Pacilus, and M. Ges, 
ganius Macerinus, cauſed a building in the field 
_ of Mars, which they had. purchaſed at the pub- 
lic expence, to be fitted up. 1 Giſus ay: 
made there for the firſt time. Wh ren 
. % C. Jvr1vs, III. 130 an e e 
Ang we 2 Voixius, II. „ 5 
431. Upon a rumour that the twelve . nd 
compoſed the ſtate and whole body of Hetruria,, 
were $68 aring to attack the Romans, Ma- 
mercus Amilivs was nominated Dictator for the 
ſecond time, who choſe A. Poſtumius Tubertus 


maſter, of the Wes. That alarm N e 
N ae ing 


. 


P'S, labs. © 
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ing to nothing, the Dictator, ſeeing himſelf A. R. 327. 


deprived of the glory which he might have ac- Ant. C. 


| quired in the. Held, conceived the deſign of!? _ 


leaving a monument of his Dictatorſhip by à 53, lr. 


new law which he propoſed in reſpe& to the n of he 
office of Cenſor, He repreſented to the People, Cen/orhip 
That it was of importance to the liberty of? 74<#c-4 
« the public, that ; e great offices of the ſtate . 
« ſhoyld not be of long duration; that all | 
<« others. were annual, and only the + colon thi | 
< of five years. That there was reaſon to fear 
e that ſome future Cenſors, leſs paſſionate for 
+ the public good than thoſe, .who had filled 
«© that office hitherto, might abuſe an authority 
„of ſo long continuance.” That befides, it 
« was oppreſlive to particulars to have the ſame 
$*. perſons inſpectors and arbiters of their con- 
5 duct for ſo long a term. That therefore he 
e believed it expedjent to reduce the duration 
& of the Cenſorſhip to eighteen” months.“ The 
law was accepted by the unanimous. conſent of 
x People. And that you may know, ſaid he, 
that 1 do not approve offices of long continuance, J 
abdicate the gre of from 12 inſtant and 
he accordingly abdicated it. 
The Cenſors were extremely offended by this 
new law, and carried their reſentment to an ex 
ceſs that ſcarce ſeems credible. 'We have ſeen 
above, that one of the methods in which thoſe. 
magiſtrates puniſhed the citizens to whoſe conduct 
they had any exception, was to remove them 
from a more to a lels conſiderable Tribe. Tribu 
movere, to ſtrike their names out of the regiſters TH 
of their Century, and to leave them no other 
right and mark of a citizen, except that of pay- 
ing a certain contribution, which at the ſame 
time they often augmented ; this was called 
&7arios facere. The Cenſors exerciſed their re- 
es fe Wer ee e een ng NR 


. 


8 


to eighteen + 


188 45 Pix. piliintos, cc. Mil. Trib. 


AR. E. 1. venge in this manner againſt one of the greateſt 


"= S. and moſt venerable citizens of Rome, whom 
731. they condemned to pay eight times the tax he 
had uſually aid before. The People were fo 


much incenled, that they . purſued them in the 


Forum, and would have treated them with vi- 
olence, if Emilius had not been ſo generous as 
to interpoſe. (a) That 0 man bore ſo unwor- 


thy a treatment with 


irable conſtancy, con- 


Edering leſs the intended ignominy in itſelf, than 55 


the cauſe of it. 


The Tribunes by their clamour prevailed to 


bore: Military Tribunes elected; but none of 


the Plebeians were nominated © either | in this or * 


8 


Wee year. 
AR. Vow: M. Fans ViBuLANvs. 75 
5 L. SxzRG1Vs Fipewas. 5 
The plague e till ſnewed "ſelf, As famine 
was the 3c effect of it, the wiſe precaution 
was taken of ſending early into Etruria, to Cu- 
me, and even into Sicily to purchaſe « corn. 
2h. L. Pixazivs Mantrovs. = 
— IA I. Fugivs MepuLLinus. 
429. Sk. PosTUMIUS ALBUS, 


by whom 7 ee of being as little 


FN confidered ' 


% 1 Quam rem ipfum in- rene, quam bora. : 


genti animo tuliſſe ferunt, 
caulam Pn] ignominiæ in- | > 


Singular | The principal Plebeians were highly mortifiet ; 
ln in re- with having no ſhare in an office, for the inſti- 
fed to tution of which they had ſo warmly contended. 
candidates They laid the fault upon the People themſelves, 


; 


QCMeINN. J. Mex xo, Conſuls. 189 
conſidered as by the Senators. Others aſcribed A. R. * 
it to the induſtry of the Patricians in canvaſſing; Ant. G. 


* 
1 . 


and to prevent the effect of it, the Tribunes? | 
_ propoſed a law, which in our times, ſays Li- 
vy, could not have been moved feriouſly, its 
ſubject was ſo trifling and contemptible, though 
it then excited great diſputes between the Senate 
and People. All the Roman citizens wore white 
| Habits : but thoſe who ſtood for offices, and 
ſollicited the voices of the People, in order to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves the better, and to attract 
the eyes of the populous the more upon them, 
augmented the whiteneſs of their robes by the uſe - 
of a mixture, wherein chalk had a great part: 
and from , thence they were called Candidati, 
candidates. The Tribunes, to prevent can- 
vaſſing, they ſaid, were for having candidates 
prohibited to whiten their robes ; and they car- 
ried their point in paſſing that law. As it ſeemed 
certain that the People in their anger would give 
the Plebeians a ſhare in the approaching election 
of Military Tribunes, the Senate, by a decree, 


4% 


ordained that Conſuls ſhould be elected. 


8698 ö ; 
T. Quint1vs CineinnaTus. © Ax. oY 
) on res 

TC. Jux 5 11205 ug, 
The great preparations of war made by the - 0 


Equi and Vollei induced the Senate to think of fie 
e te Dictator. The Conſuls, who op- duced by 
poſed each other, and always differed in opi-Terce to - 
nion in every thing elſe, which much alarmed 37 

We Ye . b ator. 
the Senate, united on this occaſion to fruſtrate a Liv. 1. 4. 
nomination, which they conſidered deſtructive c. 2639. 

to their own authority; and nothing could di: 

vide or make them change their opinion on this 
head. As the news of the powerful armament 

of the enemy gave great alarm, Q. Servilius 
Priſcus, who had paſſed through all the great 
„„ N offices 


OY * 3 "FIR cs 


AR. 324-offices with honour, ſeeing the Conſuls deter- 
— 


mined nat to ſubmit to the authority of the Se- 
nate, had recourſe to a remedy more dangerous 
in its effects than the evil it was intended to re- 
dreſs. He exhorted the Tribunes to interpoſe 
the authority of the People depoſited with them, 
in order to oblige the Conſuls to declare a 
Dictator. The Tribunes ſeized with joy ſuch 
an occaſion of extending their power ; and after 
having deliberated together upon Servilius's de- 
mand, they declared unanimouſly, That the 
Conſuls had to obey the Senate; and that if they 
perſiſted any longer in oppoſing the unanimous opi- 
nion of that auguſt body, they ſhould commit them 
to priſan. The Conſuls choſe rather to ſubmit 
to the Tribunes than the Senate; but com- 
plained in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the Senators 
betrayed their own intereſt, and the honour of 
the Conſulſhip, in ſubmitting i it to the yoke of 
the Tribunitian power. They were certainly in , 
the right in this reſpect. For what could 
be more injurious, or a greater indignity to. the 
Senate, than this threat of the Tribunes to im- 
priſon the Conſuls? And what they only me- 
naced then, they actually did afterwards. There 
are more examples than one in the Roman hi- 


. ſtory of Conſuls committed to priſon by order 


of the Tribunes. Such are the unhappy effects 


of diſcord in Bodies of the greateſt wiſdom and 


reputation. They are invincible, as long as 
tteir union ſubſiſts. Diſcord, in dividing their 
ſtrength, makes them weak, and terminates in 
the ruin of their moſt important rights, and pri- 
vile | 
| When the queſtion was to nominate the Dic- 
tator, the Conſuls, who always differed in their 
ſentiments, could not agree between themſelves 
who ſhould declare him. * hey were reduced 
| = | "Wi 


dme "1 Mens, Cen 


to decide that point by lot, which fell to Quin- 4 R. K 
tius. He choſe A. Poftumius Tubertus, a man. 7 


of a ſteady and imperious character, who ol 
pointed L. Julius maſter of the horſe. oy 


The Dictator, after having divided tk troops Poſtumius 


into two bodies, of which he commanded one „e Diæa- 

himſelf, and gave the other to the Conſul Quin- gn 

tius, took the field. T hey encamped ſeparately, 25% owes 4 

but near enough to each other, at a thouſand e rientes 
aces from the enemy, who had alſo two camps, and Fide- 
he Dictator, in ſeveral attacks, did all that 

could be expected from the valour and conduct 

of the moſt able general. The enemy, fur- 

rounded. on all ſides, after having loſt one of 

their camps, would have been univerſally cut 

off, and Dad ſuffered the juſt puniſhment of 

their revolt, if Vectius Meſſius, an officer of 

the Volſei, more diſtinguiſhed by his bravery 


and exploits than his birth, had not extricated 


them out of the almoſt inevitable danger of a 
total defeat. Sceing that the troops only moved 
forwards and backwards, irreſolute how to act: 
Have you determined, ſaid he to them, to deliver 
your ſelves up in this place to the enemy without de- 
| Ta ? Wherefore then have you arms, and why 
deere you the firſt to declare war, full of coura ge 
and boaſt at diſtance from danger, but fearful \ 855 
cowardly in battle? What do you hope from conti- 
nuing here ? Do you expert that ſome God will 
come 10 your aid, and extricate you out of the pre- 
ſent difficulty ? Iti is with the ſword, that you muſt 
open yourſelves a way. Such of you as defire 1b 
ſee your bouſes, fathers, wives, and children; again, 
follow me where I am going to lead the way. Nei- 
ther walls, nor intrenchments, but men armed like 


| a ao our alle. | (i a) * you art * | 


£ 0a) Virtute bens, neceſſ- mum 1 fperoe 
tate, quæ . ac maxi - eſtis. Liv. 05 
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AR 324-20 the enemy 1 is velour, you are ſuperior to them i , 
=y 77 32 netefity of aanquering of « Hung. the if, 46 
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_ Q.CixciyN., J. 1 Menze, an 


N n. 
After having taid this, is, he charged the enem 
ee followed by his own. people Jl 
eat cries. The body of troops dich o 

| fed them under Poſtumius Albus, one the 
lieutenants, began to give 2 when the Die - 
ator, who ſaw what SE d. arrived in very 
voc time to their ad. The whole heat of the 
battle turned this way. The fate of the Volſci 
| depended ſolely, on Vectius, who was now 
their whole force. Much blood was ſhed, and 
a great Navghter made on both ſides. On that 
of the Romans, almoſt all the general officers 
were wounded. Dictator 1 a wound 
in the ſhoulder; Fabius a great one in the thigh 
with a dart; and the Conſul a dangerous one in 
the arm: however none withdrew from the bat- 
tle, except Poſtumius, who was carried out of 
the pteſs, his head havin 5 been almoſt beaten 
to pieces by a ſtone. Vectius, after having 
acted ſprodigies of valour, with his brave troop 
of young intrepid ſoldiers, opened himſelf a a 
way Brough the enemy, of whom he had made 
a 2 hter, and penetrated as far as the 
camp of the Volſci, which was not yet taken. 
cage whole Roman army followed him thi- 
hit: The Conſul who had purſued the enemy 
very vigoroufiy to the 9 immediately at- 
tacked it. The Dictator did the ſame on ano- 


ther fide. The aſſault here was no leſs warm 


than the battle. The Conſul is ſaid to haye 
thrown an enſign into the intrenchments, ta 
animate the courage of his ſoldiers ; and They | 


were the firſt that rok 1 into the enemy's camp, 
in order to recover their colours. The Dicta- 


is alter Ong ee the 3 _ 
4 . 
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Ale 83 * Mauro, Con 
Alſo entered the camp. on his ſide. The: enemy 45 R. 
then laid down. their arms and ſurrendered "I 
_ diſcretion. All of were fold for ſlaves, “ 
except the Senators. Part of the plunder was 
reſtored to the Latines and Hernici, who took 
what belonged to each of them. The Dictator 
cauſed the reſt to be fold by auction; and hav- 
ing left the Conſul to command the troops that 
remained in the No he returned to Rome, 
where he triumphed, and immediately after ab- 
* the rer 18 I the al of 5 
Some WIUers have abridge ory < 
Difatorſhip, by ſaying that Poſtumius cauſed 
the head of his — to be cut off, for having 
* itted his poſt, and engaged without orders, 
from wah action he however came off victo- 


oo 5 55 is not certain, and ſeems little 
probable Livy. Common opinion alſcribes 
7 only example of ſo inhuman a 


5 for the military Ke pins to Maulius Tot- 
by is obſerved, ſays Livy, though it did nor 


then concern the Romans, that it was in e this 
year, for the firſt time, that the Carthaginians, 
who were in proceſs of. time to be ſuch terrible - . 
enemies to the Roman People, taking advan- 
' tage of the diviſions which prevailed in Sicily, 
. ſent an army thither to the aid of one of the 

B04 ar war, Who ia called? in theix a{lſtance. | 


. PAPI- 


„ e 1. 5. c. 166. PEE 4 hs Biol ht the 
— that Anikear, who battle of Salamin, and tonſe- 
WE landed in Sicily with three. quently about fifty years befare 

wndred thouſand men, * the time ak: of in this plac 
entirely + hs by G the e 
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194 8. AnALA, * Moor. avs, Conſals 
\. I; 325. L. PapRITIUS Cx Assus. ec 
N L. Jur ius. %% 
Le . . A truce of eight years was s graced to "the 
c.30—34. Equi. 
A.R. 326. Lf Sxücivs FipzNas, II. 
| _—; | Hosr. Lockgrius Tric rriuvs. 
426. 
AM: wr.” A. en ee Cossvs. 
Ant. C. T. QuinTivs PENVus, II. | 
125. A great drought deſtroyed ane of cat: 
tte, and occaſioned many diſeaſes amongſt men. 
(a) The very minds of the People ſeemed in 
1 me meaſure infected with the contagion z 
for ſuperſtition took place exceedingly by the 
means of certain impoſters, who, to turn the 
credulity of the People to their advantage, went 
about from houſe to houſe teaching new and 
ſtrange rites and ſacrifices: The ZEdiles were 
ordered to take care, that no other Gods and 
ceremonies of religion ſhould be introduced into 
Rome; but ſuch as Were > anticntly Oe” 
there, | | 
A. R. 328. rdf AHALA. 
Ant. C. L.. ParIR us MuciLanvus.. 
121. There was a diſpute upon occaſion of a war 


with the Veientes, whether it ſhould be declared 
by order of the People, or only by a decree of 
the Senate. The Tribunes prevailed that it 


| ſhould. be by order of the People; and alſo 


that Military Tribunes ſhould be choſen for the 
following year. But they till were all Patri- 


cians and four were elected. 


(a) Novos ritus ſacrifican · in domos, FE: 3 1 
1 nne. inferentibus capti ſuper itione animi. Liv. 


GE: 


r. dun Proms, be Mil Trib. * 

* © Quinrivs. Pexnvs. "i | _ 5 AR. 675 
ine, 3 [hg 

NI. Pos r uuMiuvs. 

A. Coauxiius Cossus. 


- The three rſt marched with the army 46. 
the Veientes. We ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 


bbſer ve the pernicious effects of a plurality of 


Commanders in chief, who ſeldom have a good 
underſtanding with each other. The Veientes 
took their advantage of the differences that ſub- 
fiſted between theſe, and in a firſt engagement, 
had the better, and obliged them to fly to their 
camp, and to ſhut themſelves up within its 
works. The diſgrace was greater than the loſs, 
But the city, which was not accuſtomed to de- 
feats, was very much afflifted on account I . 
this, and demanded a Dictator. Coſſus nomi- e 
hated Mamercus Emilius, who choſe him Ge- de beer 
neral of the horſe. This was the ſame Emili- Digater. 
us, hom the Cenſors pretended to degrade by | 
their injurious treatment of him. Bur the mark 
of infamy, which they had ſet upon him, fell 
only upon themſelves; and Rome evidenced at 
this time the little tegard ſhe had to their un- 
juſt ſentence, by ſeeking a. Dictator in a houſe 
they had ſo unworthily. ſtigwatizet. 

The Fidenates had joined the Veientes; and, 
as if the war could not properly commence. 
without guilt on their ſide, chey ſullied their 
arms with the blood of all the 920 inhabitants, 
bhich Rome had ſent amongſt them as a colo- 
. in the ſame manner as they had formerly , D. 
murdered her ambaſſadors. The enemy eſta- tor encen- 
bliſhed the ſeat of the war at Fidenæ. dagen the 

Rome was in a 57 alarm. The troops © _— 
who ha dohe their * ſo m e Vei- auch Wag 

| hls entes, larmed. 
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entes, had been recalled. Their late defeat had 
_ diſcouraged them. They were made to encamp 
before the gate Collina. Guards were poſted on 
the walls, the adminiſtration of juſtice was ſuſ- 


pended, the ſhops were ſhut; and all things re- 
ſembled a camp more than a city. The Dicta- 


® tor, ſeeing the People in fo great a conſterna- 
tion, ang 4 it incumbent on him to encou- 
rage them before he ſet out, and ſummoned the 
Aſſembly. When the citizens were met, he 
aſcended the Tribunal, and began by reproach- 
ing them “ for ſuffering themſelves to be ſo. 
« much diſmayed by the minuteſt accidents 3 
« that an inconſiderable loſs, not occaſioned by 
the enemy's valour, nor the cowardice of the 
« Roman army, but by the diſcord of the Ge- 
* nerals, had on a ſudden quite damped their 
© courage, and made them afraid of an enemy 
e they had ſo often defeated.” He added, 
That both the Romans and the enemy were 
«+ the fame they had been during ſo many ages; 
« that they had the ſame courage, the ſame 
* ſtrength of body, and the ſame arms. That 
« as to himſelf, he was the ſame Dictator Ma- 
c mercus Emilius, who had heretofore 'routed 
« the armies of the Veientes and Fidenates, 
. « ſupported by the Faliſci, That his General 
< of the horſe was the ſame Coſſus, who, when 
„only one of the Tribunes of a legion, after 
„ having killed Lars Tolumnius, King of the 
« Veientes, in the ſight of the two armies, had 
* adorned the temple of Jupiter Feretrius with 
< new Royal ſpoils. That therefore they ſhould 
remember, that they had triumphs, ſpoils, 
. ring, 06. Hey; 04es ne 8 ches 
* enemy's, there was only the guilt of mur- 
* dering ambaſſadors contrary 6. law of 
nations, the maſſacrę of the colony of Fide- 
__ EO hs 


T. Qurur. Penxvs, &c. Mil. Trib. 
6 nz at a time of perfect peace, the violaion AR. 3: 
< of the truce, and revolts ſeven times repeated, Ar. 


_ «©, notwithſtanding 
„ they had been always attended. That with 
| <6. theſe thoughts they ſhould take arms and 
< follow him. That he did not doubt, aſſoon 
as the two armies faced each other, that the 
* enemy would not rejoice long for the ſlight 
advantage they had gained; and . the 
c contrary the Roman People would eaſily 

< comprehend, that they who had nominated 
«© him Dictator for the third time, had done 


; the Commonwealth better ſervice, than thoſe 


« who had fet a mark of infamy on his ſecond 
« Dictatorſhip, becauſe he had ſet bounds to 
e the tyranny of the Cenſors. 


the bad ſucceſs with which 473 · 


The Dictator, after having ſatrifined and 2 
made vows to the gods, took the field, and 2 over the 
camped fifteen hundred paces beyond Fidene, RG Tu. 
ſupporting his right . the mountains, and nate.” 


his left with the Tiber. He ordered Quintius 
Pennus his lieutenant, to ſeize the mountains, 
and make himſelf maſter of the eminence in the 
_ enemy's rear, where he might eaſily conceal 
himſelf, The next day the Hetrurians, em- 
boldened by the victory they had gained a little 
before, offering battle, the Dictator, aſſoon as 
he was informed that s was maſter of 
the eminence, gave alſo the ſignal, and made 
his infantry advance faſt againſt the enemy, after 

having directed the General of the horſe not to 

begin the battle till he received his orders: that 
he would give him the ſignal at a proper time; 


and that he had only to think then of ſupport- 
ing the hongur he aden by the Royal | 
ſpoils. l 
7 15 he armies charged each other, and: fought þ 


8 5 with m_ ardour on both ſales, 8 juſt deſire 
O 3 e 
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A. R. 329. of revenge, joined with contempt and indigna- 
Ant. C. tion, animated the Romans ſtrongly againſt the 


423. 


Veientes and Fidenates, whom they called per- 
fidious allies, cowardly enemies, and infractors 


of truces, polluted with the blood of ambaſſa- 


dors, and of thoſe who inhabited the ſame city 


Vieh them. They had already begun to give 


: 4 Tr þ * * 
a oh ; „ 4a. £ 8 1 
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way before the firſt charge, when the gates of 
Fidenæ were on a ſudden thrown open, and a 


troop of people, armed with fire and flaming 
torches, came out, who fell upon the Romans 


like ſo many madmen. This new form of fight 
at firſt ſurprized and confounded the Romans, 
when the Dictator, after having ordered Coſſus 


to advance with the cavalry, and Quintius to 


deſcend from the mountains, flew to the left 
wing, which thoſe unexpected fires had put into 
diſorder. How 1s tbis, ſoldiers, ſaid he; are 
you conquered with ſmoke like an bive of bees, and 
do you quit your poſts, and give way before ene- 


mies without arms? M bat then is become of . the 


Roman valour? If you are to fight with fire and 


not the ſword, go, take thoſe burning torches out of 


the hands of the enemy, and turn them againſt Fi- 
dena, in order to deſtroy a city with its own 
flames, which you have not been able to conciliate 
by your fauours. On theſe. words the Romans 


reſumed courage, and armed themſelves with 


the torches that had been thrown-at them, or 
which they had taken from the enemy. It was 
no longer a battle, but a kind of conflagration. 
At the ſame time Coſſus advanced full ſpeed 


Vith the cavalry, and charging with incredible 


impetuoſity into the midſt of the flames, which 
did not frighten the horſes as at firſt they had 
the men, he beat down and trampled under foo 


* 


* 


T.-QuinT. Ps &c. Mil Trib. 


At this inſtant new cries were heard, ch A.R. 
| furprized and terrified both armies. The Dicta- Ant. 


19% 
E” 


tor informed his troops, that it was Quintius at- #*3: 


| tacking the enemy's rear by his order; and then 
with great cries he made them renew the fight 
with more ardour than before, The enemy 


were in extreme confuſion, when they ſaw them 


' ſelves attacked at, the ſame, time in front and 
rear, and that they could neither retire into their 
camp, nor to the mountains, from whence the 


new enemy were come down upon them. Moſt 


of the Veientes fled in diſorder towards the Ti- 
ber, in order to paſs it, and return home: but 


very few of them eſcaped. Some were killed 


upon the banks; others were puſhed into the 
river, and ſwallowed up by the waves; and 
even thoſe that could ſwim were drowned 
through wearineſs, wounds, and, fear. As to the 
Fidenates, the few that remained of them made 


towards Fidenæ through their own camp 9 | 


Romans purſued them thither, Age 


tius, whoſe troops were ſtill freſh, from t —4 


not having come down from the mountains till 


towards the end of the battle. Having entered 


U-mell with the enemy, they got upon the 


Walls, and made a ſignal that the oity was taken. 
Aſſoon as the Dictator perceived it, he marched 


- thither with his troops, and advanced to the ci- 


tadel, whither the ſoldiers and citizens were fly- 


ing in crowds. The ſlaughter was great, till 


the Fidenates laid down their arms, and ſurren- 


gered at diſcretion, aſking only to have their 


lives ſpared... The city and camp were plun- 
dered by the troops. The Dictator returned to 
Rome, and triumphed at the head of his victo- 
rious army laden with ſpoils. Mamercus 
laid down the; Dictatorſnip ſixteen days af- 


r He received it, which made people doubt, 
| G4. whether 


1 
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: whether his moderation was not till ke than 
his valour ; and left the city, which he found 
in extreme conſternation, in the moſt Feten 


1 peace and tranqullity. 
30. Sturkon, 1 vs Aha | 
| — 2g „Qomrivs Cid c INN ATUus. 
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A truce for twenty years was granted to 1] | 
| Veientes, and one only for three years to the 
i — though ey had e it for a * 


%. 


Jak” Ci Auprus Craus, &e: _.. 
A. R. 331. 


Ant. C. The games which had been vowed during 
421. the war, were now celebrated with great ſolem- 
nity, and a vaſt concourſe of the neighbouring 
le, who were highly fatisfied with the kind 
peop 
and engaging manner, in which the Romans 
practiſed hoſpitality in regard to them. - . 
by 3 elbrao of theſe Games, the Tri- 
i bunes, highly diſcontented and enraged, that 
5 Cophins the ae could not obtain a ſingle place 
bunes on amongſt the Military CO though that de- 
Fe iz pended abſolutely upon the People, made great 
| an;being complaints tet hs whoa that head in their ha- 
excluded rangues. They — the multitude, · chat 
jun <« their blind and ſtupid admiration for thoſe 
_ « they really hated at bottom, made them 'con- 
_ <6 tinue voluntarily in eternal ſlavery z that they 
4% not only did not dare-ro'afpire at the Con- 
« fulſhip, but that even in the nomination 'of = 
* . Tribunes, in which they had ah 
ual right with the Senate, they forgot them» 
* ſelves, and thoſe attached to Hy 7 | 
if 


. added, thi they oil: not * 


con- 


. concerned themes any lohgpr In, defence AR 
« of the interefts of the Te tf Th beret, 
F „ 
, and dangers of all Kinds for thoſe from whom 
_ & they might reaſonably expect advantage and 
« honours. That men would be capable of un- 
40 dertaking all things, if the greatneſs of re- 
46 wards an wered tha of their endeavours. But 
for a Tribune of the People to plunge head- 
é long into diſputes, in which he could foreſ 
„ nothing but dangers and no advantage; and 
« from which the only fruits he could promiſe 
«, himſelf were implacable hatred and eternal 
* perſecution on the ſide of the Senators, and 
on that of the People, for whom he. con- 
« tended, a total oblivion of all his inteteſts: 
ee this was what could neither be expected nor 
required. That great honours generate great 
* courages. _ That no Plebeian would deſpiſe 
„ Hiraſelf, if he ceaſed to be deſpiſed by others. 
That at feaſt they ought'to make trial of 
* ſome of them, to experience what they are 
capable of, and to fee if it were ſo prodi- 
<« pious a thing to find a man of valour and 
r merit amongſt the People. Thar, after ma- 
« ny conflicts, they had prevailed that Mili- 
&* tary Tribune with Conſtular authority might 
4 be elected out of the People. That Plebei- 
© anz, genetally eſteemed for the ſervices they 
i bad rendered the Stare both in peace and gar. 
4 had offered themſelves as candidates for that 
« 'dighiry. That in the firtt years, they had 
e been ſamefully rejected, and made to ſerve 
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202 A-Cravp. Crassvs, &c. Mil. Trib. 
A. R. 331. (% only for the laughter of the Patricians; that 
Ant. C. 4 they had ſince ceaſed to produce themſelves 
4*'* tt on the like occaſion, to avoid being made a 
« ſight, and experiencing ſo ſenſible an af- 
front. That they ſaw no reaſon why they 
e did not entirely. aboliſh a law, that gave a 
« Right, of which they were never to make + 
„ uſe, That, whatever injuſtice there might 
ebe in ſuch a proceeding, it would be leſs 
<«. ſhameful for them not to be admitted into an 
office from which they were excluded by 
66 1. than to exclude themſelves as unworthy 
"#.0 I CONE EI : £52 3 N 
This kind of harangues were heard with plea- 
ſure, and received with applauſes. They indu- 
ced ſome Plebeians to offer themſelves as can- 
didates for the office of Military Tribune, pro- 
miſing the People, that during their admini- 
ſtration they would paſs laws in favour of their 
intereſts; as, for diſtributing the lands belong- 
ing to the public, eſtabliſhing new colonies for 
the relief of the citizens, and impoſing a fixed 
tax upon the proprietors of lands for the pay- 
ment of the armies. The Military Tribunes 
actually in office, were not ignorant of all that 
paſſed amongſt the People. They took the 
advantage of a ſeaſon when few of the magi- 
ſtrates were at Rome; and having clandeſtinely 
given the Senators advice to repair thither at a 
certain day, the Senate, in the abſence of the 
Tribunes of the People, decreed, that, as there 
was advice, that the Volſci had taken the field 
to ravage the country of the Hernici, the mili- 
tary Tribunes ſhould ſet out immediately to in- 
form themſelves upon the ſpot concerning the 
5 fact, and that in the mean time the aſſembly 
for the election of Conſuls ſhould... be held. 
IThey left the collegue to govern Rome 5 


* 


— 


1 e 1 &c. Mil. Trib, 
_ hoſe tenaciouſneſs they could moſt rely: this A. R. 331. 


Was Appius Claudius, the ſon of the 1 .cem- 
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vir, a young magiſtrate of great fire and au-** * 


- dacity, and who had imbibed from his cradle 
an hatred for 2 People and their Tribunes. 


He immediate 


y ſummoned the aſſembly, and 


Conſuls were | choſen. The Tribunes of tbe 


People were ſurprized and confounded at their 
return, and were incapable of acting any thing 
either with reſpect to thoſe who had paſſed the 


decree and were abſent, or Appius, the affair 


being intirely over and compleated. 


I do not know whether it was conſiſtent for 


ſo grave and venerable a body as the Senate, to 
employ ſuch little arts, as it did upon, this oc- 


caſion for the election of Conſuls. I find ſome- 


| thing much more noble in the conduct of the 


People, and cannot ſufficiently admire it. Anir 


_ mated by their Tribunes, they had made the ut- 
moſt efforts, and proceeded to the laſt extremi- 
ties, for being admitted to ſhare.in the Conſul- 


ſhip. . All is in a flame, and there is no danger 


then is not to be feared, ſo enraged do the po- 
pulace appear, and ſo ready to commit the 
oreateſt violences. The Senate give way, and 
grant the Plebeians what they demand, chang- 


ing only the name. The People immediately | 


chuſe three Military Tribunes with Conſular au- 
| thoxity, and not one of them Plebeians. What 


then is become of this fury of the People, rea- 
dy to ſubvert all things? Like thoſe violent and 
momemtary ſtorms that leave no traces behind 


them, it changes immediately into a wiſdom 


and moderation, which have no example. It 


would perhaps ſeem leſs wonderful, that the 
People, charmed. with the condeſcenlion of the 


Senate, in. the, firſt moments and tranſport of 
Land 9s ſhould Ps themſelves upon not 
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any iving place to that auguſt Body, and upon 
E been their own intereſts. But, not- 
© the warm and continual ſollicita- 
Bmuf Vf the Tribnes to perſiſt in the fame ſen- 
timents during ſo many years, for twenty are 
already paſt fince the inſtitution of Military 
Ttibunes, and as many more will paſs without 
any Plebeians being admitted into that office; 
This is What ſeerns to me above all praiſe. 
There is reaſon to believe that the People 
thought and ated in this manner out of efteem = 
for the wiſdom and conduct of the Senators, in 
Whoſe hands they deemed the authority of the 
vernment better lodged than in thoſe of the 
' Plebeians, An expreflion in the harangue of 
the Tribunes which I have repeated above ſeems 
to inſinuate this. They reproach the People, 
that their blind and ſtupid admiration of the Se- 
nators makes them condemn themſelves to eter- 
nal ſlavery, quod admiratione eorum quos odiſſent 
fupem, in aternd ſeipſa ſervitio tenerent. This 
then, according to the Tribunes, is the People's 
feaſon for not being willing hitherto to admit 
Plebeians into the firſt dignities of the ſtare. 


Could any thing do them greater honour ? 


A. R. 332. 0. Szur ron ius ATRAT INvs. | 
Aut. C. Q.Faprvs ViBuLanus.. 
420 There happetied this year a thing not imme- 
A e but which merits a 
. Pe cre, Bere the city to Which it relates 
- l e a gtrat part hereafter in the Roman 
2 * hiſtory. The Satminites had long made war 
Liv. 1. 4. with the Hetrütians, moſt probably upon ac- 
<.37—42- count of a city called at that time Vulturnum, 
in the dependance of the latter. The Hetruri- 
ans, weary of the length and expences of the 


War, contented” at Tngth that the -Satnnites 
* 


8. ATRATIN.'F. VISUL AN. Conſuls. tog 
ſhould fend a colony into Vulturnum, and that A. B. 232. 
it ſhould be put inte poſſeſſion of part of the 1% . 
city and country adjacent. Some time aſterr 
rhe. Samnizes, taking advantage of a public ſo 
lemnity, which was paſſed in feaſting and mer. 
riment, [murdered in the night all the firſt inn 
habitants, whom they found buried in wine and 
fleep, and became, by that horrid maſſacre, 
changed its name, and called it Capua, from 
Gao their _ 54 for ſome other reaſon. 
The report of the extraordinary preparations g - 
b e ee Vollhi,” are rae cem- 
only too true. 2 Semproni 8 marched againſt aig" of 
them. He was a general of great valour, po- res 
pular, and familiar wich the ſoldiers, by whom 7c; 
he was adored; but be was more a ſoldier him- n 
{lf than a great captain, and made war as if 
valour alone ſufficed for diſcharging all the du- 
ties of a commander in chief. As he led a 
victorious army againſt a conquered enemy, he 
took none of thaſe precautions, which may be 
conſidered as certain pledges of good ſucceſs, 
He formed no body of reſerve, diſpoſed his 
| horſe very ill, and acted in every thing with 
the utmoſt negligence, aſſuring himſelf of vic- 
tory. The Volſctundeceived him. When they 
came to a battle, the Romans made no great re- 
 Giftance, and ſoon” gave way. It was in vain 
for the Conſul to employ exhortations or re- 
proaches, > When fear has once ſeized the ſol- 
dier, he ſees and hears the example and orders 
of his general no longer. The Romans heark- 
ened to nothing, and the whole army was upon 
the point of being routed, when a ſimple “ De- 
IC) e fi 41599 En curio 
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. - » The horſe of each legion cer who commanded one, was = 


don divided into Decuriæ, called Decurio. 


conffting of ten men. The offi- | 
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AR. 334. curio of the horſe, called Tempanius, prevented 
Ant. C. a total defeat. That brave man, ſeeing all give 
way, and that the cavalry, which the Conſul had 
ain F left in a place where the ways were ſo broken 
Tempani- that it could not act, cried out with a loud voice 
ws, which to the horſe to diſmount, if they would ſave the 


commonwealth. The horſe obeyed to a man, 
as if the Conſul himſelf had given that order; 
we do not flop the enemy, ſaid he, the Roman 
power is no more. Follow my lance inſtead of an 
enfegn, and ſhetu boib the Romans and Volſci, tbat 
on foot as well as on borſeback nothing is able to re- 
fiſt you. All raiſed a great cry to expteſs their 
approbation; and he advanced at the head of 
them with his lance raiſed. They charged 
where the Romans were moſt preſſed. Where 
ever they appeared, they re- inſtated the battle, 
and if their number had admitted them to ſhew 
themſelves every where, they would undoubted- 
ly have obliged the enemy to fly. As their im- 
petuoſity could not be ſuſtained, the general of 
the Volſci ordered his troops to open them à 
way where they attacked, till that new battalion 
being too far advanced, ſhould be ſeparated 
from the reſt of the army. This happened ac- 
cordingly, and is a very uſual fault with victo- 
rious troops. Thoſe brave ſoldiers could not 
return the ſame way they had entered, the ene- 
my having cloſed and ſtrengthened their line 
extremely in that part of it, to prevent them 
from getting back. The Conſul and Roman 
legions having loſt fight of the battalion in 
which their whole force conſiſted, and appres 
hending, that thoſe generous: troops would be 
overpowered by the enemy, made the utmoſt 
efforts to find and rejoin it. The Volſci, on 
one ſide, ſtrongly repulſed the Conſul and legi- 
9 ' 8 e eee e eee e 
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ons, and on the other charged Tempanius and AR. 33z— 
his ſoldiers with vigour. The latter, after hay- Ant. C. 


ing made many attempts, but always ineffectu - 
ally, to break through the enemy, and return 


to the groſs of their own army, ſeized an emi- 55 


nence, where they drew up in an orb, and de- 
fended themſelves with a courage, that coſt the 
Volſci abundance of blood. Only the night 
5817 end to the battle. The Conſul, on his 
ſide, continued to ſuſtain and repel the enemy, 
as long as any light remained; when both ſides 
drew off, without knowing which had gained 
the victory. The terror was ſo great in both 
armies, that each believing themſelves defeated, 
left their wounded men with a great part of their 
baggage in their camp, and retired to the neigh- 
bouring mountains. The Volſci however ſur- 
rounded the eminence till midnight, when being 
informed that their camp was abandoned, and 


believing their army defeated, they went off as 
„%%%“ d ; 
© Tempanius, who did not doubt but he ſhould 
be attacked as ſoon as it was light, was very 
much furprized -at day-hreak to fee neither 
friends nor enemies. He could not conceive 


what was become of the two great armies, _ 


which occupied the plain a- few hours before, 


and went himſelf firſt to view the camp of the 
Volſci, and afterwards that of the Romans. He 
found the ſame ſolitude, and ſayy only ſome - 
wounded men who had not been able to follow 
the groſs of their army, in both. From thence 
he went immediately to the field of battle, 
where nothing preſented themſelves to his view 
but dead and dying men, and the dreadful ſcene 
uſual the next day after a battle. He then car- 
Tried off with him as many of the wounded as = 
| F 
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2 Err and not knowing what route the Con- 
* had taken, marched by the ſhorteſt yay for 


"The news of 15 where battle, and 5 
the cawp's being abend already ſpread 
—— and occalioned a 7 þ e 991 in 

ly. Tbe ſoß of A coal 7 was. . 

Naeh 


0 y deplored. who were | 11 and to 
to ag ed troops at the 
Tha S700 pot 


ab nal ept to pieces. nſul Fabius, 
gates men perceived at a 
great E Tl gave the Oy 1 new terror, and i © | 
they were the enemy. 
into inconceivable Bede . 
har it Ea di cavered that theſe troops were 
the 7 115 Were bel Enn dead. Nothing 
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2 virulence againſt the 


anſwer te time on this gc 105 4 cited M 
to _ and T. Quiinti 5 BE 1 10 2 
the Pak. ”_—_ Fo the bane. ger 5 

our or fixe years bet 


. with abu 855 o warmt vivacity, 
5 that the . e tN 5 of 5 havin 
remain ed ah 50 e way for 80 | 

had hap | As where the Con- 

Whew F N 5 
ſh Fr . 858 che Tri- 


Jhawfully deſerte his cam 


bunes, 
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SR. F. Viguian; Conſuls. aug 
banned, called C. © Viddius) | cauſed» the Knight 4 A. R. 332. 
| - Fempaniug to be cited, and interrogated him” 1 | 
jaridically before the whole aſſembiy in theſe © 
terms. Tempaniu, I aſt you, aubenber you- 5 
t Irlieue but u Caſul Sampr vnius gave battle 
A praper time, whether he poſted a body: of 
gerd for the' ſecurity of abe army, and whe- 
 *Frtbier be ufcharged any of the duties. of 4 good 
<'Confal ?' I aſe jon agarn, when you faw' the 
% Jopiuns routed, Lats you did not, of your own 
60 ee \make ther horſe diſmount, and reiuſtate 
ebe battle? Whether, when you and your fol- 
2 „ee, were' /eparated from the reſt af che ar- 
i n, the Conſul aided you in perſan, of ſent you 
<< any aid? Whether you were joined" by any re. 
0 2 Whither you andyour 
e groops did not penetrate to our camp in effect of 
v 01 courtuge'? Whether you pinks the Con- 
| « fab or the army there? or whether you did not 
ud it abandoned: by' alt, except tut fc and 
ound, that bad been left in it; As you are 
A man of thwih; and one by whoſe undo alone 
our am was' preſerved, you are to anſiner to 
D all theſe heads faitbfully, 7 without" diſpni- 
2 any thing; and alſo. to tell me, whore 
„ Sempromas and the legions are? Whether you 
4. ebandoned tis Conſul, or the Conſul yu And 
e laſtiy, whether due gained be g on were 
* defend | 
The affair was h aid perplexing to a 
ſoldier, who was unwilling either to depart from 
truth, or accuſe his Ons. * (a) The anſwer of” 
l of Tem- 


i dale C. n 2 (a) Adverius bes Tempa: 
| thy text, The Jolii <pere Pa- nii oratio incompta faiſſe di- 
triciani, and cunſeguentij could citur , cæterùm militariter 
not Br Tribunes o the Prople. gravis, non ſuis vana laudi- 
Sia comecruros with muth bus, non crimine 5 aliens - 
probabili) e yah Be at F 
read | 8 


Vol. * P 


i | 


210 S. ATrATiINn. F. VIZULAN. Conſuls- 
A. R. 332. Tempanius was fimple and ſoldierly, that is to 
Ant. C. ſay, without ornament, but full of good ſenſe 
420 and dignity; and he equally avoided ſetting 
himſelf off, and accuſing or leſſening others. 
It was, That it did not become a ſoldier to 
r paſs his judgment upon the military abilities 
| „of his general: that the People ſhould have 
3 & made that enquiry, when they elected him 
| „ Conſul.; That therefore he ſhould not be 
| <* aſked what he thought of the plan and de- 
| E ſigns of Sempronius as to the operations of 
| the war, upon which he conceived the moſt. 
«© expert in the art military might find it diffi- 
T cult to anſwer. That as to him, he could _ 
| # only ſpeak what he ſaw, which was, That 
b̃b before he was ſeparated from the groſs of the 
15 army, he ſaw the Conſul fighting at the head 
© of the troops, exhorting them, and repairing 
<< in perſon wherever the danger was greateſt ? 
that afterwards himſelf and his followers lot 
<<. ſight of him. That however, by the noiſe 
©. and cries which he heard, he judged that the 
battle had been continued till night; and 
I that the numbers of the enemy had prevent- 
ed the Conſul from penetrating to the emi- 
* nence he had feized. That he did not know ' 
where the army was; but conjectured, that 
as himſelf and his. followers had taken the 
« advantage of an eminence for their defence, 
<<. the Conſul had ſought a proper place to en- 
* camp, for the better ſecurity of himſelf and 
„ his army. That he believed the troops of 
the Volſci were in no better condition than 
thoſe of the Romans: and that the night had 
« equally prevented the two armies from 
knowing how to act, or what was become of 
each other.” For the reſt, he deſired they". 
would favour him fo far as not to detain him 


% 


* 8 
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any longer, being in great need of reſt after his A. R.332. 
fatigues, and to get his wounds dreſt. And in- Ant. C. 
deed, the Tribune was very unreaſonable, co“ 

ſtop, as he did, a ſoldier ſo much fatigued as 


Tempanius muſt have been, for the ſake of in- 


terrogations ſo little neceſſary and ſo abſurd. 5 
He returned home with the higheſt praiſes ane 


applauſes of the whole People, who admired 


the wiſdom and moderation of his anſwer ſtill 


more than the valour and good conduct, with 


which he had ſo lately fought the enemies of 


his country. 


But the hates continued their ee e | 


againſt the two commanders they had cited be- 


fore the People. As the multitude were highly 
afflicted with what had happened againſt the 


Volſci, and very much diſſatisfied with their 
generals, Poſtumius was condemned in a fine: 
but as for Quintius, his great actions ſince the 
unfortunate battle of Veii, and the regard of 
the People for his father Cincinnatus, and his 


(1) grandfather Q. Capitolinus, ſpared him 


that affront, and he was acquitted. 
The People amongſt the reſt of the Tribunes 
nominated Sex. Tempanius, A. Sellius, L. 
Antiſtius, and Sex. Pompilius, though abſent. 
The three laſt were the principal perſons of the 


Knights, who had followed Tempanius in the 


| einen action we have Juſt related. This 


15 
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. ſhews 


mentioned Bere ſurvived Cin- 
cinnatus, ⁊ubo was er 
after fourſtore : from ww ence, 
2 — he ſays above in 
Caſo Quintius a trial, Capito- 
linus ſhould rather have been 
the uncle than grandfather both 


of this Conſul and Cæſo. Livy 
ahn, be 8 Heople, 


live, they — not ſuffer hit 
to carry the ſad news of their, 


ſeverity to Cincimatus © ex- 


actæ jam _ Capitolinus 
Quintius, ſu 4120 5 orans, 
ne ſe brevi reliquo vitæ ſpa- 


tio tam triſtem 3 ferre 


ad Cincinuatum be 
Liv. # 4 6+ 5 
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212 L. Man.Cavroi.&c. Mil. TH. 
A. R. 332. ſhæws that the People are ſenſihie th merit; and 4 
ANY S. are nat ſlow in reivarding it. The vabour _—_ : 
" of thoſe four noble foldiers had made intereſt | 
| - for them in their abſence. Ct 8 DIL If 


The Confulſhip having given great aten 
this year, TR pps cd elected: for: 


n e der Sten Bart 11 
. 1 * Fat 984 * V 44 TY It 1 hat? 45 | 
A. R. 333. WY Aa abba. el i £113 


Ant. C. The beginning of this year, L. Hortenſius, 
119. Fribuneof the People, cited Sempronius the 
Conſul of the laſt year to take his trial His for: 
cCollegues ee above deſiwect Rim not to 
=P | proceed with rigou [their general, who 
| could be Es nothing but kis ill 
fortune. As the Fribune ſeemedaverſe to com—- 
with their:requeſt, they declared, that if 
| he-per liſted in his reſolution, they would. change 
habirs with the accuſed, preſent themſel ves uo 
__- _ the People as fi uppliants, and implore their 
. general, who had abways treated 
| them with greati:goodnefs, | and whom they 
looked upon Ties father. Hortenſius could 
hold out no longer againft ſuch moving and no- 
| die ſentiments... The Roman Prople, ſaic he, 
| | - ſhall-not.ſee thieir-Fribunes in the garb of ſup- 
pliaats and criminals. © deft from proceeding 
ED * againſt: Sempronius, as he haus known bow," during 
„is command, ia make bis ſoldiers love him ſo woelt. . | 
And indeed, that is an exceedingly great merit, 
o and a glory to which generals cannot too much , 
1 | aſpire. (a) The People and Senate equally ad- 
WM mired both the W art), ade of the four Tri- 
= = bunes, and the facility. with Which Horteaſius.. 
8 TCL —_— SEO 222 intreaties. re . 
| enen c 
46) Nes d aatuor gr Rar, 'P . * 
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| FPribunorum, quam Horten- e e Eo 
| fi tam ores Crus fon Lv. xd * 
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, fors far. the 3 are 1 NY 
bie ofpcers. are flill choſen out. of the Patri 
cCians. Funttions ef the Pugfters. Sempronius 
A Hue, A Haſtal virgin accuſed and acquitted. 
ö ef he Aadies flifled in it, birth, 
 Milundenflauding of the generals followed with 
rkhoir defeat, aubich is retrieved by the Diftator. 
.. Paftumins,...one of. the Military. T; ribunes, is 
» Pangd by his. army. Papnifoment of that murder. 
Variaus dtviſions and wars. The Plebwans 
_ attain the Quæſtorſbip. War againſt the Valſes. 
Nun drewbles' in tbe compurwealth. Pay. of 
e Sane fear inf en 1 9 
; a» e unt, by, 0 2 oft 13 #76 Þ 
| PW hay bio. v5; views | * 539 
- ebenes Fa. eee 777 A. R. 334. 
e eus een, 2 0 ek _ 8 
Sean if 
.J ching confderable. iy 1 
during this, "Conſulſkip4. but there was 
abpndange. of agitation withia, and it is * 
judge that the Fribunes wenn Tt che heco of 
it. by We modo Fo 2 £ 
Pill chen there had been og two Queſtors, New an- 
whoſe functigns wvere-confined to the city, and 2 We- 
who had always} been elected out yh the body, youu 
of the Patricians. The Conſuls propoſed: the ire g 
creation of two more, to follow the ub uls and c out 
generals to the field, and whoſe province ſhould / : 5 
extend ſolely to war. The Tribunes did not 9 
reject this propoſal, but they demanded, that 
part of the Quæſtors ſhould be elected out of 
the Plebeians. The Senate, after great diſſ putes, 
conſented, that the ſame ſhould take place in 
reſpect to the Quæſtors as to the Military Tri- 
. .. In. © 


Ant. C 
418. 


| 
| 


214 F. Vivian. Q. Cayyror. Conſuls. 
A. R 334. bunes, and that the People ſhould be at liberty 


to chuſe them indifferently out of the Patricians 


or Plebeians. But this condeſcenſion, though 


it coſt the Senate much reluctance, did not 
_ fatisfy the Tribunes. Inſtructed by what hap- 


pened in the election of Military Tribunes, they 


inſiſted upon its being decreed, that the Quæ- 


ſtors ſnould be abſolutely choſen half Patricians 


and half Plebeians. The Senate, the more ea- 
ſily to terminate this affair, deſired exceedingly 


to proceed to the election of Conſuls: for the 
time was arrived. It was neceſſary for them to 


paſs a decree for that purpoſe, which the Tri- | 
bunes oppoſed. e 


The Conſuls berg uitted thety office, an 


interregnum enſued, which continued a eonſide- 
rable time, through the new difficulties Which 


were ſtarted every day, and urged very warm- 


ly on both fides.' At length, on the remon- 


ſtrances of L. Papirius Mugillanus, who had 


been appointed Inter- rex after ſeveral others, an 
accommodation was concluded, in which each 


ſide ſeemed to abate ſomething of their preten- 
fions. Its purport was, that the Senate ſhould 


ſtors- indifferently out of the two orders. 
They began by chuſing _— Trjbures 
They were all Patricians. 


5th 
. 


oo 


— 


ſiuffer Military Tribunes to be nominated in the 
room of Conſuls; and that the Tribunes of the 
People ſhould not oppoſe the election of Que- 


2 cmemnbrus, cee. Mil. Tub. 215 
a 6 9 4 2 A 
25 ie e ee . AK. 335. 
- Sex. Fukius appr egos. 11. 0 yr. | Torts G. 
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The eleRtion of ache & caries on Aent 
Senn ade preſided in the aſſembly held for 
that purpoſe. gſt ſeveral Plebeians, who 


were candidates for that office, were the ſon of 
Alntiſtius, and a brother of Pompilius; both Tri- 
bunes oß the People. Their credit was great; 
ſtrong intereſt was made; and. they omitted 


nothing that might aequire them the honour of 
being the firſt to introduce the Quzſtorſhip into 
the Flebeian order, the one in favour of his ſon, 
and the other of his brother. Their endeavours 
were however abortive, and the People could 
not help preferring the nobility, whoſe fathers 
and grandfathers they had ſeen diſcharge the 
funden of the aner with gy and 
3 


The Tribianes 4 in effect were in the higheſt 5 


7 Shan eſpecially thoſe whom that diſgraceful diſ- 
4ppointment . perſonally; affected. They ſaid, 
et That they could not conceive how the Peo- 
ple could be ſo inſenſible to the ſervices they 

| « had done them, the ill treatment they had 


4 received from the Senators, the earneſt re- 


<4, queſt of two of their Tribunes in behalf of 
66 a ſon and à brother, and the pleaſure of poſ- 


c ſeſſing a new dignity that offered itſelf to 
46 them, as to be able to perſevere tenaciouſly .-. 


* in refuſing to reward any Plebeian, not only 
with the office of Military Tribunes, but now 


c with the Quæſtorſhip. They cried out that 


there muſt infallibly have been ſome fraud in 


3 the ſuffrages, and that Sempronius, 
Wl ;õö· m8 


286 QO. CN INA Tus, face Mil. Trib. 
2 a 44 who had taken them, ought to be called to an 
At. C. account. But as he was a perſon of * 
5 ed probity, whom. his innocence and the dig- 
fined. nity of his office placed out ef their neagh, they 
turned their whole indignation againft his kinſ- 
man C. Sempronius. They revived the affair of 
the laſt battle, and) Cited him to take his trial 
, before the Peaple,. | Notwithſtanding all- the 
RT _ endeavours uſed by-the Senators in his favour, 
they rould not e e from n 
demntil dne fine. WIA 19474 201 2A 
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bene Gxfriptio 5 the, fant 2a; 275 
| 12 6 31250-2803 gaidon- ; 
1 WY is Peper be call 4 
It 5 derived (a) pet a Latin word chat fig- 
5 nifies ©79 engquire, becauſe" to enquire into che 
| public revenues, and ſometimes into ctiminal 
| be was conſided eo the · care of the Quaaſtors. 
Om y two were created at firſt; whoſe functi- 
ene did not extend beyend che city. Authors 
do not agree conqerning the time of their infii- | 
tution. The moſt common opinion places it 
in the a BY of Tullus Hoftilius; or in the Con- 
ſukſhip of Valerius Publicola, the firſt year i. 
rer the expulſion of the Tarquins. There were 
two Quæſtors ammuaſly e ch n, and we the Pa- 
rrician Gravy; +5535 215 O43 : DB 
Liv. L 4. It Was the Queſtor be proſicuce Sp. 
f 11 Caſſius before the People, Livy” rentiots 
phe Quæſtors for the firſt time in von en ee 
Tir. l. 4 "who alſo aecuſed M. Volſeiuss: 
c. 43. The two Quæſtors of the city, ho n then 
| had been choſen by the Kings, aecerding to 
thoſe who Was W e NE TI 
: "PEG 


( Quzeſtores e e Priplicas a & males. 
dicti ſunt, qui * cia. Farr. J. 4. de * Lat. 
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% INDINNAT US Kees Mil. Trib, 


Tullius Hoftilius, . and afterwards by the — 
ſuls 3 two others were added to ſerue abroad 


and in the armies che g 24th year of Rome. 
The eaple prevail'd to have it ordained, that 


. 


for the future the Quæſtort might be choſen in- 
r out of be Plebeians and Parricians:”. 


The Quæſtors of che ciiy had the keeping of 
ahe.qrablic creatury,/ walled! ZErarium, which was 
an the temple of Saturn, The 
che ſums paid iato their hands by the. tau- 
farmers: = the Roman le; thoſe which 


| rnemy, and all: the public revenues in general. 


itedi there 


5 ſpoils taken from the 


They ck ept an exact regiſter uf receipts and dif- 


burſements, and delivered no ſum without the- 


SBocter of hr Gonſu s or the Senate! When the 


*. 


army was upon ithe point of taking the field, 


they wok: rhe enſigns out of the public treaſur 


carried to vor Conſul. . The commonwealthialſo 
| charged them with the care of lodging Ambaſ- 


where they; avete Mept, and ckuſbel them do be 


PB ———— 
and giving them the n ordered ty wo 


W at their 


vure. e 4: 


I be: Quæſtors fer che ſervice e 8 


8 3 as we have ſaid before, for the (a) OC- 


3 


<afipns of war. They had the keeping of the 


military cheſt, and accompanied the Conſuls 


and generals in the army, in order to take an 
-atcount, © and to ſell the ſpoils. of the enemy, 
2 308 eſpecially to provide what was . bor 


he iar 


There were only two of theſe a firſt: bot © 
: their number was augmented in proportion to 
the We of the Roman 7 1 One was 
| _ tent 


"Sp Ut præter A urba- = ad inifteria belli hos 
nos de, duo Conſuli- eſſent. Liv. ye: 4. e. 45 


2. Cin, ATus, &c. Mil. Trib. 


VE 


47. 


Re 335. ſent into each province with the Prætor, except 


_ Sicily which had two, becauſe it was divided 
into two parts: the one reſided at Lilybæum, 


and the other at Syracuſe. Beſides the milita- 
ry cheſt, of which they had the keeping, thoſe 


who; formed the revenues of the Roman People, 
paid the ſums collected from the provinces into 
their. hands, which they returned to Rome, in 
order to their being depoſited in the public trea- 


ſury. Sometimes, in the abſence of the Præ- 
tor, the care of adm̃iniſtring juſtice, and even 
commanding the army, was confided to them. 


. The Queſtors drew lots for their different 
provinces, wherius . ſp in . or elle- 


Where. 


24 14 10 


The Queſtnrthip. was got one of the gent ob. 


fices of the State, — (a) the firſt ſtep 


to — * 


It was not uſually conferred till after tem years 
ſervice, . is to ſay, at et the. age of Twens 


o ſeven... | 
I cannot. 3/9 this little: digreſſion. upon 


bs... 


the Quæſtorſhip better, in my opinion, than 


with à fine paſſage 


of Cicero, wherein he re- 
peats the diſpoſition, with which he entered in- 


to that office. After (5) having called the gods 


1 8 keiwur r . 


honoris. 2 Verr. n. 11. 
(5) O dii immortales——- 


5 = mihi meam voluntatem 


ſpemque reliquæ vitz veſtra 


pPopulique Romani exiſtima- 


tio comprobet, ut ego, quos 
adhuc mihi magiſtratus po- 


pulus Romanus mandavit, 


ſic eos accepi, ut me omni- 
um officiorum obſtringi reli- 


| rus arbitrarer. Ita quzſtor 


m factus, ut mihi honorem 


illum non tam datum quam 


to e the OOTY. of * he 1 1 eint to 


ele Na 


wich oth a 8 | 


tarem. Sic obtinui quæſtu- 


ram in provincia, ut omnium 


oculos in me unum conjeftos 
arbitrarer: ut me quæſturam- 
, go meam quaſi in aliquo or- 


is terræ theatro verſari ex- 
iſtimarem; ut omnia ſemper, 


quæ jucunda videntur eſſe, 


non modo his extraordinariis 
cupiditatibus, ſed etiam ipſi 
naturæ ac neceſſitati Ow | 


. Ferr. 7. 8. 35. 


7:8 


QEntdiniares,” &c. Mil. Trib. 


 fay: In all the employments, ſays he, with A. R. 3 
* which the Roman People have hitherto ho- Aut. 


* noured me, I have thought myſelf obliged * * 
by the moſt ſacred ties of religion to diſ- 
charge the duties of them worthily. When 
I was firſt made Queſtor, I conſidered that 
« dignity, not as a gift beſtowed on me, but 
e depoſite confided to my vigilance and 
„ fidelity. When I was afterwards ſent in the 


 < ſame office into Sicily, 1 imagined that all _— 


eyes were fixed upon me alone, and that my- 

<« ſelf and office were in a manner exhibited 
« upon ſome great theatre to the ſight of all na- 
« tions. With this thought I denied myſelf 
44 not only all pleaſures, that induce ſtrong paſ- 
£6. ſions, but even thoſe which” are nioſt allow- 
«able and even neceffary.” It were to be 
wiſhed that all magiſtrates - entered 7 4 office 
with the ſame diſpoſitions. 

The ſame year that the . of Queſtors 7* 
was augmented, Poſtumia, one of the Veſtals, 
was accuſed of having violated her vow of cha- 
ſtity. ( 4) A too great care in adorning her 
perſon, and a behavour too free for a ſacred 

virgin, had occaſioned her being ſuſpected * 
that crime, not without ſome foundation. She 
defended her cauſe, and juſtified herſelf. At 
firſt a farther examination was decreed : and 
then, who ſhe had been declared innocent, the 
Great 
e Penis vir 0 Veſta- rum Nen i Am- 
lis, de inceſtu cauſam dixit, pliatam, deinde abſolutam 
erimine innoxia; ob ſuſpi- pu collegii ſententia, Ponti- 
cionem propter cultum amce- fex maximus abſtinere jocis, 


niorem, ingeniumque liberi- colique ſanctè potids dpa 
us quam e decet, pa- ſeitè juffit. Lr | 


'® Ob ſuſpicionem &c. This Latinity is ſuſpeRed by Gronovius, * 
reads + ab Ka Fehr abhorrens. Eam, & c. 
FAST, By. — 7 term uſed when o vas 's fon th 
8 ju es, that + s hou begun again, t r is to ſay, t 
Oe Hould be ra. jg a ſecond or third time. 


22 L. ren eas fd Mil. Trib, | 


HR. I Great Pontiff admoniſhed, her to behave with 
more prudence and. lefs gaiety for 1 ar 


6 7 * and to have more regard to mode han 

and elegance, in her dreſfſs. OL ITY 

The people of Capua about ——.— made 

themſelves maſters of —— city of . en | 
| bag ham ee hem by ah frog 43 
AR. 336. | logo bag 
EY 6 Aon. 8 LAnAvps, _ 55 
ans; - The ſlaves formed a conſpiracy to ſet the Ci» 


| e — on fir in ſeveral parts, in order to ſeize. the 
Lane pi 2 Capitol, whilſt the People were imployed in 
ed in its extinguiſhing 3 K. Jupiter, lay S Livy, fruſtrated 
birth, the effect of ſo criminal a deſign: for the Ro- 
mans referred every thing to the. Ener. | 
Two of the ſlaves di ſcovered the conſ 5 
They were rewarded, with their, liberty, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money for thoſe ps | 


# 


we the moſt criminal were puniſhed. 4 
. * 3 oy 2550 12 8 DN - 
Ai. M. PapRius Aer Gab AS _ -. 
ye; Sar | f Th wh: - 


Mf. "The war with the qui w was. in a manner be- 
Sanding come annual. The People of Lavicum had 
wry TH joined them. The Senate decreed. that two of 
aus! the Conſular: Tribunes ſhould march againſt the 
with their enemy, and that the third ſhould, remain in the 
_ city to govern it. Theſe functions were to be 
wopich # decided by lot. None of them were willing, to 
by the Die- have the latter province, as leaſt honourable | 
tator. and each believed himſelf the moſt capable ut 5 
commanding © the troops. As none of them 
would give place to the others, Q. Servilius, 
father of one of them, roſe up, and Kid. Since 


you have no refper? either for the Janate or the 
TOE, — n Aal put — : 


3 
— 
- * ; 
Y ” 
. — 


L. S826) a Se. Mik. Thib: er | 


chi to \the/ diſpute, M Vn, without drawing 4 
lots, ſball take upan him the care of the city. "kn 
wiſh: that thoſe, who are ſo fond of the command *" 5 
F the arg may act with ail ae 
9 neceſſ co itt ſucceſs. e 
5 This dllbourſe ſhews: how far the poser of 
faothers extended over their children, even When | | 
ſupreme magiſtrates, and how much it was ro- . 
ſpected at Rome. It was not thought proper | 
ta levy the army out all the Tribes: ten of 
them only were drawn by lot, of which the 
h were liſted. Alter which che wo Tri- 
nes ſet out. 5 | 
The e e 4 be- . 
gan to appear between them in the city, broke c 
out much more in the roots among flowed 
from. the ſame princ the high eſteem that 
each of them had for | his own. capacity, and” 
the: deſire of commanding alone. They never 
agrred in opinion, and each inſiſted inflexibly 
upon his on. Each was for having no coun- 
ſels followed, and no orders! exzcuted, but his 
on. The only point they did not differ in, 
was to have a ſupreme contempt for each other. 
Their diſſenſion ran ſo high, that the Lieute- 
nans: Generals were obliged to remonſtrate to- 
them, that affairs could not ſubfiſt upon the pre- 
ſent font ; and they prevailed upon them to di- 
vide their authority; mann carb mM day 
alternate. 1 
When this news came to Nan, Servilius, 
| whoſe experience was very, great in effect of his 
years and employments, implored thæ gods, 
that they would nut ſuffer the diſcord 15 the 
TFribunes to prove fatal ro: the Common wealtr; 
and foreſeeing, that ſome great calamity was at 
hand, e to małce Oy in 7 = 
- LESE.31 VVV 4 * 


4127 
44 


ö 115. 
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Amt 337- der to be ready to take the field on be art 


WG notice. 


He was not lh Si on one ob 7 
the days that he commanded, ſeeing the enemy 


| kept cloſe within their intrenchments, believed 


it was through fear, and advanced to their 
camp, in hopes of making himſelf maſter of 


it. He was no ſooner arrived at it, than the 
enemy marched out of it ſuddenly, attacked the 


Romans with all their forces, and purſued them 
into the valley down the aſcent with great 
ſlaughter. The Romans found it very difficult 


to defend their camp for that day only: but the 


next, when they ſaw the Equi inveſting them 
on ſeveral ſides, they ſhametully abandoned it. 
The Generals with their Lieutenants, and their 
beſt troops, who did not quit their enſigns, re- 
tired to Tuſculum. The reſt diſperſed . N 
ſelves about the country, and by different ways 
arrived at Rome, where they repreſented the 
defeat much greater than it really was. neg 
The alarm was the leſs at Rome, as it was 
in ſome meaſure expected, and becauſe the mi- 
litary Tribune Servilius had prepared new forces. 
Couriers, who had been diſpatched to inform 
themſelves of the condition of the army, brought 
advice that the Generals and troops were at 
Tuſculum, and that the enemy ſtill continued 
in their old camp. But what revived the peo- 
ple's courage moſt, was the nomination of Ser- 
vilius Priſcus Dictator by order of the Senate. 
He appointed his Son, one of the military Tri- 
bunes, his General of the horſe, by whom him 
ſelf had been declared Dictator. Others how- 
ever ſay that Ahala Servilius was choſen Gene- 
ral of the horſe upon this occaſion. Ez 
The Dictator! ſet out with the new. army, 4 
and having reinforced it with that at 2 ; 
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& 
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— 
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he encamped at two miles from the enemy. A. R. 337. 
The neglect and infolence, which had before Ant. C. 
appeared in the Roman Generals, went over to 


the Equi with their good ſucceſs. The Dicta- 


tor, after having ſent his horſe in the begin- 
ning of the battle to charge the enemy's front, 


which ſoon. put them into diſorder, advanced 
with the Legions; and finding a ſtandard-bearer- 

Nacken his pace, he killed him with his own 

hands. The ardour of the Roman troops was 


ſo great, that the ZEqui could not ſuſtain their 
attack, and fled to their camp, the taking of 


which coſt ſtill leſs time and trouble than the 
battle, though very ſhort. The Dictator gave 


the whole plunder of it to the troops. The 


horſe, who had purſued the enemy in their 
flight, having brought back advice, that all the 


people of Lavicum, and great part of the /E- 


qui, had retired into that city, the army marched 


thither the next day. The place was taken by 
aſſault, and plundered by the ſoldiers. ' 

The Dictator marched back his victorious 
army to Rome, and abdicated his office eight 


days after he had received it. The Senate, be- 
fore the Tribunes had time to ſpeak of the diſ- 


tribution of the lands, very judiciouſly decreed 
that a colony ſhould be ſent to (1) Lavicum. 
Fifteen hundred citizens went thither, to whom - 


9p acres a man were given. | 
os 8 | ” 7". 1. es tl 
45 Mxuxxius Laxarus 1. c. A Am O. 


' A. SEMPRON1US Arxarxus III. &c. AR R. 339 : 
Duri theſe two years every thing was quiet. 55 


: Mzcilius and Metilius, two Tribunes of the Dipure 


oe concerning 
N P eople, the diftri- 
Bution of 


(i) Lavicum, or n the n la 2 miles dands. 


? * city in the _ of from * 


* \ | 


| A 224 A. SEMp. ATRATINUS, &. be, "| 
| A R. 359. People, excited ſome commotions hy propofing 
n a u for the diſtribution of the lands bel 

tc the public: this was the uſual bat with uhich 
| | the moſt ſeditious of the Tribunes lured the J 
IS | People. Whenever they- wore for diſtreſſing; 1 
the Senate, and extorting ſome new privilege: | : 1 
| from them, they neuer failed to revive: this old | 
| pretenſion. The Abbe Vertat gives us a very” | 


clear account of the grounds and cauſes of theſe * 
= ____ civiſiens, which recur” ſo often in the Roman | 
bo Hiſtory, and of the unſurmountable —— 
3 with which a diſtribution of lands was attended? 
1 1 ſhall do no more than copy him in this place. * 
1 Rome, built upon the lands of ſtrangers, and} - 
originally dependent upon the city of Alba, had 
| little or no territory, that it had not c 3 
J Ee ſword in hand. The Patricians, and thoſe Wh? ; 
. had the greateſt ſhare in the government, had“ 
| taken ſome diſtricts of it into their own: handy? 
ſubject to a certain taxation or cenſus, and ac 


11 | 
| | rent; they after wards ap 5 ſuch parts 3 


of it as ſuited them beſt to themſelves, and: 

| formed them into a kind of patrimony. Long f 
: pririgniges had covered theſe ufurpations, au, ö 
| 5 made it very difficult to trace the ancient bou f ; 
g Alrries that ſeparated what belonged: to the puh Fe 
| lie, from kat had been er to ene. P * . 
| - The Deine hovers pretended t to difs #74 | 

| 1 fl the ancient. proprietors of theſe lands, Wo þ 
Fi had even erected buildings upon them. 3 | + 
[! . odious.an-enquiry pur the principal Houſes af $1 bo 
| "SEN * Commonwealth into a conſternation. - The! 5d | | . 


| . + rendering ſuch dangerous. propoſals . aborti % 
| | n A plus Claudius, though the youngeſt and. la T5 
1 of he Senators, propoſed advice. upon this oc 

As calign, which, » was not e to e 1 


—N— — — — — 
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q | He faid, 5 that the means for oppoſing the bp A. R. 339- 


: "+ ranny of the Tribunes was to be ſought only Ant. C 
f e amongſt themſelves, That in _ to Ag 4. 
ber bed no.more to do than to bring over 


* 


a Eren the bad deſigns of his collegues by 
his oppoſition. That the laſt and leaſt po- 

60 e, in that office were the perſons to be ap- 
S plied to. That thoſe men who were now in 
the public affairs, and jealous of the autho- 

„ rity, which Mzcilius and Metilius aſſumed, 

&* would not be inſenſible to the careſſes of the | 
66 Senate; and perhaps would lend them their 
% oppoſition, merely * the ſake of appearing 

« conſiderable, and of making ſome figure in 
7 the government.“ . 

This advice was unanimouſly approved, and 
© vive was highly praiſed for not degenerating 
from the virtue of his anceſtors. Such of the 

Senators as had any intimacy with the Tribunes 
of the People, inſinuated themſelves into their 
i confidence, and reprefented to them the con- in 
* © fuſion into which they would plunge the State 9 
ein general, and every family in particular, if * 
an endleſs diſquiſition were to be entered into, 8 
* * in order toeſtabliſh which, lands were granted . 
* * by Romulus, which were acquired from the 
+4. neighbours during the ſpace of three hundred 
. years, and which particulars had appropriated 
in different ages. That the ſcheme of a law 
be for eſtabliſhing a perfect equality of fortune | 
„ between all the citizens, would ſubvert the i 
e ſubordination fo eſſential in a ſtate z that lf. 
i e the rich, whether Patricians or Plebeians, 
” x would not ſuffer themſelves to be deprived 
. « ſo eaſily of the eſtates they had either inhe- 
& rited from their anceſtors, or actually pur- 

« chaſed from legal poſſeſſors; and that fo in- 
BL. VVT 5 Jurious 


H « « only one. of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, to 


— 


226 Cx. Cox Tus Coss us, &c. Mil. Trib, 
A. R. 339. (6 jurious an enquiry would infallibly occaſion 
At. C. « à civil war, and perhaps coſt the beſt blood 
„ © in the Commonwealth.” At length, between 
entreaties and remonſtrances, they were ſo ſuc- _ 
ceſsful as to bring over ſix of the ten Tribunes ; 
and they oppoſed the promulgation of the law. 
Maæcilius and his collegue, enraged to ſee 
themſelves oppoſed at their own tribunal and by 
their own collegues, treated the ſix as traitors, 
enemies to the People, and ſlaves to the Senate. 
But notwithſtanding thoſe injurious appellatives, 
as the oppoſition of only one Tribune ſufficed 
for putting a ſtop to the proceedings of the nine 
others, and ſix oppoſed the paſſing of this law, 
Mæcilius and his collegue were obliged to deſiſt 
from their enterprize. 9 5 


A. R. 340. P. Co N ELIus Cossus, &c. 
I 241, Cx. CoxnzLivs Cossus, ce. 
nt. C. 5 JJ. 
41. M. Poſtumius Regillenſis, one of the Mili- 
3 tary Tribunes, took a ſmall city called (1) Vo- 
| Tailor, læ. That General had a capacity for war, but 
- Tribunes, Was cruel, haughty, proud of his birth and dig- 
is foned Ly nity, and carried thoſe advantages too far in a 
the army.” Commonwealth, where all the citizens pretended 
_— to be equals. He had declared in attacking the 
| that crime, Place that the ſoldiers ſhould have the ſpoils of 
Liv. I. 4. it; but when it was taken he changed his mind. 
c. 40-5 1. This breach of his word had given birth to 
great diſguſt againſt him. 3 „ 


His collegues having ſent for him to the-city 
upon account of commotions excited by the 
Tribunes of the People, of whom one, called 


(1) Or Bola, upon the frontier of ibs conntry the E . 
about ſixteen miles from Rome. if 5 7 11 * 


e e = 
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Sextius, propoſed in his preſence the ſending of A. R. 341. 


* 


a colony to Vole, adding, that it was but juſt Aut. C. 


to grant that city and its dependencies to thoſe 
who had acquired it by their arms; he an- 
{wered brutally; Vo be to my ſoldiers, if they in- 


412. - 


fift on any ſuch thing, "Thoſe words ſhocked the 


whole aſſembly exceedingly; and the Senate af- 


terwards, when they were told it, Sextius, 


who wasa man'of ſpirit, and did not want elo- 
quence, was very. glad to find in the adverſe 
party a man of a proud heart and a petulant 


tongue, whom it was eaſy to provoke and en- 


rage into venting violent and raſh expreſſions, 
capable not only of rendering his perſon odi- 


ous, but of doing great prejudice to his cauſe 
and party. Accordingly he attacked him more 


frequently and with greater warmth than any of 
the other Military Tribunes. Immediately after 
his menacing words, which I have. juſt men- 
tioned, Ds you hear, Romans, ſaid Sextius, the 
menaces Poſtumius makes his ſoldiers, as if they 


were ſlaves? However, when the firſt offices of 2 


the State are to be diſpoſed of, this wild beaſt is. 


more «worthy of them in your judgment, than thoſe 
who are ſollicitous for ſending you into fertile colo= 


nies, for procuring you eaſy eſtabliſhments in your 
old age, and who every day ſuſtain rude conflicts 
For you with ſuch proud and inſolent adverſaries, 
And can you be ſurprixed after this, that ſo few 


take the defence of your intereſts upon themſelves ? 
What reward might they expect for doing jo? Are 


they the: offices which. you chuſe rather to confer 
upon your adver ſaries than d:ifenders * The words 


| you juſt now heard bim ſay, made you give a > 
groan. But wherefore thoſe proang* Were you © 
this moment to give your ſufrages, you would pre- 


fer this man, who preſumes io menace you, t0 


Q 2 _ itbuſe. 
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A-R. 341. thoſe who are for procuring lands, dwellings, and 


Ant. C. ; its fi 
. eftabliſhments for you. 


The report of this injurious expreſſion having 


| ſpread in the camp, it occaſioned much greater 


indignation there. How ] ſaid the ſoldiers, not 


content with depriving us, contrary to bis promiſe, 
of the ſpoils that were our due, does be dare to 


threaten us alſo? As the complaints and mur- 
murs roſe high, the Quæſtor Seſtius, to appeaſe - 
the ſedition, believed it neceſſary to employ the 


ſame violent methods as had given occaſion for 
them. He ſent a Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier. who 


was exclaiming highly. Immediately a great 
tumult enſued. The Lictor was repulſed with 
violence, the Quæſtor himſelf wounded with a 
ſtone, and told as he withdrew by him that had 
hurt him in an inſulting manner, that he was 


only treated as the General threatened to treat the 


ſoldiers. Poſtumius himſelf upon this news 
haſtened to the army. A man of his rough 
and violent character, and hated univerſally by 
the troops beſides, was a very improper perſon 
for appeaſing ſuch a commotion. Inſtead of 
endeavouring to extinguiſh the flame of revolt 


by wiſe moderation, he augmented it exceed- 


ingly by ſevere enquiries, and the cruel puniſh- 
ments which he inflicted. It has been ſaid with 
much reaſon (a), it were to be wiſhed, that the 
perſons who govern a ſtate reſembled the laws, 


- which never puniſh with paſſion: and rage, but 
| ſolely out of juſtice, and for the good of the 


public. As he ſet no bounds to his fury, and 


the ſoldiers, whom he had condemned to faffer 


(a) Optandum eſt, ut ii dum non iracundia ſed æqui- 
qui præſunt reip. legum fi- tate ducuntur. Cic. de Offic. 
miles ſint, quz ad punien- J. 1. c. 89. 


M. c. cossus, F. Mpur 1. Conſuls. 


an * unheard of puniſhment, raiſed great cries, A. R. 341. 


and made reſiſtance, he deſcended from his tri- 
bunal, and thruſt amongſt the croud to prevent 


their eſcaping him. The Lictors who went be⸗ 


fare him, clearing the way with violence, the 
indignation, or rather fury, of the ſoldiers ran 


ſa high, that the Military Tribune was ſtoned to 


death by his amp. 


The news of ſo criminal a rebellion, and ſo 


tragical an event, occaſioned great grief at 


Rome, and extremely embarraſſed both parties. 


Ant. * S. 
411. 


The queſtion was to decree enquiries, and to 


puniſh the. guilty, which would be attended. 


with great difficulties, in effect of the oppoſition 


of the Tribunes. But firſt the choice of new 
magiſtrates was neceſſary, and the Senate pre- 
vailed, though with difficulty, that Conſuls ſhould 


M. CoxxELIus Cossvs. 


A. R. 342: 


L. Fu Mypurtmus. © Jiu & 
The firſt thing which the Senate did at the 4 · 


beginning of the year, was to paſs a decree, 
that the Tribunes ſhould lay the affair of the 


enquiry into the murder of Poſtumius before the 


People, and that the People ſhould charge 


whom they thought fit with that commiſſion. + 


| That conduct of the Senate was very wiſe, who, 


in ſeeming to do honour to the People, endea- 
voured to. diſcharge themſelves of a buſineſs 


o odious in itſelf, and at the ſame time very deli- 
cate: but they did not ſucceed in it. The 


* Livy calls it fo in his flones till he | avas drowned. 
firft book, chap. 51, where he So he ſays here, necari ſub. 
tells us, that Turnus Herdoni- crate juſſerat : he bad con- 
us au thrown at his length demned them to be drowned 
into ſhallow water under an under an hurdle, 5 

hurdle, and preſſed down auith 


«A. 5 People 


230 P. ATRraTinus, NaRuTiLvs, Conſuls. 
AR. 342. People referred the cognizance of that affair tothe 
Ant. C. two Conſuls. They terminated it with all poſ- 
e ſible lenity and moderation; contenting- them- 
ſelves with condemning a ſmall number of the 
moſt criminal to die, which they prevented by 
killing themſelves. The People howeyer were 
not ſatisfied, and complained that a law for pu. 
niſhing Plebeians was immediately put in exe- 
cution, whilſt one that concerned their intereſts 
, was protracted during ſo many years. 
Pemefic In the preſent conſuncture, the diſtribution of 
broil., the lands of Volz ſeems to have been highly 
proper for mollifying the People, and leſſening 
their defire of the Agrarian law, that was to 
diveſt the Patricians of the lands belonging to 
the Commonwealth, which they had unjuſtly 
ufurped. But no mention was made of it: 
which gave the Plebeians occaſion to complain, 
that the nobility not only perſiſted obſtinately 
in retaining, contrary to all juſtice, the lands 
of the public which they had engroſſed, but 
prevented the diſtribution of thoſe- lately taken 
from the enemy, which would alſo ſoon be: 
come the prey of a few rapacious and inſatiable 


perſons, 


A.R. 345: Q. Faprus AMBUSTUS, 
Ant. C. C. Fyxavs PACILUS. es og es TTY 
A plague, which gave more alarm than it 


> & 


= 5 
Liv. l. 4+ - ; 1 1 

7 pp 57. proved deſtructive, ſuſpended the intrigues of 
"> tha'Tribunes-: Eh 7 


AR. 344 M. Pain IUs ATRATINUS. 


Ant. C. CT. Nacrius Ryritus. . 
45. The famine, which followed the plague, pro- 


duced the ſame effect. 


Mauzgcus 
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Mauzxcus Amilivs. oy A. R. 345. 
Er Fer ere 
Domeſtic feuds and wars abroad ſucceeded Wars 
. thoſe two ſcourges, the plague and famine. The abroad. 
Aqui and Volſei had already entered the lands 
of the Latines and Hernici. The Tribune Mæ- 
nius, who was for paſſing the Agrarian law, 
ſtrongly oppoſed the levies, which the Conſul - 
Valerius defired to make: but, upon being 
abandoned by his collegues, he was —_— to 
deſiſt. The war was attended with ſucceſs. 
A fort, of which the enemy had ' poſſeſſed® Carver» 
themſelves, was re- taken. The Conſul cauſed tum. 
the ſpoils to be ſold for the public treaſury, and 
1 ſoldiers of them, becauſe they had 
refuſed to liſt at firſt, which made him very 
hateful, and highly augmented Mznius's credit. 
The latter expected, in caſe Military Tribunes 
were choſen, to ſhare in that nomination, ' ſo 
much credit had he acquired with-the People. 
I The Senate apprehended it, and cauſed Conſuls 
to be created. Sg 4 3 | 


Cx. Cornziivs Cossus. i A. R. 346. 


L. Fuxivs MepuLLinus, Il,  . _—_— 
400. 


The People ſuffered their not having been 2% , 
permitted to elect Military Tribunes with great z.;a»; ob- 
impatience: but they conſoled and avenged them- rain the 
ſelves on that account in the election of Quæ- Stor. 


ſtors. Of the four places, they conferred bur. 


one upon the Patricians. This was a great 
victory - for them: not that they reckoned the 
office of Quæſtor much in ieſelf, which indeed 
was not very conſiderable; but becauſe the 
gaining of that advantage ſeemed to promiſe 
them the attainment of more exalted dignities. 
The Patricians, who judged in the ſame man- 

1 . ner 


2454 Corn, Cotsus, F. Mzpurr. Confuls, 
A. R. 346; ner of it, were exceedingly nettled at it, fore- 

- C: ſeeing that the People would ſoon divide all ho- 

4%,  nours with them. Their ſole reſdurce was to 
prevent their proceeding to the election of Mi- 

litary Tribunes, and to cauſe Conſuls to be cho- 

ws a dignity to which the people had not yet any | 


t. ä Ee 
War ws war with the Equi and Volſci, which 
the Aqui broke out again, ſupplied both parties with 
ard Volſci. matter for warm diſputes. The Confuls de- 
manded earneſtly, that the levies ſhould be 
made; the Tribunes, that it ſnould be decreed, 
that Military Tribunes ſhould be choſen at the 
approaching election. . Whilft both . ſides per- 
ſiſted obſtinately in their demands, every thing 
remained in ſuſpence. Amongſt the Tribunes 


were three named Icilius, of one of the beſt of 


the Plebeian families, but declared enemies to 
the Patricians, all men of inflexible conſtancy 
and reſolution : theſe managed the whole affair, 
Couriers arrived with advice, that the enemy 
had re-taken the fortreſs mentioned before, an 
put the. garriſon to the ſword. The Tribunes 
received this news with great coldneſs, and with- 
 - "out ſeeming affected with it, or changing their 
ſentiments. The Senate, who were not willing 
do ſuffer every thing to be ruined, were at length 
obliged to comply. They paſſed a decree- for 
the election of Military Tribunes, but upon twa 
conditions: the one, that none of the Tribunes 
bf the People in office ſhould be chaſen; and 
the other, that none of the ſame I ribunes ſhould 
be continued. Theſe reſtrictions evidently re- 
garded the Icilii, whom they charged with ſol - 


hciting the Military Tribuneſhip, as the juſt re- 


ward of their ſeditious intrigues in the Tribune- 
ſhip of the People, The levies were then made 
ater oats e ee e ee 


E. Jurivg, &c. Military Tribüne 233 
_ without difficulty, The war was ſucceſsful A. R. 34%, 
enough, but line conſiderable. . 
A more affecting concern engroſſed people's Ns, od: 
thoughts: this was the election. The principal; in the 
Plebeians, encouraged by their firſt victory over common- - 
the Senate,” flattered themſelves with carrying a**#% 
ſecond ſtill more advantageous, in their begin- 
ning at length to have a ſhare in the great 
offices, and they already reckoned more than 
one: Icilius in the number of the Military Tri- 
bunes. They were deceived. The People, 
contrary to the general expectation,” nominated 
none but Patricians Military Tribunes. It is 
not eaſy to comprehend ſuch a conduct, of 
which there are no examples but amongſt the 
Roman People. They are jealous to exceſs of 
their authority. When regard is had to That, 
they conſult nothing but the public utility: and 
are diſarmed by being complied with. The 
Icilii accuſed the Patricians a | ving uſed ftra- 
tagem and fraud in this election, by having en- 
gaged ſeveral Plebeians, not only without me- 
rit, but moſt of them deſpiſed for the meanneſs 
of their birth and capacity, to ſtand for theſe 
offices amongſt ſuch as were more worthy of 
them; which diſguſted the People, and turned 
the whole in favour of the Patricians. 


C. Jur ius, &c. , © 3475 
The report of a numerous army ſet on foot Ant. C. 
by the Aqui and Volſci, which was to ren- 45. 
dezvous at Antium, alarmed Rome, and occa- 
ſioned the Senate to think of creating a Dicta- 

tor. Two of the Military Tribunes oppoſed it, 

as injurious to them, pretending that they had 

_ ſufficient capacity for conducting and termina- 
ting this war ſucceſsfully: theſe were Julius and 
Cornelius, The dl put grew hot on both ſides 


i 


C. Jorius, &c. Military Tribunes. 
and was carried ſo far, that the principal · Sena- 


47- 
far tors complained. exceſſively, that the Military 


405. 


Tribunes refuſed to comply with the authority 
of the Senate, had recourſe to the Tribunes of 
the People, as had been done before upon a 
like occaſion. But the Tribunes of this year 
acted in a quite different manner; and though 
they were tranſported to fee that diſſention be- 
tween the military Tribunes and the Senate, 
they anſwered with a bitter kind of raillery, 
« That it was below the dignity of ſo power- 
„ ful a body to implore the aid of wretched 
„ Plebeians, whom the nobility ſcarce vouch- 
* ſafed to conſider in the number of their fel- 
4 -low-citizens, That when the honours and 
«6 government of the ſtate ſhould become com- 
& mon to both orders, the People ſhould know 
<« how to make the authority of the Senate be 
4. reſpected, and to act in fuck a manner, that 
< no n ſhould preſume to contradict 
ce its decrees.” Ahala Servilius, the third of 


the Military Tribunes, ſeeing no end of the diſ- 


putes, declared, That if he had been ſilent 
« ſo long, it was not , becauſe he was uncertain 
<« how he ought to act on the preſent occaſion. 
«© That he knew the intereſts of a good citizen 
& were never ſeparated from thoſe of the public: 
but that he could have wiſhed his collegues 


; A % would have ſubmitted of their own accord to 


e the Seriate's authority, rather than have ſuf- 
„ fered it to have recourſe to that of the Tri- 
« bunes of the People. That if affairs would 
admit, he would ſtill moſt willingly give 
them time to reflect on their conduct and re- 


: turn to their duty. But as the dangers of the 


<« war were too urgent to ſuffer delay, he ſhould 
. prefer the good of the public to the deſire he | 
10 my of rn his collegues; * and if the Se- 

nate 


_ 


/ 


8 Jjorrus, c. Mi litary Tri 


« nate perſiſted in their reſolution, would de-A-R. 347. 
„ clare a Pictator the ſame night. That, ifa R. 
any one oppoſed the decree of the Senate, e 
* ſhould proceed farther, and content himſelf 
with their“ authority, tho: h it had not al! 
the uſual forms. This diſeourſe was re. 
ceived with the general applauſe of the Senate. 
He nominated. P. Cornelis, one of _ Milita- © 
Tribunes, Dictator, who appointed him | 
— of the horſe. It is probable, that the — a 
jeſt ſome diviſion ſhould ariſe between gene- 
rals of equal authority, as had happened ſome 
years before, induced the Senate. to have recourſe 1 
now to the Dictatorſnip. a 
They might — have been without. it. 
The war was neither long, nor attended with 
any bad events. The enemy were defeated in 
two very inconſiderable actions, and their coun- 
try was ravaged. The Diftator having termi- 
nated this war with more ſucceſs than glory, re- re»: 
turned to Rome, and abdicated his office. 
The Military Tribunes proclaimed the aſſem- 
blies, not for creating Conſuls, but Military 
Tribunes, which much offended the Senate. 
\ To prevent the Plebeians from being choſen, 
they employed a method quite different from 
that they had taken the year before, but with _ 
equal ſucceſs. - This was to cauſe the moſt il- 
luſtrious of the Patricians to ſtand for that office. 
The People, out of regard for their merit and 
reputation, choſe none but of their order: and 1 
—— four this year, who all had filled that office | 
+, PEW 1 


Wo 3 @ decree, nie | 
au ben prevented by different tered amongſt their proceedings, - 
82 from being paſed into and called auQtoritas. ON 
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- AR. % Ii. iL. Fvigios eh eng e 5 


Ant. C. The truce for twenty years with the eien: 
Ire, tes being e , the Romans, upon ſome diſ- 
en of Content received from them, were upon the 
Rome in point of declaring war againſt them. But upon 
r:/þe2 !0 being informed by ambaſſadors from Veii, that 


Tel. 


tizens of that place, at requeſt they thought 


fit to ſuſpend: the declaration of war; ſo far 


= they, obſerves Livy, from taking advan- 
of the misfortunes of others for promoting 
their own intereſts: tantim abfuit ut ex incom- 
modo alieno ſua occaſio peteretur. A ſentiment: 


of no leſs humanity than greatneſs of ſoul, and 


quite the reverſe of the ſand: licy of Princes, 
who greedily ſeize on occ⸗ ions as favourable 
to their deſigns. a 


troops ſent to its aid arrived too late through the 
fault of the Senate, who did not haſten them, be- 
cauſe they recłived advice that the garriſon made 


a vigorous defence; not reflecting, that no cou- 


rage can ſurmbunt the bounds of human force. 
The — 2 of thoſe brave ſoldiers was not long 
unrevenged. | | 6 


A. R. 349. P. & Cx. dn bee, &c. 


the Fam ꝗiviſions and troubles ory between the Gi-: 
: tf 


| New aur The Volfci retook | a ay 4 Verrug, 5 
= cle and put the Roman garriſon to the ſword. The 


Ant. C. Three of the Military Tribunes a 


9 againſt the Volſci, each at the head of a diſtinct 
army. TWO of- them ruined their country on 
different ſides. The third, Fabius Ambuſtus, 
led his troops againſt Anxur, fince called Ter- 
racina, which he befieged, and took by ſtorm. 
The ſlaughter at firſt was very & reat : but ceaſed. 

upon promiſing their lives to 

their arms. Two thouſand five hundred priſo- 
| ner 1 


ch as laid down... . 


8 


1 


P. & Cr CON Corr, &. Mil, Trib. 237 
ners were taken. As for the reſt of the booty, 4. R. 809. 
Fabius would not ſuffer it to be touthed till his 8 78 "A. 

collegues arrived; repreſenting. to his army, 
that they had contributed to the taking of Anxur, 
by preventing the other cities, whoſe: territories | 
they had ravaged, from ſending it aid. When 
they arrived, the three armies plundered the ci- | 
ty together, which was very opulent. That li- 
berality of the Generals begin a ; reconciliation ' 
between the People and the Patricians. | 
But what compleated it, was a decree paſſed 7 pay of 
very ſeaſonably by the Senate, without being 7 Remax 
ſollicited either by the People or their Tribunes. 7. 
The ſoldiery had ſerved the State hitherto at % i. 
their own expence. Every man was obliged to 
find himſelf ſubſiſtence from his own little in- 
heritance, as well in the field, as during the 
winter- quarters; and often, when the campaign 
was of too long continuance, the lands, and 
eſpecially thoſe of the poor Plebeians, lay un- 
cultivated. From thence aroſe the neceſſity of 
borrowing, intereſt upon intereſt, and at length 
the complaints and ſeditions of the People. 
The Senate, to prevent theſe diſorders, decreed 
that for the future the ſoldiers, who ſerved in 
the foot, ſhould be paid by the public. No- 
thing ever gave the People ſo much joy. They 
ran in crowds to the Senate. They Kiſſed the 
hands of the Senators as they came out of their 
houſe, and called them their fathers. They de- 
clared, that after ſuch an inſtance of their good- 
nefs, there was not a fingle citizen, who to the 
laſt moment of his life, would not be ready to 
ſhed the laſt drop of his blood for ſo'beneficent 
a country. The decree in itſelf was highly 
agreeable. to the People, as from thenceforth, 
whilſt particulars ſerved the public in the field, 
their eſtates would not be charged with any ex- 


pence, 


233 be Ch. Con N. Coder, &e,” Mil. Trib, 


AR. die kene. Bar cha augmented their joy and gr. 
AR. 34 


C. titude. and gave a new value to this largeſs, 
103. was, ſays Livy, its not being extorted either by 
the complaints of the Tribunes, or ſollicited by 

the People, but its proceeding purely from the 
liberality of the Senate, and an entirely volun- 
tary effect of their goodneſs and affection for 
eee, 1 Hi; „ 
How much muſt the Senate have been charmed 
to ſee their decree received with ſuch warm and 
univerſal applauſe? And indeed can any joy 
be more pure, more lively, and more affecting 
for thoſe who govern, if they have any ſenſe of 
humanity, than to ſee themſelves in a condition 
to relieve the People, to take off part of the 
heavy load, which the hard neceſſity of war 
has reduced them againſt their will to lay upon 
them, and to hear themſelves called, what they 
ſhould be by their office, the protectors and fa» 
thers of their country? A People, like thoſe 
whoſe hiſtory we are now writing, ready to fſa- 
crifice themſelves for the ſtate (and as much 
may be ſaid of the French, devoted as they are 
by will and affection to the ſervice and perſons 
of their Kings) do they not deſerve to be treated 
with indulgence and goodneſs ? Went vet? 


' 


Unju/ The bad ſpirit of the Tribunes of the Peo- 


murmurs ple manifeſted itſelf upon this occaſion. They 


_ ef the Ji. were the only perſons that did not ſhare in the 


bann. public joy, and made themſelves remarkable 
for a gloomy and invidious air of diſcontent, 

They were even ſtudious to poiſon the donation 

of the Senate in reſpect to the People, by inſi- 
nuating, that it was far from being ſo advanta- 

* geous as it ſeemnd. For, how was the fund 

to be eſtabliſhed for the payment of the ſol- 

4 diers, except by impoſing a tax upon indi- 

* viduals? That the Senate therefore 2 * 

: | | ; «ec ral 


; „A On.” Corn. C 681, &c. Mil. rib: 239 
beral at the: expence of others. That as fOAR. 349. 
4 the reſt, though others might approve. this Ant. C. 
* innovation, the old ſoldiers would not conſent 103. 
4 to it, and would never ſuffer that the condi- 
„ tion of the new ſoldiers ſhould be better than 
<« their own had been, and that after having 
«© ſerved the public at their own expence, they 
« would be very unwilling to ſee themſelves 
<«. obliged to contribute to the pay of others by 
« the tax that was to be impoſed upon them.“ 
0 They drew over part of the People into their 
opinion; and when the new impoſition was pub- 
liſhed, they declared that they would take upon 
themſelves the crime and defence of ſuch as 
ſhould refuſe to pay it. 
The Senators, to ſupport by their wiſe con- The Sena- 
duct what they had fo well begun, ſet others ver, ſet rhe 
the example, and were the firſt to pay in their amp of 
proportion, equitably Rated according to the cots fe | 
value of their eſtates, into the public treaſury, rw. 125 
As there was hitherto no coined ſilver, and all 
the money was of copper, which conſequently 
muſt have been very heavy, (this is what was 
called * 25 grave) ſome of the Senators ſent in 
their contribution, which was very conſiderable, 
in carriages; which attracted the eyes of the 
public. When they ſaw the Patricians actually 
contribute, the principal Plebeians, who were. 
moſt of them the friends of the nobility, piqued 
- themſelves upon imitating them; and the po- 
pulace themſelves, who heard them generally 
_ praiſed as good citizens, were for ſharing that 
glory with chem, and eager to pay in the tri · 


® It is very probabll that fer to diinguifs the old money 
the term æs grave did not be- a the new, which was be- 
gin to be uſed, till the coin was, come come Higher. rar” | 
W avben it was „„ : 
: ' | | his 
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bute, without giving themſclves any, pain about 
what the Tribunes might think of their conduct. 
eſides caſing the People, the Senate, in eſta- 
bliſhing a fund for the payment of, the troops, 
had in view the carrying wars farther, and the 
power of ſupporting them longer. Before this 
inſtitution, their wars deſerved rather the name 
of incurſions, which uſually terminated. by 2 
battle. This kind of . party-wars did not Jaſt 
above twenty or thirty days, and often much 
leſs, the faldiery, for want of pay, not being 
able to keep the field any longer. But, when 


the Senate ſaw themſelves in a condition to keep 


a body of regular troops at all times on, foot, 
they formed greater deſigns, and conceived 
thoughts of beſieging Veii, one of the ſtrongeſt. 
cities of Italy, and which did not give. place 
even to Rome, either for the valour or riches of 
its inhabitants. 5 - - 
War having been declared againſt the Veien- 

tes, the new Military Tribunes took the field 

with an army compoled chiefly of voluntiers. 


AR. 3860. T. Qurius CarrTolinus, &xc. 


exinning The Liege of Veit begin 98 Jour. 


j 


a C. Var ERtus Porirus, Sc. 


_ Livy mentions ſix Military Tribunes of this 
| year. The ſiege of Veii went on very ſlowly 
under them, becauſe it was neceſſary to detac 
part of the Generals and troops againſt the 
Volſci. They gained two battles againſt them, 
took one of their cities, called Artena, and en- 

tirely demoliſhed it with its citadel. 
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thirteen years, from the 3 52d to the 
365th year from the foundation of 
e. The principal events are, the taking of 


was. * 


of Camillus, and the taking of Rome 
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| The Milita 57 -ibunes change the ge of Veii ins 


o a blockade, and reſolve to make the army 


winter there. Complaints of the Tribunes of . 


the People. Appius's fine harangue to refute 
| them, A loſs received before Veii redoubles' the 


 walour of the Romans. ÞAdmirable generofity 
ef the Knights and of the People. Seufible joy 


Complaints of the Tribunes of the People con- 
cerning the taxes. Election of the Tribunes of 
the People aitended with ſome difficulty. Trial 


ef two Military Tribunes, They are fined. 


Reaſons why their puniſhment was ſo ſlight. 
The Plebeians at length obtain one place amongſt 
_ the Military Tribunes. COPS ne 
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ILS T all around thera were in peace, 
the Romans and Veientes,” animated by 
= tze a ſpirit of hatred and revenge, made a violent 
fegeof war againſt each other, which ſeemed incapable 
Veii into a of Page 708 termjo nated but with the entire ruin of 
. o ſtates. The Romans elected 
— as Mitts Tribunes. 


The Mile 


AR. 352. Mays Friis Manzzxemvs, & c. 


Ant. C.. The Veientes, who had been governed hi- 
Liv. 1. . therto by annual magiſtrates, tired with the vi- 
c. 17. olent intrigues that were revived every year 
about the election, choſe themſelves a Ki 
This change diſpleaſed all the other ſtate 
Hetruria, leſs on account of the office than 
perſon. of the King, with whom they were much 
 diffatisfied, and who, in his private capacity. 
had rendered himſelf extremely odious by his 
haughty behaviour. It was therefore reſolved 
in the general aſſembly of the nation, that no 
aid ſhould be given the Veientes as long as 
they ſhould be governed by a King. No body 
dared carry this news ta him Who actually 
ha ny — Veli, becauſe i it would have coſt ch 
on their life 
Veli was an' apuſent dy, extremely Papu- 
lous, and very ſtrong by ſituation, *- -- | 
The Romans, hg bad no hopes of caking a 
city by aſſault that was fortifiec with 0 
works, determined to ſtarve it by a bloc 
They therefore threw up lines of halls. 
tion and contravallation, to ſecure. themſelves 
N fallies of the belieged, as well as 


5 mentions eight of ; millus ant Poſtumins Albinus 
n A Sigoniius 4 b Pig- were not Mili itary Tribunes, | 


 bius evidently prove, that there tut * this your 4 
were but fix, and that Ca- 5 


a 25 | . againſt 


4 5 


ot Faith, Mar r Wea 


ainft The utkäcks of the enen from thi coun AK 802 ; 


"troops or provilietis int the Þ 
ple it W necefſary 0. | 

> che vhoſe Winter in the lines, and t b ct 
barracks againſt the rigour of the ſedſon, 
thing unkeard of till then, = abſolurely” 
known to the Romans. ” 
When the Tribunes of the 8 wh Had 1 u 
found no dceafion for ſtirring e e Tri= © 
had received this news, * 5 ng or owe yan 5 the: 
paired to the aſſemb cope by in 2 FREE 
concert to 'cxaſperate th 8 by ſed! 
diſcourſes. They repreſe yy Td '« 
< this was the end intended by hs Pay za 4 
to the ſoldiers. Ty had not been 
K ceived when they tlie 1 Ie, "Thar 
«this Hart NE Cond, RP a Water 50 5 That, 
« they b ſold their liberty 125 Y 1 
«youth were removed, f f 


ban 


« city and the public affairs for good, an and all, 
That Without 15 to the .rigours of the : 
4 ſeaſon they Were during the whole win- 
4 ter in . 5 open field, 224 1 not permitted to 
« yifit their houfes and lands. And whit rea- 
4 for did they believe there could BE för con- 
« tinüing their fer vice in this manter, . 
vert not to prevent the youth, in hom the 
«© whole ſtrength of the People confiſted, from, 
ci doing any — 62h the i emblies for their, 
mmon inter Fhat they Were much 
« more diſtreſſed, and Had del | greater evils. 
to ſuffer than the Veientes. That th latter, 7 
<«- who defended their city within goo Malls, * 
id its natural entirely advantageous tuation, ace 
= d the winter in their houſes: Whereas 1 
| e Roman ſoldiers, always employed in W 
* © works and fatigues, and expoſed to = froſt 
2 and 


66 


on * 
* 


400. 


Fine ba- 


Tribunes. 


M. Zr; Maxizrc: &c, Mil. Trib: 


AR. 352.4 and ſnow, had no houſes but tents, without 


« quitting their arms even during the winter, 


e Which in all countries ſuſpends military ex- 
| & peditions by ſea and land. That neither the 
in 


gs, ine haughty Conſuls before the inſti- 


* tution of the Tribunitian authority, the Dic- 


* tators armed with their terrible unlimited 
power, nor the cruel Decemvirs, had impoſed 
© ſo ſevere a yoke upon the Roman youth, as 


« forcing them to ſerve during the whole year, 


< nor exerciſed ſo tyrannical power over them, 


.  « as did now the Military Tribunes. What 


<« then would they do, if they were really Con- 
ce ſuls or Dictators, as. having only the image. 


e and reſemblance of the Conſular dignity, they. 


c lorded it with ſuch abſolute ſway and rigour ?. 


But that after all, ſuch treatment ought not 


ce to be complained of. That of eight Military 
« Tribunes not one was a Plebeian. That for- 
“ merly the Patricians did not carry their point 
< to fill up three of thoſe places without great 
< ſtruggle and difficulty. That now eight 
© were ſeen to ſet out in a body without a ſingle 


| «© Plebeian of their number, who, if he could 
do nothing elſe, might at leaſt put his col- 


legues in mind, that the ſoldiers were not 
« ſlaves, but freemen and citizens, that it would 
be no more than juſt to ſend them home to 
«© their houſes during the winter; in order that 
<« in ſome part of the year they might ſee their 


„ fathers, wives, and children; uſe their liberty 


and ſuffrages, and have a ſhare in the election 
«-of ie. / 
The Tribunes, who held diſcourſes ſo proper 


— 0 for enflaming the populace, found an adveriary 


refute the 


in the perſon of Appius highly capable of ma- 


king head againſt them. He was one of the 


Military 


rr od. CAT V . 2.4 1 
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Military Tribunes this year, and the only one A. R. 352. 
whom his collegues had left at Rome to oppoſe _ Go. 
the ſeditious attempts of the Tribunes of the 
People in their abſence. He now aſcended the 
Tribunal for harangues, and ſpoke to the fol- 


„„ ee 
Romans, if ever the motives that induces your 
Tribunes to excite ſeditions continually in the com- 
 monwealth, were dubious, that is, whether it be 
your intereſt or theirs that aftuates them, I am 
convinced there will now no longer remain am un- 
certainty upon that head, They were never known 
Jo be fo ſenſibly afflifted about any injuſtice which 
they: conceived done to you, as they bave been by 
the liberality of the ſenate in reſpect to the ſoldiers, 
when it decreed that they ſhould have pay for. the 
future. What is there in that new inſtitution, that 
could alarm them ſo much, if it were not the union 
of the two orders of the ſtate, which they extreme- 
ly dread as oppoſite to their ſeditious views? - On 
the contrary, ought they not, if they had, I do not 
ſay any love for the public good, but the leaſt ſenſe 
of humanity, remaining, to uſe their utmoſt endea 
vours to preſerve and ſtrengthen that reciprocal 
union and good underſtanding, which, if firm and 
permanent, would aſſuredly ſoon render the Ro- 
_ People more powerful than any of their neigh- 
a TTY òv 
I fhall ſbew in the ſequel of my diſcourſe, how 
much the reſolution of my collegues, not to draw 
off the troops from before Voii, till that city is 
taken, 1s not only uſeful but neceſſary : at preſent 1 
eat only of what regards the intereſt and condi- 
tion of 'the ſoldiers. I am aſſured, that if I ſpoke 
in the camp, and they were my hearers and judges, 
they would univerſally applaud my diſcourſe. And 
indeed how could they Take it amiſs, as a new ad- 
vantage has been granted them, that an augmen- 
80 „ - 
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AR. 352+ rho of their. ſervice | ould be reque red N. Hain 
Ant. C. 9 are bs 7 alin: Few ard, 2277 Te, com- 
40 5 Bol "and Pleaſure, thou 
ee in ar nature, | are united. with 45 
— 2 ina kind . tie and ſogety, 
ae were to 10 an account with the 44 
might it not ſay, with reaſon ;. Tou- are, 505 
Wage 2 N whey they 8 90h, Ke the r W, 


” KY, is 597 Jain, Re 40 : ſuch * 
Fuge: 4 langiiage EE he 5 who or 
755 by Wy 1675. "Bus as "for. 1, 10 
a 504 440 4. 8 15 28 as  fellow-atizens, an 
nc at you / Jooul2"'s "227 with us as with your 
911 unt. E ther Toe 775 not to have undertaken 
77 7 or W ought to ſupport it in a manner 


ee and ee, 
terminate it. 
Hen 


as. Tp le. ' Nw themes 14 


e in our e iter pr 126, the . aut f 
gar 17 Veientes have atted i in "reſpec 55 us 

rich be itſelf to induce us to it. Grit times they 
ave renewed the war. They never kept their 
N. uring peace. They have ravaged our coun- 
try a thoulgud times. 7. bey have made the Fide: 
nates revolt againſt us. They bave butchered the 
colony We bad among. ſt thoſe, People. Ii WAS they 

who, contrary to the law of nations, cauſed our 

ambalſadors t6. be 4 aff nated. They: bave endea- 7 

voured to arm all Hetruria againſt us, and fall 
endeavour to de ſo. They wanted little of attack- 


4 the ambaſſeders we ſent to more our compi. 1. 


(a) Nuſquam nec © taſque, diff illima na 
fine emolumemto, net * tle, quadam inter wok, 
lumentum fermè fine impen- turali fake junta. £50 RET: 


ſa opera a Labox "ales | | 5 Fe 


; Mo Enki; MAMPRC: && MI Trib; 24 5 
and demand\ſatisfat#ion, "ind "mw we thn 10 age. 32 5 
ly with fuch- enemies? in Lt 4 
But other motives ſtill more e ought lee NI. 
weight with ns. The * works that' we 
bade made around their city, leep the nem ſout- 
up. within their walls: Their lands are either nor 
cultivated, or we bave ruined thoſe that were. If 
we draw: off our army, who doubts, that not only 
the gefire of revenge, but neceſſity, will oblige them 
to-make incurſions, and to plunder our country, as 
their own affords them nothing. We do not then 
remove the war in following the connſels the Tr 
bunes give you, but draw it into our own country. 
Do proceed\to-what regards the ſoldiers in — 
_ ticular,” for whom the” ſame good Tribunes, after 
having been willing to deprive them of pay, are 
noto all on a ſudden ſo eucęſſively cunterned, let ut 
| Conſider what great advantages they are for procur- 
ing them: Theſe. ſoldiers huve thrown up works, 
as e ee e plays; 126ir vfOowe. 
great labour. They have fortified tbem -w8tb re- 
Adoubts, at fuſt in no great number, to which otbors 
have fionco been added in proportion as tbe number 
of the: troops increaſed. They have crected forts,” 
not only againſt the city, but againſt Hetruria, to 
— rhe aids which might be ſent from thence. 
d not mention all the machines neceſſary in at- 
' zacking places. After having paſſed through” ſo 
many labours, and brought our _ to perfetiion, 
do you' believe it proper to abandon them, in order 
to begin them anew at the opening of the next cam 
paigh J it not much more 40 and more ſecure 
to preſerve them, and to preſs the fiege, which cer- 
ala cannot: be of any great length, if we ourſelves 
do not e, our bapes by our A and re- 
wiſſneſs ? | 
But, beſides the. bofs of. time, we incur fill 4 4 
much greater danger. . K are * ignorant ws 
Oh - - "OS Ihe 


8 
: . 
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AR. 352 the flates of Hetruria bold frequent aſſemblies ta 


400. 


deliberate upon ſending aid to Veii. The Hetruri- 


ans at preſent are highly incenſed againſt the Vei- 


entes, they bate them, they. refuſe to aſſiſt them, 


and, as far as in them lies, leave us at liberty to 
tate Lei. . Who con be aſſured that they will 'al- 


ways continue in the ſame mind, if the war be con- 
tinued much longer! eſpecially as, if we give the 
beſieged any relaxation, they will be in a condition 
zo fend more frequent and more confiderable em. 


 baſſres into Hetruria. Beſides which, the circum- 


ſtance which now diſguſts the Hetrurians, that is, 
the creation of a King at Veii, may change in an 
inſtant, either by the general conſent of the city to 
reconcile that People, or the voluntary abdication 
of the King bimſelf, who may not be willing that 
bis ſovereignty ſpould be au obſtacle to the Leh 77 
his country. 

Though the continuance of the fege were not a 


fential to the ſucceſs of the preſent war, it 


be of the higheſt importance in reſpect to military 
diſcipline to accuſtom our ſoldiers, not only to enjoy. 
zhe vittorits they acquire, but when war is ſpun 
out to any length, to wait the iſſue of it with con- 
ſtancy to the end, without ſuffering themſelves to 
be overcome by the tediouſneſs of delay; to continue 
it during the winter, if it cannot be terminated 


ſooner; and not 40 turn their eyes and defires to- 


_ wards their bouſes as ſoon as autumn comes on, 
like thoſe birds that diſappear with the ſummer. 
(a) And, I beg you, fhall the eagerneſs. and plea- 
fare of hunting draw men into foreſts, and over 


mountains through froſts and ſnows, and ſhall we 


not ſhew the Jame patience in war for the neceſſi- 


( a) Obſeero vos, venandi ceſſitatibus eam patientiam 
ſtudium ac voluptas homines non adhibebimus, quam vel 
per nives ac pruinas in mon- luſus ac . elicere ſolet ? 
tes nue rapit: belli ne- Liv. 3 

* | lies 
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lies 0 tate that. we chuſe. 10 prastiſe for our A. R. 382. 
port and paſtime ? Do we believe our ſoldiers. ſo unt. C. 
elt and effeminate, both in reſpeli to their bodies do. 
and courage, that they can prevail upon themſelves 
neither to continue ſome time from their, houſes, 
nor to paſs a winter in the camp? . They would. 
Bluſh no doubt to hear ſuch diſcourſe of them; and 
would anſwer with indignation, thas they are: no. 
leſs. ready to mate war in winter. than ſummer ; 
that they have not commiſſioned the Tribunes to de- 
clare themſelves 'advocates of cowardice and effemi-/ 
naqy in their names; and that they have not forgot 
it was not in the ſhade and under their roofs," but 
in the open field; that their anceſtors eſtabliſhed the 
Tribunitian power. | | RAS 
. "Theſe are ſentiments worthy of our | ſoldiers, 
worthy. of the Roman name: not to conſider only. 
the fieige of Veii, nor the war which we are attu- 
ally making, but to carry their views farther, and 
to regard in the preſent jundture the eſtabliſhment 
of their reputation for other wars and other ene- 
mies. Do you think, that what is now to paſs at 
Veii, will not fix in the minds of the neighbouring 
| people the idea they will believe they ought to form 
, you; and that it is a matter of indifference 
whetber thoſe people perſuage themſelves, that, if 
they ſuſtain the firſt ardour and vivacity of the R 
mans, which are of no long duration, there is no- 
thing farther to apprebend from them: or on. the 
contrary, that you ſo eſtabliſh the terror of your 
name amongſt them, that they are aſſured neither 
the tediouſneſs of a long attack, nor the rigours of 
the winter, are capable of making a Roman army 
quit @ ſiege they have once undertaken; that 
the Romans know no end of war but victory, and 
that they value ibemſelves as much upon their per- 
ſeverance, gs impetugſity, in their attacks? 


Can 
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A. R. 352: Can an 
An. enter, than to fee Rome firſt, and then the camp, 


4 bſe at Appius 
Viii redou- bunes with L bold ed 9 


nore grateful happen to the Vei-. 


torn in pieces by diviſions ?' As for them, they do. 
nat at in this manner. In the midſt of the bor- 
rum ef wur, ami the inconveniencies of a long fiege, 
All in quier at Veii. The new inſtitution" of 4 King 
excites neither murmur nor ſedition. The refuſal 
of - aid” from 349d wana Seger, 20 4agot 
King; who. alone is the cauſe of it. Whence think 
ver ariſes this great tranquillity? It is becauſe 
_ whoever ſhould: dare to excite any trouble, would 
be immediately put to death; and they do not hold 


fuch dicowiſes there with impunity, as e a. 


| et 10 your ſhame it muſt be confe fſed, that the 
charms of tbe Tribunitian power -have ſo blinded 


and bewitched-you, that under the name and pro- 
tection f the Tribunes, the greateſt crimes find en- 
tire impunity with you. It only remains for them 
to carry. the ſame ſpirit of revolt imo tbe camp, 
which they are continually fomenting in your aſſem-- 
blies e to corrupt the armies by their ſeditions ha- 
 rangues, as they are inceſſantly labouring to ſeduce 
the People here: and to teach the ſoldiers to obey 
neither their generals nor officers : liberty now at 
length bring made to conſiſt in regarding neither the- 
Senate, the magiſtrates, the laws and cuſtoms of 
our anceftors, nor any of the regulations ſo wiſely 
eftabliſhed' among ft 16 1 ſupporting r N 


in all its 
me the declunamions of the Tri-- 
zence, founded on ſtrength. 


bles the ar- of reaſons, was thus iſputing empire with them 
2 of the yer the minds of the People, when the news 


cf a conſiderable loſs, ph a by the Romans 
at Veii, (who would believe it?) gave him the, 
"— to the Tribunes, and ul pired both 

1 orders 
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orders of the ſtate wich new ardews. fon con tee 


ing the ſiege. with. more vigour than ever. 


machines 
But a Mg mans were more intent on carry- 


on, their works in the day, than guarding 
Gs ff in the night, the beſieged, hen leaſt en: 
pected, ſallied in great numbers out of the city TT 
with lighted torches. in their hands ſet fire: t“ 
the mac - Which had, colt infinite time ane 
— Cog and the flames conſumed them in an 
inſtant. Many ſoldiers, who endeavoured to 
prevent: it bes ne, loſt their lives eirher by the 
en ox the fire. 
When this, news was brought to Rome, the 
5 K was much afflicted, and the Senators 
apprehended, that the Tribunes, imputing this 
lots to their counſels, might take occaſion from 
it to inſult: them as well as: the Commonwealth, 
and that it would dee to put a ſtop to 
the ſedition either in the city or in che camp, 
Directiy the contrary happened. 


Nen advanced very naat «i E 


ITheè cavalry of * Roman — had hi- ler 
| therto conſiſted. only of the Roman Knights,“ 60, ogy F 


whom. the public. niſhed with horſes. de 
the preſent occaſion, the citizens, who had- thePeop!; 

income neceſſary for being admitted into that 
order, and to whom the Cenſors had not aſſigned 
horſes kept at the public expence, after having 
concerted together, repaired to the Senate, where 
having obtained audience, they declared that 
they were ready to ſupply themſelves: with hor- 
ſes, in order to be in a, condition: to ſerve the 
Commonwealth. The Senate received ſo | 
rous an offer with great marks of gratitude, and 
the report of it ſpread immediately throughout 
the whole city. The Plebeians, fired with 2 
noble. jealouſy, preſented themſelves alſo before 
; the Senate in their turn, b ſajd, that to ſuſ- 


tain 


— 4 
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AR. & 2. tain the honour of the' infantry, they were come 
Ant. C. to offer their ſervice out of their turn, ready to 
40 march wherever it ſhould be deemed neceſſary; 
and that if they were led to Veii, they engaged 
beforehand not to return from thence till that ci- 
= . . ̃⅛ͤ 5 75 
| Senfible jey It was not poſſible for the Senate to ſet any 
of the Se- bounds to the joy with which they, were ſeized, 
*. and in a manner tranſported, ar this inſtant. They 
| did not content themſelves, as they had done in 
reſpect to the Knights, with appointing one of 
the magiſtrates to return their thanks, or with 
cauſing ſome of the Plebeians to be brought in 
to hear their anſwer. The Senators, quitting 
their houſes in a body, and turning towards the 
People who were aſſembled in the Forum, from 
the aſcent where they were, expreſſed both by 
their voices and geſtures all they thought and 
all they felt. They cried out, that by ſuch an 
unanimity and concord, Rome would be hap- 
y, invincible, and eternal. They gave the 
rſe and foot the higheſt praiſes. They con- 
ſidered that day as the moſt fortunate and moſt 
glorious of the commonwealth. They owned 
that the Senate was overcome in generoſity. 
Tears of joy were ſeen to flow on both ſides, 
and nothing was heard but congratulations and 
thanks. The Senators having been recalled in- 
to the Senate, a decree was paſſed, by which 
the Military Tribunes were directed to call an 
Il aſſembly of the People, to thank the horſe and 
Vi foot in the name of the public, and to affure 
| them, that the Senate would ever bear in mind 
their good-will and zeal for their country. By 
the ſame decree it was alſo ordained, that thoſe 
voluntary ſoldiers ſhould be allowed the years 
of ſervice, as if they had actually been levied 


! 
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A certain pay was alſo inſtituted for the egg, $20. 8 


2s had before been done for the foot. Livy does oe A 
not mention here the amount of that pay. He! 2 oft 
ſays elſewhere, that it was thrice as much asi for 
that of the foot. According to Polybius, che ee 4597 
pay of the foot was two boli a day; (ſomething . 5 we I2, 
more than' three ſols French, or three: half- pence p. 48 48 5 
Engliſn) and that of the horſe ſix oboli, which! 
is thrice as much, (ten ſols). Proviſions were 
very cheap in thoſe days. The buſnel of wheat 1d. 1. 2. 
was uſually ſold for no more than four bo; (ſix p. 103. 
ſols and an half) and the buſhel of barley: for 
half that price. A buſhel of wheat would 
ſubſiſt a ſoldier eight days. This is the firſt 
time that the r furniſhed chemielves with 
horſes. $ & it 

The new army of voluntiers being: arrived at 
View. did not only re · inſtate the works which 
had been ruined, but added new ones to them. 
More care than ever was taken to ſend proviſions 
in abundance from the city to the camp, in order 
that ſo. courageous, and well. <ipoſet an ny 
might want for nothing. 5 

3 Tribunes were elected for the follow- ID. 
20 SanvI_Les 1 II. e | 1 855 

'T he Volſci make; themſelves — f "of Ant.C 
Anxur by treachery, where the Romans hed 2399. 
garriſon 

The diſcord 1 —— che two . who Diviſion 
commanded before Veii, occafioned a defeat berueen 
there. The * Fidenates and Faliſci, two peo- {7 _ 
ple of Hetruria, apprehending that the Roman 3 ea. 
armies would fall upon them after the taking of fon 4 ſe- 
Veü, to which they were near neighbours, uni- cond defeat 


| at Veii. 
q » Loren the 8 the Runuu wore B Sabina. | 
- r | ted 


EY 


An 5 8 | 


which ſpread; that all Hletruria was ad 
e the aid of Veii, terrified the tr 


SUI Aang We, MI. Tb. 
; ted cheiviforees, and attacket che Retman lines 


ar che part-where Manius Sergius, one of tht 
Military Tribunes, eommanded. The r 


of => 
gius and: at: the ſame time enoouraged the be- 
d ee make a vigorous ſally. The obly 
urce was for the troops of the great camp, 
which was ot very remote, to come and fuſtain 


| Sergivs.  -Virginius, who commanded there, 


was his deelared enemy. 


camp; 


the Attack and danger; but he kept in his 
ſaying, chat if his collegue ſtgod in need 
of his ſervice, he would let bim know it. Ser- 


gius, imagining it di ſhonourable to demand aid 


of a man with whom he was entirely at vari- 
ance, choſe rather to ſuffer himſelf es be defeated 


by the enemy, than to be obliged to his col 


They „ 
2 to 


| 2 ces 


| ſuffered krcesdingly, | abaritioncd their  Hijes. 


legue for victory. His troops, after ' having 


Some fetired int the gfeat camp: but the 
greateſt» part ef them, wick Sergius at their 
head, marched directly te Nome: 
As be kd: he — blame on W bl. 
legue, Virginius was ſent for, and the command 
wen t6 their lientehants duritig their abſence. 


n 


he affair was examined i the Senate.” The two 


_ Milicary"Tribiines were Jeſs intent upon deferd- 


they did not ſpute 


ing themſelves, than accuſing each other, and 
reprosches and itiſulrs on ei- 


dme Ade. The Senate ſearee acted more rea- 


ſonably Very few of them, in the enquiry in- : 
— thing? judged with a view. to equity 


and the good of 'che "public + ftiendſhip and fa- 


vour determined the ſuffrages of the — 


The elder and principal Senators perceiving this 
diſpoſition,” t6 à farther time à fuller 


examination whether ſo ſhameful a defeat had 


hap pened 


He was informed of 


a; Ke, Mal, Trib; 


31 e fault of the general Ok: 


the common enough misfortune; of war. 


5s. 
A 


— * — 2a dreh 1 . 99. 


temedy, and not to wait che time fixed. for the 
election, but to nominate new Military Tri- 
bunes immediately, who ſhould enter. upon 
ice on the caler 8.01 October, that ia to ſay, 
| the firſt day of that month. This opinion was 
generally approved, without being complained 
of by the other, Military Tribunes, Sergius 


and Virginius, who had given occaſion for it, 
were the only perſons who oppoſed the decree 


of the Senate. They efted that they would 


not quit their office before the ides of e . 
which was the uſual day for the N of new 2 8 


2 me thats. a, the. Toa 
Pi intent 205 555 

weight to their ah roſe up e 
and in a haughty i imperious tone 


Military Tribunes to commit aged 2 poten, if 


5 they 15 1 | obey n 


10 Joh, TOR of N 35 — 10 
take an advantage. of aur diſputes for exciting broils 
and extending | your power. Aud as 10 eur {wo 
collegues, they ſhall either comply willingly with. 
what the Senats erdains, or. if ibey penſii in refuſe 


ing to obey, I ſhall immediately declare 


Mee. This, diſcourſe. was applauded / by the 
„ aas Senate deze xceedipghy 


. 4 D. 
tor, obo will de bow zo dre them to quie this 


356 Li Vos Portege MALT: 
A. R. 353. P pleaſed, that a more certain and conſiſtent me 
Ast. C. thod was found out for overcoming the obſti- 
399 macy of the refractory, than having recourſe to 
the threats of the Tribunes. And accordingly 
they ſubmitted to the unanimous authority of 
the Senate, and new Military Tribunes were 
elected to enter upon office” « on the A gt of 
3 e hes 
A. R. 354. he A Wirtes ire IV. 
— * 4 M. Fpxtus Cantrrrvs: II. dc. 
cala bebe were W of affairs und hard 
of th Tri-durin ng t the adminiftration of theſe Military Tri- 
8. 


ces 9%, bunes: Their firſt care was to make the levies, 
cmpofitions | in which they, included not only the youth, who 


were hot yet of the age preſcribed by the laws, 
but even the old men, both of whom they ob 
to take arms for the guard of the city. 
Ihe more the number of the foldiers was aug- 
eb the more money was neceſſary for their 
pay; and that money was raiſed upon the citi- 
| Zens, who remained at Rome. Theſe im pf 
tions, from which the old men, who had 
liſted, * were not exempt, becauſe they did — | 
gut the city, excited complaints amongft the 
ple; and the more, becauſe” the Tribunes 
were inceſſantly animating them by ſeditious ha- 
rangues, and repreſenting to then, that the 
+ Particians ſeemed ſolely intent upon depref- 
46 ſing the citizens; part of them by the ſad 
1 neceſſity of bearing arms, and the reſt, by 
— impoſitions, which they were not able to to 
4e ſupport. That they no longer made any 
| « ſport. between winter and ſummer. That 
4 wats Were expreſsly multiplied, for occaſions 
&« to diftreſs the People. That only one of 


. _ | Then had already continued during five os 6 
5 an 


4 + 


% { 


nnd that the Generals induſtriouſly ſucceeded A. R. 354 
* amiſs, in order to protract it the longer: That Ant. C. 
e in reſpeR to the old men, who had brought39%- _ 
back nothing from the wars but bodies weak- 
< ened and worn out by fatigues, wounds, and 
years, and who at their return had found 
their lands almoſt uncultivated through the 
long abſence of their owners, they had the 
<< cruelty to exact from them, notwithſtandin 
the bad condition of their affairs, hint 
contributions, and to oblige them to return 
* the commonwealth double the pay they had 
received from it, and that too with intereſt.” 
It is eaſy to judge how capable ſuch diſcourſes 
were of irritating a People already too much 
inclined of themſelves to complain and murmur. 
It was in this, as we have ſeen hitherto, that the 
great employment and ability of theſe Plebeian 
magiſtrates conſiſted, which often formed their 
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JJ _ 
During theſe troubles, the time for electing Elie of 
new Tribunes of the People arrived. Their e 77i- 
number bould not be filled up. The Patricians 5%. 
uſed ſome endeavours to get themſelves adopted 
by thoſe who had been choſen, and. to fill up avi fore 
the vacant places. Not being able to obtain Hic. 
That, they found means to cauſe two Plebeians - 
devoted to them to be adopted, being well 
_ pleaſed to infringe the law Treb9nia, which on 
à like conjuncture, as has been obſerved in its 
place, "ordained, that the People for the future 
ſhould ele& their Tribunes, and elect all of 
them together. 5 SH 
Amongſt thoſe who had been choſen was one7.,, Mili 
Trebonius, who believed it his d ity to his name ay Tri- 
and family, to take upon him the defence of a % 270 


» he a . | ecuted, 
law, inſtituted by one of his anceſtors. He/ a Fail, 


therefore complained to the People againſt his d in 
Vol. II. | S ona fine. 


258 
A. R. 364. 
Ant. & p 
. 398. R 


L. Vai IVS Porrrus, &c. Mil, Trib. 


own collegues, to whoſe weakneſs and indolence 


he aſcribed the violation of that law. Three 


of them, who apprehended the People's reſent- 
ment, in order to make a diverſion and conci- 


liate their favour, cited Sergius and Virginius, 
who had been Military Tribunes the 1 before, 
to take their trial before them. I 


„ Jamented the deaths of their children, bro- 


ic thers, kinſmen, and friends, that periſhed 


„ miſerably that fatal day at Veii, they offered 
„ a fair occaſion to avenge themſelves, and tho 

0% public, upon the heads of two perſons equal- 
1 criminal and reſponſible for all the miſ- 


4c 


6“ fortunes which had happened. That their 


„ own confeſſion, the evidence of their col- 


* legues, and the. decree of the Senate who 


* had obliged them to abdicate their office, 


* to reply, That they might remember that 
14 fatal day, when they ſaw the ſad remains of 


« were proofs to which there could be nothing 


6 the ſoldiers defeated at Veii, return to Rome 


_ « ſtill trembling with their fears, and covered 


« with wounds, accuſing neither fortune, nor 
% any of the Gods, but their generals, as the 
e ſole authors of their defeat. That they were 


4 aſſured, there was not a ſingle perſon in the 
* afſembly, who did not at that time pronounce. 


* a thouſand curſes againſt the perſons, for- 


tunes, and lives of Virginius and Sergius. 
„% That after having devoted them in that man- 


8 ner to the anger of the Gods, it would ill 


„ become the People not to exert their power 


«4 againſt them, when they both could and 


* ought. That the Gods did not puniſh cri- 


te minals themſelves, but were contented with 


e arming in ſome manger the hands of thoſe 


6 they : 


They faid, 
« that to ſuch, as ſuffered the levies, taxes, 
„ and prolongation of the war with pain, who 


L. VaritkivsPorrTus, Se. Mit. Trib. 259 
„they fiad injured, in ſupplying them with {R354 


the occaſion uf aven ing themſelves. The 


the two criminals in a fine. | | 


This was a very light puniſhment for à pre- Ng 
varication, or rather a treaſon; ſo criminal End rl, 1 
evident. For they could not deny, the one, © | 


that he would not have recourſe. to his collegue, 


when he ſaw himfelf in extreme danger; and 


A | 8. 
People, irritited by theſe diſcourſes, condemned 


7 


\ 


the other, that when he was informed of his 


collegue's dariger, that he would net. move to 
his aid, fo criminal a diſpoſition, which di- 
rectly attacks the ſtate, which for a private 
pique makes perſons forget all that they owe 


their country, and which reckons the deaths of 


a conſiderable number of brave ſoldiers as no- 
thing; ſeems to have required, that an ex- 
emplary and moſt diſtinguiſned puniſhment 
ſhould have been made of it, to prevent the ſad 


effects of this kind of jealouſy and diſſention, 


4 


gether, OG. 

But it was one of the maxims of the Roman 
policy, not to treat Generals who had been un- 
ſucceſsful in war with exceſſive ſeverity. The 


too common amongſt Generals who ſerve to- 


Roman people, generally ſpeaking, were very 


moderate in the puniſhment of criminals. Livy 
makes this remark, where he ſpeaks of the exe- 
cution of Mettius Fuffetius, who was drawn 


aſunder by four horſes ; and he ſays, (a) That 


was the firſt and laſt example of a puniſhment - 


amongſt the Romans, in which the laws of hu- 


manity ſeem to have been forgot; but that in 


(a) Primum ultimumque aliis gloriari licet nulli gen- 
illud ſupplicium apud Roma- tium mitiores placuiſſe pœ- 
nos exempli parum memoris nas. Liv. 1. c. 28. 


legum humanarum fuit, In 


* 


$2... al 


elected Mi- 
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AR. 354. other inſtances, no people could boaſt of "Ry 


Ant. C. ing been ſat jsfied with lighter inflictions - upon 


39% its citizens guilty of crimes, | They were uſual- 
ly puniſhed by gentle fines, or baniſhment ; ang 
during a long ſeries of years we ſee very few of 
them condemned to die. The Romans in re- 
ſpect to their generals had a particular reaſon 
for acting with great lenity. Beſides that the 
faults of à perſon charged with the command, 

fell indirectly upon the People who had elected 

him, they knew the multiplicity of cares, pains, 

and diſquiets, that attend the command of an 
army; and they would not add new ones to 

them, in leaving the general the fear of ſeeing 
himſelf condemned to a ſnameful puniſhment, it 

he had the misfortune to ſucceed ill in a cam- 

- paign; nor, diſguſt thoſe to whom they con- 
fided the command of their armies, by ſuch an 

example. Every body knows in what manner 
Varro was bebeired ai the loſs af. the W 

In the wars which were peer this year on 

N different ſides, no conſiderable events happened. 

The Tribunes of the People were very buſy at 
this time, in propoſing the Agrarian law, and 
in oppoſing the payment of taxations, though , 
abſalutely neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the ar: 

4 Plieian mies. A. conſiderable victory, which they gain- 

15 at lengihed in the ęlection of Military Tribunes, amongſt 

flag Tri "whom a Plebeian was at lengrh choſen, induced 
SG them to deſiſt from their n, and o ſuffer 

on cares to be raiſed. Mp | 


1 


A. 25 5 Licixivs Carvus, Kc. : 


Ant. * The Plebeian admitted amongſt the Military 
: 117 Tribunes was ſo called. Livy ſays, that he was 


. 5 
3 


an n Senator. It does not appear hitherto, 
| that 


22 — err 2 


/ 


S 
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(i) that any Plebeian had fate in the Senate, and A. R. 8 * 
that hiſtorian: no where mentions that there had. Ant. C. 
It is therefore very probable, that ſome errqr397* 
may have here ctept into the text. Perizonius, Periz. An. 
a learned and judicious writer of differtations, Hiſt. c. 8, 
tells us, that the Military Fribunes of this year 
were all ilebeians except one; and Livy him- 
ſelf ſupplies him with the Proof of it, in nomi- 
nating Tribunes of the People of all the families 
here in queſtion. The reader will diſpenſe with 
my entering into diſcuſſions of this kind. 
The next election were all Plebwans, except 


one. 
— 
. 
15 . * 


i) Same writers ſay, that . ee inns the Senate 


. 


. VzTuURIUS, &c. Mil. Trib. 


Inſtitutian of the Lectiſternium for mating the. 
plague ceaſe. A ſudden increaſe of the waters 
e the Alban Lake gives accaſion for ſending to 
Delphi. Anſwer of that oracle. Licinius re- 
fuſes the office of Military Tribune, and cauſes 
the election to fall when bis ſon. Camillus is 
" declared Diflator. He re-inſtates affairs at 
Vieii. When he is upon the point of taking that 
city, he conſults the Senate about the ſoils. 
The city is taken by the means of a mine. Fine 
ſaying of Camillus. Extraordinary joy of Rome. 
Friumph of . Camillus. The tenth: of the ſpoils 
conſecrated to Apolle. The People demand to 
remove to Veii. New difficulty concerning the 
extent to be given the vow of the tenth. The 
Roman Ladies diveſt themſelves of their jewels 
to ſupply the quantity of gold neceſſary for the 
preſent to Apollo. They are advantageouſly re- 


warded. 
M. Veruxlus, &c. 1 5 
1 356. Great plague that broke out this year at 


396. Rome, occaſioned the inſtitution of a new 

inſtitution religious ceremony, called Ledtiſternium. That 
Artec word is derived from eos ger nere, to prepare 
for making beds. The cuſtom at Rome, in times of great 

the plague danger, or great ſucceſs, was to decree ſolemn 
ccaſe, feaſts to the Gods in order to implore their aid, 

or to render them public thanks * the protec- . 

tion received from them, Officers called Tri- 

umviri, and in proceſs of time, when their num- 

ber was augmented to ſeven, Szptemviri epulones, 

much conſidered at Rome, preſided in theſe 

feaſts. According to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 

they prepared in the temples round the _— 

ET e 6 


and ſeats. The ſtatues of the Gods and God Ant. 


dl thoſe whom the Gods had delivered from 1 


M. VSronſee, &. Mil. Tub. 263 
beds covered with magnificent carpets, cuſhions, A R. S6. 


dieſſes, invited to the aſt ſerved upon the table, 35. 
were placed on them, and they were deemed to 

be preſent at and partake of it. (a) Valerius 
Maximus informs us, that they vouchſafed to 
conform to human cuſtoms, and that in this 
ceremony Jupiter lay at length upon a bed, and 

Juno and Minerva fate on ſeaes.. 

In this manner this feaſt was celebrated on the 
preſent” oecaſion in the name of the public, 

which is the firſt time the Lecliſternium is men- 
tioned: © Private perſons did the fame during 

the eight days of the folemnity, and mutually 
entertained each other at their tables. The 
whole city kept open houſe, and tables were 
ſpread, and feaſts celebrated, at which every = | 
thing was in common, and every body known - Wt 
and unknown equally welcome. Quarrels and Bn 
proceedings at law were ſuſpended, and priſon- 
ers had their chains taken off during the whole 
time of the feaſt. It was afterwards made a 
ſcruple of conſcience to put on the chains again 


them. It is remarkable that the Pagans them- 

ſelves did not believe their feſtivals duly cele- 

btated, if they retained hatred and enmity in 

LE.IIJJJ.....ö’ CTY 5 

W hilft this ceremony was celebrated at Rome, qact of 
the Capenates and Faliſci ſuddenly attacked the the enemy 

lines before Veit, as they had done ſome years ace. 

before; but with very different ſucceſs. The” oy 

ſtill recent condemnation of Sergius and Virgi- 

nius produced its effect. Troops were immedi 


(4) Femina cum viris cu- vit. Nam Jovis epulo, ipſe 
bantibus ſedentes ccenitabant: in lectulum, Juno & Miner- 

quæ conſuetudo ex hominum va in ſellas, ad cœnam invi- | 

conviga ad divina penetra- tantur. Val. Max. J. 1. c. 2. 
„ 5 s e ately | 


264 M. Varun ius, &c. Mil. Trib. _ 
A. R. 3 86. diſpatched from the great camp to defend 
Ant. 2 e e 1 he enemy a — with con- 
1333 ſiderable loſs, as well as the beſieged, who had 
| made a fally, and «ere vigorouſly purſued even 
% m i gpoioncy 4 
Seruples of The Comitia for the election of magiſtrates 
religion in approached, and gave the ſenators NO - leſs diſ- 
re/peet te quiet than the ſiege of Veii. They ſaw with | 
2 _— grief, that in the laſt election the firſt dignity of 
gare, the fate had not only been communicated to the 
People, but almoſt entirely taken away from 
the nobility. They conſidered, or were for 
having others conſider, the plague and the other 
evils that had afflicted Rome, as marks of the 
anger of the Gods againſt the Romans on acr 
count of that innovation in the offices, wherein 
no regard had been had to the noble families, 
who alone had the direction of the auſpices, and 
ſacred things. Now the right of auſpices being 
attached to the ſupreme magiſtracy, they ſtrong- 
a ly repreſented religion as concerned in the injury 
= ag nobility. T9 avoid 2 ꝗ— rt 
in the approaching election, they engaged all 
the moſt A e Patricians = offer. them; 
ſelves. as candidates. - This double method took 
effect. The People, out of reſpe& for thoſe 
great perſons, and through. (6) the ſeruples of 
conſcience that had been inculcated int them 
in reſpect to religion, of which they were very 
ſuſceptible, nominated none but Patricians, all 
of great reputation and peculiar merit. 


l () Ut ſunt mobiles ad ſuperſtitionem perculſa ſemel 
1 mus... Tock... „, ꝗ ¹ů1 oe tiene mm! + 
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Nothing 5d of 4 importanc this 


year. Only the lands of the — and Cape- 
nates were ravaged, in which nothing was ſpared 
that fire and _ _ deſfirey 255 195 4268; 


- ; Amongſt — the ſudden 4 ſudden | 
| increaſe 1 — * ke, that happened 25 "a 
WAarer 


without any previous rains, or any: apparent org 
natural cauſe (for the phyſics were: then little 3 Lale 
known) drew the attention of the Romans 3 cccgßon- 
and the more, becauſe the extreme drought of He 
the ſummer had dried u 5 all the ſprings, and”; Delphi. 
almoſt all the rivers, of the. country. 7Deputies/; the . | 
were ſent. to Delphi, to know the meaning of Liv. Re 
the Gods by this prodigy. But the explanation 1518. 
of it was believed to have been had nearer home, Flat. "4 
As it is uſual, in long fieges, for the beliegers 130, *. 
and beſieged; to talk with each other from their N 
poſts, it depend that a Roman had made an 
acquaintance and frequently diſcourſed with — 

old man of Veii, who paſſed for one of grea 

{kill zn divipation, and if common report "as - 

be believed, explained the prodigy about whi ma 
people were in pain to him. Having found 

| means to induce him to come out of the city, he 
ſeized hold of him, and as he was the ſtrongeſt | 
carried him off, and with the help of ſome f 
his comrades, brought him before the general, 
who, after he had * ſent him under 
a guard to Rome. When. he ra IP — 
into the Senate, and interrogated ee Ai 
increaſe of the Alban Lake, he anſwered hat 
the Gods muſt have been'very-a y wich the 
Veientes on the day, when they put it into his 
ts to diſcover. Bat * a Roman, W 


& 


266 L. Jotivs Jor vs, &. Mil. Trib. | 
2 R. 857 was to occaſion the ruin of his country; but that 
Ant. C. they were maſters, and that it was not in his 
55. power to act contrary to their will: That it was 

Vuritten then in the book of Fate, that when the 
water of the Alban lake ſhould be increaſed, if 

the Romans let it out in the proper * manner, 

which he told them, they ſhould gain the vic- | 
tory over the Veientes 3 — that till then the 

| Gods would not abandon Ve. Though this 

pretended prophecy made a ftrong impreſſion 
upon the Romans, they deſired a better autho- 
rity; and ht it neceſſary to wait the return 

of the deputies from Delphi. ae 

50 new ny Tridunes vere elected. a Ben, 


auge | L. Jorꝛvs Jouus, Ke. 


an, = The inhabitants of Tarquinii, to ale ada. 
_ - tage of the favourable conjuncture, when the = 
Nomans were employed abroad in different wars, 
and at home in domeſtic diviſions, ſent out great 
parties to ravage their country. They were re- 
— 4 en, _ obloged to retire with | 
great loſs. 
The ſiege of Veii be great diſtuiet, Fry 
there was no hopes of putting an end to it, but 
the peculiar favour of the Gods. The return 
' the deputies revived thoſe ' hopes. They 
ih back an anſwer conformable to that of 
the Hetrurian Soothſayer, which beſides inform- 
ed them, that it was neceſſary to re · inſtate cer- 
3 which had been 
d neglected. This advice was eon · 
the laſt election of Mikeary 


rey 0 


cee where.» it would bs e for - 1. 
he makes this. oy ar Js the Romans ; bat if not; it 
that if the water of e, "evould be 4 good omen for th em. 
cohen bt nr reach he ex, "Lib. 4: oe Div. Ir. 100. 
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Tribunes, wherein there had been ſome defedt, 4 R. — 2 
and the Feſtivals called Ferie Latine. | 
The Military Tribunes having abdicated their 2. 
office, a ned election came on. The Plebeian refuſes the © 
P. Lieinius Calvus, of whom we have ſpoke offce of 
above, was at firſt unanimaufly choſen: He was Hiitary 
the ür of the Plebeian Order, who had been 2 n, 
elected Military Tribune. He had ſhewn great ;, for his 
moderation in the exereiſe of that office; buten. 
Was very old at that time. Tho: People ſeemed 
alſo upon the point of re- electing ſeveral of 
thoſe, who had before been Military Tribunes 
with him. Licinius, before the report of his 
election was made, demanded to ſpeak to the 
People, as was uſual, and expreſſed-himſelf ta the 
following effect: I perceiue, Romans, that your 
remembrauce of the union between my collegues and 
myſelf in aur firſt adminiſtration, an union more 
 meceſſary than ever in the preſent canjuncture, diſs 
poſes you. ta re-elect ſeveral of us, whom experience 
has made ſtill more capable of commanding, into 
— Mee. As for myſelf, 1 am no longer abe 
ſame man. You: behold in me only the ſhadow and 
| nome. of Licinins. - The ftrengih: of my _- bas 
entirely left mei e ſees, or bear, my 
memory fails nis, and tha uigaur of my mind is 
vorm out. Suffen:\me to ty. ſon to you, 
(he held him by the hand) 1he living imago of 
23 * — — ron the 2 with - 
the-office: ary Tribune. Brought up in my 
 hght and principles, - Ive, F. devote, * 
be Cemmonmnralu in my tend. 1 gal be 
bighy abiged, Raman, if you 3 aut the honour 
Yue giue me: of your own: — : 
beitations. to. the: dannand of my. ſon, and the ve 
queſt which I add in bis favour.” No difficulty 
was made to grant his deſire, and his ſon was 
TS — Tribune. 
p. 
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3 Every thing the 3 to Rn: of | 
. ahbe Romais had-been ens fieber mel. The 
declared Feri Latina had been celebrated with the ce- 
1 remonies preſcribed. The water of the Alban 
18-23, Lake had been drawn off by canals, and turned 
1 is. upon the lands. The tenth year of the ſiege 
Camil. of Veii was now arrived; and every thing 
131—1 2 to _— the approach of dee o 
A ſad event ee which michs have dit. 
— that enterprize for ever, happened 
the beginning of this year. Two of the Mili- 
tary Tribunes, Titinius and Genucius, who com- 
manded againſt the Capenates and Faliſei, act. 
ing in that war with more ardor and bravery 
than conduct, gave headlong into an ambuſ- 
cade. That baſhnef coſt Genucius dear, who 
Was killed: fighting valiantly at the head of his 
troops. Titinius retired to an eminence; where 
he drew up the ſoldiers who had recovered 
themſelves a little from their terror. He would 
not hazard a battle however; and the diſgrace 
was greater than the loſs. But fame, which de- 
lights in exaggerating, eſpecially misfortunes, 
occaſioned an incredible alarm at Rome, and in 
the camp before Veli. A report ſpread there 
amongſt the troops, that the — army had 
— 4 in pieces, witk both their Generals, and 
the Capenates and Faliſci, enco encouraged by 
* victory, were on full march with their 
Choſen youth ro attack the lines. The panie 
was ſo great in the army, that it was juſt upon 
the point of. diſbanding univerſally; and many 
did actually fly from the caps 1 Hor e 
The . conſternation. õccaſioned ill © greater 
trouble and — at Rome. It was be⸗ 
4 | ; lieved-. 
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gh lieved there, that the camp before Veii had alrea- A. R. * 
dy been attacked, and that part of the enemy Ant. 
were upon full march to Rome. People ran to 395 © 
the walls; guards were poſted at the gates of 
the city; and the temples were full of women, 
who with floods of tears implored the mercy of 
the Gods, and that they would cauſe the Suits 
with which Rome was threatened to fall 9 
Witt 3 wt 1 PEE 
In this (a) fad conjundture the Aena placed 55 
a General at the of their armies, deſ- 
tined, ſays Livy, by the fates to take Ven, and 
to ſave « his country. Camillus was created 
PiRator, and appointed I.. Cornelius Scipio 
Maſter of the Horſe. The cl of the Gene- 
ral immediately changed the face of affairs. 
Hope, courage, and even good fortune; ſeemd 
in a moment to revive. We ſee here What one 
man can do. It had already been obſerved, 
that in all the employ ments wherein Camillus 
had collegues, his great valour, and exalted a- 
bilities had induced; them to reſign the whole 
honour of the command to him, as if he had 
been commander in chief; and it was afterwards | 
remarked, that during his Dictatorſhips he go; 
verned with ſo much mildneſs and moderation, 5 
that the officers ſubordinate to him, believed they | 
ſhared his authority. ine oy ge 1 
_ His firſt care was to repair to the king be- Comillus 
fore Veii, where he began by puniſhing thoſere gare, 
who had abandoned the camp in the ſudden'con-2f#irs ar 
ſternation, of which I have ſpoke, with all the? 
Tigour of diſcipline: and en 7 * 


"(a Igitur "Futalia dux ad rator mutatus. Alis FE 
excidium illius urbis, ſervan - lius animus 1 for- 
dæque triæ IS ED. Bs N 3 ty dave th ek 2 

millus Dictator cu m- Liv. £2 2 Py 
pia repente mutaverat impe- 
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A.R. 359. troops to be more afraid of the juſt ſeverity of 
Ant. C. their General, than of the enemy's forces, how 
393. formidable ſoever they might be. On his re. 

turn to Rome, he made the levies, none refuſing 
to give in their names. The People, in emula- 
tion of each other, ran to liſt under his com- 
mand. The youth of the Latines and Hernici 
came to offer the Dictator their ſervice, which 
he accepted, and thanked them for in full ſe- 
nate. Every thing was now ready for taking 
the field. Camillus vowed to the Gods, that if 
they gave an happy end to this war, he would 
celebrate the great games (thoſe of the Circus) 
and rebuild the temple of the Goddeſs called by 
the Romans Mater Matuisg. ä 
ee having made theſe vows, — ee | 
! againſt the Faliſci and Capenates, and gave them 
battle. Every thing "aſked en his te with 
| prudence and reaſon; and the ſucceſs, as is 
uſual, was anſwerable. He not only defeated 
the enemy, but took their camp, where he 
found conſiderable ſpoils, of which he reſerved 
the greateſt part for the public treaſury, and 
gave the reſt to the foldiers. 3 
From thence he led his army to Veii, which 
he began to incloſe within narrower bounds. s 
He re-inftated diſcipline in the camp, which 1 
had been obſerved with little regularity, and 6 
put an end to accidental and looſe ſkirmiſhes 6 
between the walls of the city and the lines, by n 
forbidding the troops to fight without orders. He 0 
employed them in uſeful and neceſſary works, h 
v 
Cc 
40 
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and cauſed a great number of towers to be ad- 
ded to the intrenchments, which they had nat 


before. 5 | 
" The Kar Th fler of Semele, aunt of Bacchus, and | Þ 


"wife of £thamas. 
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The moſt- important work of all, and that A. R. 359“ 
which coſt moſt pains, was a mine. Camillus, Ant. c. 
ſeeing that there would be abundance of dan- 593+ 
ger and difficulty in carrying the walls of the 
city by foree, undertook to open himſelf a way 
under ground, the earth being of a very pro- 


per ſort for digging, and capable of being cut 
25 Ancient = for concealing ern | 
from the enemy. To forward it, and at the 
ſame time to eaſe the. workmen, he divided 
them into ſix bands, each of which worked fix 
hours, and was then relieved by another. [The 
work was carried on night and day without 
N till it happily extended to the ci- 
o e | 
The Dictator, when he ſaw the richeſt city cy 
of Italy upon the point of falling into his hands, . che 
in which more conſiderable ſpoils would be poi of 
taken, than had been gained in all the prece 2% be 
ding wars of Rome together; to avoid either a = 
drawing the anger of the ſoldiery upon him for Snare cos- 
dividing them with too ſparing a hand, or diſ- cerzing the 
ſatisfying the Senators by diſtributing them with oil. 
too much profuſion, he wrote to the Senate to 
inform it, That by the favour of the immor- 
„* tal Gods, his cares, and the patience of the 
$* {aldiers, Veii would ſoon be in the hands of 
the Roman people. That therefore he de- 
© fired they would direct him as to the uſe it 
was proper to make of the ſpoils,” The Se- 
nate were of two opinions. The one was that 
of Licinius the father, who being firſt aſked 
by his ſon, replied, that he thought it moſt ad- 
viſable, to give notice in the name of the 
Commonwealth for all ſuch as were willing 
* to ſhare in the ſpoils to repair to the camp 
at Veii.” The other was the opinion of Ap- 
pius Claudius. He thought, that to ro | 
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"AR. 85 don the ſpoils in that manner to all that had 
Ant. C. hands to take them, beſides its being new, 
393. was attended with great inconveniencies z that 
& they would be plundered with 4 by 
chance and without choice, and with great 
„ inequality. That if it was not judged pro- 
per, that the money taken from the enemy 
„ ſhould be brought into the public treafury, 
<« exhauſted as it was by ſo many wars, he was 
of opinion, that it ought to be appropriated 
& to the payment of the ſoldiers, which would 
| 4 be a relief to the People, and cafe them of 
i | % part of the taxes. That (a) thereby every 
1 „ houſe would be equally. ſenſible of the fruits 
e of this largeſs, and the rapacious hands of 
&« idle citizens would not deprive the ſoldiers 
aof the rewards ſo juſtly due to their labours 
E jt being uſually obſerved, that the braveſt, 
& and moſt forward in battle, were the leaſt 
« active and expert at plundering.” 
T0 this Licinius replied : ** That if that 
© money were brought into the public treaſury, 
it would ſupply the People with eternal mat- 
ter of complaint, murmur, and ſedition. 
That it was better therefore to regain their 
„ favour by a largeſs, which exhauſted as they 
were by the contributions of ſo many years, 
«« would be a preſent relief to them. That it 
i was but juſt, that all the citizens ſhould par- 
take of ſpoils acquired by a war, in which 
„ they had in a manner grown old. That 
« what each of them ſhould carry to his own 


.] Ejus enim doni focie- cum ita ferme eveniat ut ſeg- 
tatem ſenſuras zqualiter om- nior fit predator, ut quiſque 
nium domus: non avidas in laboris periculique præcipu- 

Aireptiones manus otioſorum am petere partem ſoleat. 

* urbanorum prærepturas for- Liv. 5 N 

tiium bellatorum præmia eſſe: 1 5 

„ „ . & houſe, 
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4 houſe; and take with his own hand from the 4. R. 359 


a. enemy, would be far more agreeable than? 


ce double or treble the walue from another's. 393+ - 


«1 That the Dictator, in referring tlie affair to 
the Senate; had no other view than to ſpare 
himſelf envy and reproach. That the Senate 
don their ſide, ought in like manner to refer 
the hole. to the diſpoſal of the People, in 
s permitting them to go and take the- 5 
as chance ſhould throw it in their way.. 

The latter advice, which was the moſt 
pular for the Senate, ſeemed the beſt. Decla- 
ration was accordingly made, that ſuch as were 
deſirous to ſhare in the plunder of Veii, had 
2 to! repair to the camp. Hoy great the 
multitude of thoſe Rn went Thither: Gs. it 9 
eaſy to judge. | 


The Dictator Fee quirting his maxilla, 4 The city & 


having taken the auſpices,” 


and ordered the ſol- ae by 


diers to arm: O Pytbian Apollo, ſaid he, under wen fe 


your guidance, and by your orders, I advance 10 ruin 
the ciſy of Veit * I conſetrate by vow the tenth part 
of the ſpoils to you. And you, Queen Juno, who 
now inhabit Veii, I implore: that you will vouchſafe 
10 follows * us. the viftors\ to our city, which will 
ſoon be yours, and where you ſtall be received in a 
temple worthy of your majeſty. 

After having finiſhed: theſe prayers; - as his 
army was very numerous, he gave à general aſ- 
ane attacked the place on all tides,” in _ 


s$ I 2 
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that the tutelary Gods of a city 
| teft it, when it was upon the 
point of being taken by the 
enemies. Fxceſsere omnes 
aadytis ariſque relictis Dii, 
quibus i imperium hoc ſtete- 
rat. Virg. An. l. 2. ſpeaking 


of Troy. The Tyrians, when 


Vor. II. 


camp of t 


| beſieged by 3 imagine | 
ed that Apollowas 'for leaving 


them, and fog over to A ul 
at Prince, | 
there 777 chained bis 222 | 
ai a chain of gold to the 
altar of Hercules, fo prevent 
the flight of that God. Diod. 
Sic, 4 17. Þ,7 20. 


der 
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| AR. 359- der to.draw the beſieged to the walls, and pre- 
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Ant. C. vent them from knowing the real danger they 


393. 


had to fear. The Veientes, who did not know 


> 


that their laſt hour was come, were eager to run 
in emulation of each other to the walls, not be- 
ing able to gueſs why the Romans, of whom 


none had appeared out of the lines for many 
days, advanced on a ſudden, like mad ment to = 
attack the place on all ſides. N 


A fabulous relation is bel hene, that . 


= of the Veientes was at this inſtant ſacrificing 


e Gods: that his diviner having 3 | 
=: entrails of the victim, cried out, that the 


Gods would give the victor to him who ſhould 


make oblation of that ſacri That the Ro- 


mans, who were ſtill under — upon hear · 


ing thoſe words, immediately cut open the mine, 


and coming out of it with great cries and a 
dreadful noiſe of arms, ſo terrified the Veientes, 


that they. put them to flight, and ſeized the en- 


_ trails of the victims, which they carried to 
Camillus. (a) Bur, ſays Livy, in . of ſuch 
antient date, 1 think it 


velous, than for hiſtory, it is vot worth e either 


0 affirm or refute. 


- I have repeated this — pf Ley 3 
to ſnew, that he is not ſo credulous — 


perſons imagine. He lays down a very rational 
principle here, and puts us upon our guard 
inſt the "propenſity men have for the mar- 


(a) Inſeritur huic loco fa- tationem Se e mi- 
bula.—Sed in rebus tam an- raculis apfiora; quam ad fi- 


tiquis, fi, quz fimilia veri dem. neque affirmare, neque 


ſunt, pro veris accipiantur, refellere, operæ pretium * 
3 habeam. ee 5 Liv. bs. e. 21. bas 


9 . 
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ſufficient to tate what is 
probable for true. Incidents of this kind, which 
are fitter for the flage, that delights in the mar- 


Bang . . Ty many errors in KAR. 2 


he cod Hoops e furceſs iy ent 
the crak nk 0 fuß Fang by the mine, 
ed themſelves from thence into the city; 
| Some attacked the foldiers behind who defentled 
the walls: others pulled down the barriers | 
and unbarred the gates in order to let in their - | 
| eompariions :; and many ſet fire to the houſes to 
prevent” the women and. flaves from "throwi ing 
dow tiles ripe ou from the Se Ro- 
mans entered in throtigs' either throu e 
or by the 8 — ich n eg 8 
ſiſtance, the enemy kevin abandoned the 5 
The whole city reſounded' with fhrieks and la- 
mentable cries. Nothing was ſeen every where 
but blood and laughter; till Camillus canfed | 
proclamition to be made by a herald, that thoſe 155 
mould be Ipared, who laid down their arins. | 
When the priſoners were difarmed and fent off 
the ſignal was 5 Prep to to the ſoldiers 10 Plander 
the city. 
Whilſt they * were. exif fed in that mann ner, Free ſaying 
the Dictator, who from the greatneſs 5 the ay Cam- 
| ſpoils conceived better than before the opul mi 
of the city he had: juſt taken, and the ir 
tance of his conqueſt (a), lifted up his han wh 
heaven, and imp be the Gods, I his own aud 
the good fortune of the Roman People appeared tos 
great" in their fight, and that it was neceſſary s 
qualify it by ſome re, that they would be pleaſ-' 
ed to make it fall upon him, 275 to 6 ſpar e the com- 
once. Aber this Prayer, adds 1 Ca: 5 


(a) Dicitay PW" cce· TY knire ſho! Sue PRONE 
lum tollens precatus effe; Ur modo, uam [id oft, pots 
Ai cui deonum bomi numſar, ni- uam] minim - gublica  populi 
mia ſua fortuna populique No- Nen Rear Liv. Ea 
nam, e, cn in uvidi- 


"T4 illus, 
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AR. 359. millus, turning. round to the right, according 


Ant. C. 


393. 


e e 4 ay IR ren — - <e * 


to the cuſtom of the Romans upon the like oc- 


caſion, fell down upon the ground, which fall 
was afterwards thought a preſage of his baviſh- 


ment, and of the taking of Rome by. the Gauls, 


It is eaſy to adapt events after cher happen o | 


ſuch omens. _ 
The day after the taking of Veii, the priſo- 


ners were fold by auction, and the ſums raiſed 
from them ſet apart for the public treaſury, 


The People were much offended at Camillus on 
that account : and as to the plunder which. they 
carried home, they believed themſelves neither 
obliged for it to the Dictator, who, in refer- 
ring an affair to the Senate that depended only 
upon. himſelf, had ſufficiently argued his ill- 


will; nor to the 8 Senate, which of itſelf had not 


appeared. too well diſpoſed in reſpect to them; 


but * to the family of the Licinii, who. had 


ſtrongly eſpouſed their intereſt. . 
N all the profane riches had been * 


from Ve, Camillus thought of accompliſhing 
the vow which he had made of tranſporting, the 


ſtatue of Juno to Rome. For that purpoſe he 


.. choſe out the handſomeſt y young perſons of the 


whole army. After having purified: themſelves 
well, and put on white Ks pproached 
the ſtatue with the utmoſt reſpe 7:4 ar — venera- 
tion, not daring to lay their e upon it with- 
out a religious tremor, becauſe according to the 
cuſtom of the Hetrurians, only a prieſt of a 


certain family was permitted to touch her. TO 


throw. the marvelous into this fact, ſome add, 
that upon the Goddeſs's being aſked by one of 


theſe young perſons, Whether ſhe would be plea- 
fed to go to Rome? ſhe anſwered by a nod, or 


a+ others ſay, by words, that ſhe would. Certain 


it — * ſhe was carried to mount Aventine, 


" "Ne 


4 
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where a magnificent temple was erected for her, A. R. 359. 
which was ade e ed by Camillus. Ant. G. 
Such was the fate of Veii, the moſt opulent? - 
city of all Hetruria, the greatneſs of which 
the ruin itſelf proves, as it could not be re- | | 
_ duced till after a fiege of ten years, during 
which it made the Romans fuffer greater cala- . 4 
mities, than it endured itſelf, and as it was not 
taken by open force and aſſault, but ſurprizae 
and ſtratagem. 33 
When the news that Veii was taken came to Extraor- 
Rome, notwithſtanding the anſwers of the di- 9% 
viners, the oracle of Delphi, the | exaQtitude® 
with which all the duties of religion had been 
performed, the choice of the moſt able general 
of his times, in a word, though every thing; 
one would have thought, ſhould have prepared 
People for that event; the length and difficul- 
ties of tlie ſiege, with the diſgraces of the other 
generals who had carried it on before Camillus, 
made that news occaſion incredible joy at Rome, 
as if entirely unlooked for, and contrary to the 
general expectation. The concourſe of the Ro- 
man ladies in all the temples, whither they re- 
paired in throngs to return the Gods thanks, 
prevented the decree of the Senate, which or- 
dained ſolemn ſupplications and thankſgivings 
for a greater number of days than had ever 
been done before, that is to ſay, for four days 
ROE. ; 8 
The Dictator's triumph was moſt magnifi- ee of 
cent, and all the orders of the ſtate made it a 15 
duty to do him honour in emulation of each 
other. Himſelf was willing to exalt the pomp 
by cauſing his chariot to be drawn by four 
| Kh Toy It muſt be obſerved here, that 
the ſame colour was aſcribed to the horſes of 


Fi 


"mer 


that the Dictator thereby, exalte 
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the! Sun and of Jupiter. (a) ) Every, body took | 


offence at this cireumſtance; and 5 11 ple As ged, 

elt, not 
only above the condition of a citizen Mo 2 free 
ſtate, but 7855 above human nature. They 


8 imagined, tha t religion was violated, by the 


ation of an honour which appertained to 
the immortal. Gods; and from thence alone, his 
triumph was more ſplendid than er in the 
eyes of the Romans. 5 
What happens here in regard to Camilins, 3 "mn 


uſurp 


| other teſpects ſo full of wiſdom and moderation, 


ſhews US, that there is 4 ſubtile poiſon i in pro- 


ſperity and popular applauſe, that imperceptibly | 


lides into the heart, and cauſes in it 3 ſecret 
welling, a falſe pride, 

eſt and even the wiſeſt ol of 
to defend | themſelves, On the other. fide, 


men find it difficult 
the 


People's general Ae of a thing that might 


appear inconſiderable enough, argues how hi yy 


= A carried heir roles for. the 


Tents of 
RY 8 part of the ſpoils to Apollo. The accompliſh- 


2 ollo. 


hor SER after hang rakes all the. peceſſary | 
meaſures for buildin 0g the temple of Juno, and 


dedicated that of the Goddeſs. fes 9” 


. the Dictatorſni p. 6 


The Senate afterwards Jeliberated Wen ae 
vow Camillus had made, to confecrate the tenth 


ment of that vow, which the Pontiffs declared 


| indiſpenſible, was not eaſily effected. For how 
Was it poſbble to make the People bring in all 


the ſpoils, in order to extracting from them the 


Part due to the God? After long conſultation, 


la) Parum id non civile | gionem etiam trahebant : 


mod, ſed humanum etiam triumphuſque ob eam ünam 
vifnm. Jovis Soliſque equis maximè rem clarior quam 
Fauiparati Dictatorem, in re- * fuit. Liv. J. 5. c. 23. 


— 


they ; 


ainſt which the great- 
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5 they fixed upon the means that ſeemed the moſt AR. 2 
eaſy and natural; and was fo in effect. This Aut. C. 
was by a public decree to inform all thoſe who 393. 
vere Willing to clear their conſciences, and aſſure 
the ſafety of themſelves and families, to make 
à fair and juſt eſtimate of the plunder they had 
got, and to bring in the tenth part of it to the 
public treaſury, in order to its being formd 
into à preſent of maſſy gold, worthy of the 
majeſty of. the God, the temple, for which it 
was intended, and of the grandeur of the Ro- 
man People. This neceſſity of contributing at 
their own expence to the gyft deſigned for Apollo. 
_ Till added to the People's diſguſt for Camillus. 
For, when intereſt is affected, N for the | ö 
Gods grows leſs warm and lively. 
. Peace was granted the Volſci and Aqui, leſs 
bociuls they deferved it, than not to 
the People in a new war after that they had fe 
lately undergone, and from which 1 were 
| Karce well returned. 


p. ed beten Pres 2 35.5) 203 AR. a6a. 
"the arid committed in the country of the og 


= Ca penates, 1 them to demand peace, which J 25, 1. 
| 257 obtain. he War againſt the alifci i con- e. 2. w 
| tinued. Plut. in 


Is order to peaſe the ſedition, which be- Camill. 
gan an to appear at Rome, the Senate conſented to . #1 
nd a colony into the country of the Volſci, 2 
which was to conſiſt of three thouſand citizens, be remewed 
to each of whom three acres of land were allot. 17 Vi. 
ted. The citizens refuſed to go thither, and 
were for ſettling at Veii, inſtead of being ba- 
niſhed into 4 19505 country. They went ſo 
far as to demand that Rome and Veit ſhould for R 
the futute conſtitute only one and the fame cit. 
and commonwealth, in 3 half che 
1 4 Teople 


$0 „ 


? 
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r 


nate. They ſubmitted it to the e 


vas made in conſequence of the £5; of Veil, 
and the lands in its dependance. The amount 


The Ro. of that eſtimate was taken out of the public 
2 ladies treaſury, and the Military Tribunes were di- 
Z 4 . Neis 
thenfuboes rected to purchaſe gold, with it, to. be eppioped 
of their in the preſent intended for Apollo of Delphi. 
jewels to As gold was very ſcarce ,in. thoſe times, the 


Furniſh the Roman ladies diſtinguiſhed. themſelves on this 


gold necgſt occaſion by a very laudable generoſity. In an 


72 au affembly of them, they unanimouſly reſolved 


zo Apollo, to carry in all their gold and jewels to the pub- 
They are lic treaſury, and went to declare t hat reſolution 
rewarded to the Military Tribunes. Nane : 


e the Serie grer ene, And inde, 


wautage, Was an inſtance of great courage, conlidering 
2 EI | : a : y « p ; ow 


a 1, 


hom much Sarnen the, ladies generally are, to A 


<a +4 4 


penia; and to be pr | 
an honour granted before only to men. * The 
d which they ſent to the treaſury was weighed, 
in order to their having the value returned them, 
and a great golden cup was made of it to be 
fent to Delphi: The Roman hiſtory has already 
_ ſupplied us, and will farther ſupply us, with 
many examples of the zeal of the ladies for their 
country, and of the attention of the Senate to 
reward all actions that bore the ſtamp of love 
for the public good. Nothing contributed ſo 
much to bind all parts of the ſtate firmly to- 
gether, and to attach them to the common in- 
I cannot conclude here, without obſerving 
how far the Romans, and Camillus in particu- 
Jar, carried their delicacy in reſpect of vows. 
They knew that a vow is an engagement taken 
with the Divinity himſelf, and a ſolemn promiſe 
that we make to him, from which we are not 
to depart in any thing for the future; and that 
if it be a crime to break our word with men, it 
is impiety and ſacrilege to do ſo in reſpect to 
Plutarch makes that gald tight talents of gold, ten times 
Emount ta cight talenti, an as much, that is to ſay, four- 
| almoſt incredible ſum for theſe © ſtore thouſand crowns [about 
Lines. Eight jalents of filver 120001.” ſterling] only in 
ore eight thouſand cron: Jewels, R £ 5 


2 


their qe wels. 5 They, acrificed. them however Ant. 
freely, not only to their.country, bur what highly 3. 
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D duties of religion were diſcharged 
at Rome, the Tribunes of e Feople began n 
2 do ſtir, and to urge cheir p of removing 


irt of: all Orders of the Rate to Veii. As the 

Peop le ſaw, that nothing could be tet᷑minated be- 

el the end of the "year, they nominated the 

e ſame Tribunes who had firſt ſet the affair on 
- - * foot for the year following: The Patricians did 
the ſame on their fide, and continued rag col all 


e e Tribunes. N 
3 A m. 


ate if 0 Gunilla againſt the Faliſci. Trea- 

2970 of 4 r ſcboolmaſter, who delivers up his pu- 
'. Pils : Genera of Camillus, who ſends. them 
" back to their Parents. The Faliſci een 
bp: 255 ſelves ta the Romans... The deputies ſent with 
a cup 10 Delphi, are taken by pirates. , Ge- 
bf: = conduct o I ald their chief. Tuo 

_ Tribunes. of the Hikes condemned in a fine... Ca- 
millus ſtrongly oppoſes the tranſmigration of ihe 
-.. People to Veii. The Senate ꝑreuail upon the Peo- 
ple by entreaties to reject the propoſed law. for 
removing 10 Veii. Death of one of the Cenſors. 
afce beard by Cadicius concerning the Gals. 
_, Camillus, accuſed unjuſtly, by a. Tribune of the 
People, prevents his 3 and retires 
x * Janne to ORs , 


* wif 
4% # ; 


AR. als. 4s 4 F | ; | 8 5 
Age. CE 5 LOG 
391. ©: . Bones — dee. 3 015607 2h 
Expedition 4 4 I] 4 
% —_—_ 8 ſoon as the Romans ſaw themſelyes 
the Fol ſei. " maſters of Veli, t ey conceived thought 3 


Liv. I. 5. of avenging "hewfelves upon the Faliſci, Who 


c. 26--28. had harafſed them very much during the ſiege. 


Plut. in 
Camill. p. 


133 * 


Camillus was ſent againſt them this year, = 


\ - 1 


f 
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after having defeated: them in the field (a), bean. 5 
1 be.{ . pg pe rey. 391. e. 
to be ſold for t the public trealury, 5" 
His ſoldiers were much incenſed againſt him 92 
that account but obliged to ſubmit. by his ſe- 
verity of N 7 _ 1 _ admi 
85 the v It remained to 
{Wie e N 8 which was very 
. in a Condition to defend _ 
ü as Tr 28 Vell, if the good fortune of the 
| commonwealth, and the virtue of Camillus, 
well known before 3 in military affairs, but which 
ſhewed itſelf in a new form upon this occaſion, 
had not haſtened the victor. 

All the young perſons of the moſt illuſtrious T, "DM 
houſes of  Falerii were under the, care of one J 2/chook 
maſter, This man, in time of peaci uſually car- en 
ried rl into the country without the walls to tO 2p bis 6 
exerciſe themſelves in {ports ſuitable to their age, ji : 

He had got diſcontinued this cuſtom during the % of 


Camilla, 


war, preparing the way for a treaſon for which 3 
he expected à confiderable reward; and ſome- * 3 
times he carried them nearer, ſometimes farther, 7 1heir pa- 
in order to have it in his power to execute his I 
deſign without ſuſpicion. At length, Waves 
the accalion favqurable, he e all the you 
confided to his care to Camillus, acc —ç 
ſo criminal an action with no leſs criminal —_— 
courſe., He told that great man, in deliver- y 
ing up the children, whoſe fathers had the 5 
principal authority In Faterii, was in effect 
putting that city into his hands. But Camil- 


las, Hooking at bim vieh a menacing air; 


(a) Caſtra ca ta, a a imperii ; eandem 
7 (OCs redata, 2 tem & oderant, & mira ins 
va militum ira: e tur. . J. * c. 26. 


> M. Funrbs CAMIILUS, &c. Mil. Trib. 
702 3! ta) Traitor, ſaid he, you do not. addreſs yourſelf 


A. R 
Ant. 


391. 


. 35 . with your impibus prefent eitber to a general or a 
people that reſemble jou. Ni have indeed no ex- 


preſs and formal alliance with the Faliſci, but that 
whith nature bas eſtabliſhed between all men, both 
uses and: ſpall ſubſiſt between” us. War bas its 
righis, as -well as peace; and we have learned to 
make it with no leſs - juſtice iban valuur. Wi. are 
in arms, not againſt an age which is ſpared even 
in cities taken by aſſault, but againſt men, arined 


ke ourſelves ; men, who without any previous in- 


jury from us, attacked the Roman camp at Viii. 
Thou, to the utmoſt of thy power, haſt exceeded 
them by a new and different kind of crime: but 


for me, I Hall conquer, as at Veit, by Roman 
arts, by valour, works, and perſeverance. The 
. traitor was flot diſmiſſed for this reprimand on- 
ty. Camillus cauſed him to e and 
to have his hands tied behind him; and arming 


his young ſcholars with rods, he ordered them 


to drive him back into the city, and to ſcourge 


him all the way; which no doubt they did 
wich a gbd Will. i eee 
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The rubin At this ſight the Faliſci, who had | been in- 
furrexder conſolable for the loſs of their children, raiſed 


themſelves 
to the Ro- 


mani. 


35 

% 

. * 
* 

* 


cries of joy. They were charmed to ſuch a 
degree with ſo uncommon an example of Juſtice | 


(a] Non ad ſimilem, inquit, ætatem, cui etiam captis-ur- 
tui nec populum, nec impe - bibus parcitur; ſed adverſus 
ratorem, ſceleſtus ipſe cam armatos, & ipſos, qui nec 
ſceleſto munere veniſti. No- læſi, nec lageſſiti & nobis, 
bis eum Faliſcis, quæ pacto caſtra Romana ad Veios op- 


ic huamano, ſocietas non eſt: pugnarunt, Eos tu, quan- 


quam ingeneravit natura, u- tum in te fuit, novo ſcelere 


riſque eſt, eritque. Sunt & viciſti: ego Romanis artibus, 


ſ 
belli, ſicut pacis, jura: juſte- - virtute, opere, armis, ficur 
que ea non minus quam for. Veios, vincam, Liv. J. 5, 
titer didicimus gerere. Arma c. 27. 5 ooo Rare 
habemus, non adverſum eam vg 


— 


3 
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and virtue, :that in an inſtant they intiriꝝ AR. 


and inſtead of being poſſeſſed ag before with a3 - 


blind fury againſt them, ſo as almoſt to prefer 
periſhing like Veii, to accommodating with 
them like the Capenates; they unanimouſly re- 
| ſolved that moment to have a! peace with ſuch 


generous enemies, at ally price whatſoever- 


Accordingly they ſent Deputies, firſt to the 
camp, and afterwards to Rome: where when 
they had audience of the Senate, they addreſſed 
themſelves to it in theſe terms. (a) Iluſtrious 
Fathers, conquered by you and your. General, in a 
manner that can give no offence: either to Gods 
or. men, we are come to ſurrender our ſelves to 

vou: and we aſſure ourſelves, than which: no- 
thing can be more glorious for victors, that we 

ſhall live happier; under your government, than 
under our own laws. | The event of this war has 
brought. forth two. excellent examples for man- 
ind. You, Faihers, bave preferred juſtice in 
war to immediate conqueſt : and we, excited by 
that juſtice which- we admire, voluntarily preſent 
you the victory. We are now- entirely yours. 

Send Perſons to us to receive our arms, hoſtages, 
and city, of which the gates are open to you. ':7ow- 
will have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with our f- 


(a) Patres conſcripti, vic- 
toria, cui nec deus nec homo 
quiſquam invideat, victi a 
vobis & imperatore veſtro; 
dedimus nos vobis: rati, quo 
nihil victori pulchrius eſt, 
melius nos ſub imperio ve- 
ſtro, quam legibus noſtris, 
victuros. Eventu hujus bel- 
li duo falutaria exempla . 
dita humano generi ſunt. 


"4 
* oe "i 
G4 55 > iS 


pœnitebit. bid. 


Vos fidem in bello, quam 
præſentem victoriam, malu- 
iſtis: nos fide provocati, vic- 
toriam ultrd detulimus. Suh 
ditione veſtra ſumus. Mittite, 

qui arma, qui obſides, qui 
urbem patentibus portis ac- 
cipiant. Nec vos fidei no- 
ſtræ, nec nos imperii veſtri 


* 


delity, | 


M. Ponivs: 3 Le MI. Tab 


Dae _ 8 oe fa bebe none 


|, ined a the Depui of th Te 
ay in is place, 
and ſo glorious for a ſtate or a prince, as that 
the oonquered People enjoy more tranquillity, 
and are” more happy under them, than” they 
were whilft they lived free and independent un- 
der their own laws. And this was actually the 


caſe with the ſtates that ſubmitted to the Ro- 


mans. Thie farther we advance in their hiſtory, 

the more we ball diſcover, that their reputa- 

tion for faith to 

Aa and 3 contributed more than any 

dire the Roman empire. 
ys — os ſuccefs of the war againſt the Fa- 
liſci; which: 
the enemy and his own country. A certain 
ſum of ey was exacted from the Faliſci for 
the payment of che Roman trosps for the cur- 
rent year, and to exempt the People from taxes. 

a After which che army returned to Rome. 
We ſee in the famous event, which ve Rabe 
juſ related, the power of Virtue, and what im- 

it is capable of making upon the mind 


of man when ſolid and fincere. Nobody can 


read this fact without feeling himſelf warmly 


affected with indignation for the perfidious ma- 


ſter who gives up His ſcholars, and admiration for 
Camillus Who ſends them back to their parents. 
Sentiments of this kind are not free, and do 


not depend upon the will: they are implanted = 


in the heart, they are a park, of it, and born 


with us. We muſt therefore renounce nature, 


and ſuppreſs i its voice, to believe, or to ſay, that 
virtue and vice are only” names, — a= 


n = gf CCI IPO: 
vid. „ UE Camillus 5 


no praiſe can be ſo grateful, 


nts, equity,” humani- 


acquired Camithas'the thanks both of 


r ** 1 S — 


M. Funzvs Camus, Se. Mil. Trib. iy 
Camilla revered and: admirꝑd for; his juſtice AR. 461\ 

and integrity, tr entered Rome with-a glory: far Ants O. 
more ſolid, than that of his ſuperb and pompous 301. 

triumph, wherein he ſeemed to aim at xqualling 
himſe to the Gods) he adored. eule Oak 

Ilmmediately after his return, the Senate diſ . 
patched a ſhip, vf War, with. three Deputies] to- 
carry the gold vaſe to Delphi.) They were 
taken. on their voyage by pirates of the riſland dd 

of Lipara, and carried thither. Their cuſtom 
was to divide all the prizes they took amongſt 
year was one Timaſitheus, a man, ſays Lavy, 
who reſembled the Romans mare in bis man» 
ners, than his countryme. borwn tb; 

This man, full of reſpect as well fon the Gd 

for whom the cup was intended, as for thoſe 

ho ſent it him, and the motive which had in? 

duced them to make. that offering, inſpired t 
whole multitude, who: generally farm their opts — 

nions by thoſe of their Leader, with the ame 

ſentiments of religion. After having entertained 

the Deputies magnifigentlys he determined to 
convoy chem himſelf, and accordingly went wit 
them to Delphi, add after warda feconducted 

them to Rome. He was feceived in an highly 
honourable manner: The right of hoſpitaliey 

was conferred upon him by a decree of the Se- 

nate, and great preſents were made himz: i © 

One of the Military Tribunes gained at this 

time a conſiderable advantage over the qui 

The citizens ſtill meditated the paſſing of the 

law for the tranſmigration of part of the Peo- 

ple to Veii. To ſucceed: in it, they continued 

thoſe Tribunes in office wha promoted it, whilſt 

the Patricians, with their utmoſt efforts, could 

not continue thoſe who oppoſed the demand ot 
bheir collegues. The Senate, to be ene þ 
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paſſed a decree for the election of Conſuls, of 
1 "which none had been choſen'for fifteen years, © 


| CE Wihe e 1 6: 0 Thi E. 35 eie. 
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390. 
Two of the © Too of the Tribunes of the People, — 
Tribune: of had been the two preceding years in office, were 


1 People cited to take their trials before the People. No- 


ED " — thing could be laid to their charge, except op- 


6 wg ” poſing the law propoſed by their collegues. The 


nate took abundance of pains to prevent them 

from ſinkin ing under the affair. Their endeavours 

were ineffectual, and the late mann nes were con- 
demned in a fine. 

Camillas © Camillus, highly incenſed: at fo arying an in- 


Atrongiy op juſtice, reproached the People warmly upon the 


poſes re. Occaſion, and declared - tharvif the exceſſive li- 

7:5" centiouſneſs of the Tribunes could not be 

checked by the oppoſition of ſome of their col- 

| — well knew how to find ano- 

ther — for reſtraining it. But his zeal ap- 

peated moſt in the Senate, Where he was inceſ- 

fantly haranguing with the utmoſt warmth a- 

gainſt the law which occaſioned ſo much trou- 

ble. He told the Senators, That upon the 

day when the law was to be propoſed, they 

4 ught all to repair to the Forum as to a field 

4 of battle, where they were to fight for the 

46 temples: and altars of the Gods, their fire- 

6 ſides, and the place which had given them 

< birth. That as to himſelf, if it were allow- 

4c àble for him to regard only his own intereſts, 

* nothing could be more honourable for him 
than to ſee a city, which he had taken, peo- 

„ pled with a great number of inhabitants, 

here the monuments of his glory would con- 

Fe * <a preſent themicives to his eyes, where 

| « he 


- 


LF eps, Se. Calfiimus Conſt, 297 
* he could not make a ſingle ftep wit haut træad-A R. R. 364. 
* oupbn the traces of hie vAö,jν w and of Ant. CO. 
« whichy in. 4 word the fight albne: would 99's Oo 
. continually rene N his triumph. But that ge 
believed it not, conſiſtent with religion, and 
„ impious to conceive thaughts of inhabiting a 
_ * plateswhith its own Gods had abandoned, 
« and that a tree and victorious pebple ſhould = 
„ go:t0.ſortle-in a:eohquered- city. He added; 
_ © that; is, ſeemed impoſſihle to him, that two 
« ſueh powerful cities ſhould continue log at 
peace; live under the fame laws, and how. 
« ever orm but one Commonwealth. That 
the typ cities would inſenſibly form them- 
«, ſelves into z different Rates); which after 
« having mage: war againſt each other, would 
in the end become the prey of Ee ET 
© .enierhics??... fs nian 
Theſt waren exhortations of Caillas kat all The Senate 
the allect he 3 1 1 day when chern, 2 
People wWore to giue cheir ſuffrages concerning „, Ae 15, 
dhe lang all the Senators, young; and eld, re. ., 
paired in a body to the Forum, and-diſperſingremoving 
themſelves into their tribes, they addreſſed t them · (o Fei re. 
ſelves to their fellow citizens of the ſame iribes ted. 
preſſing their hands, and conjuring them with 
tears in their eyes, not to abandon a country 
cc. far; which themſelves and their fathers had 
5 fought with ſo; much valour and ſucceſs:” 
Them pointing to the: Capitol, the temple of 
Veſta, and thoſe of the other Gods near it, 
* they imploted them not to tear the Roman 
25 le: from their native home, and houſe- 
old God, to baniſh- them into. 4 gg. | 
« — onennnge one and not to give reaſon 
<<, wiſhing; that Veii had never bern taken, that 
ie mig not have expoſed Rome to fo 


N x deſertiun. As the Patricia 
Vol. II. | U emplozed , 


200 Ti Var; "IA M agree, Coll 


62. employed only remonſtrances, prayers) and : 
55 65 tears, ſeconded with motives of religion, to 


which the People are very ſenſible, they ſuffered 
themſelves to be overcome by that agreeable 
violence, whereas an air of command and au- 

thority would only have exaſperated them. Of 
the! tribes;s there was a muzority of one for re- 

ing the: law. Thott 55 a) „ 01 is 

| Colory — This viktory gave the Senators: ſuch exceed 

OE that the next day a decree appeared, 
— — . ranted ſeven . land — only to 
b each —— of a family, but. alſo to every male 
infant in his houſe; ſo that every father might 

reckon, that each of his ſons ſhould. poſſeſs ſe- 

ven acres in the territory of Veii. The intent 
of this decree was to indure the Romans to 
marry, aud to enable chem to bring up children, 


for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. It is re- 


marlcable that the Senate never loſes ſight of 
this great principle of policy, to augment as 
„much as poſſible the number of the Poople, 

X þ op] he | — i of a Kader con- 
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Theſe Conſuls W the W games vowed 
by Camillus during the war with Veii to be ce- 
lebrated- The temple of Juno vowed; at the 

ſame time was alſo dedicated opt. 
Death e, Ci. Julius, one of the two Cenſors, died this 
ene of the year; and M. Cornelius was elected to ſucceed 
Cnſeri. him. As the city of Rome was taken during 
this laſtrum, the idea of unfortunate was affixed 

to this ſubſtitution of a Cenſor in the room 

one deceaſed; and it was decreed, that for t 
future, when a-Cenlor died in his office, 4 


5 iy. - 
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cher, ſnoulg not he ſubſtituted zin his Heads, and A. A. 363. 


e aye ſhould ey 91 engen — C. 


4 Wc 


Le Fn K.. rad 10 K N 354. 
Tuc of the Military Tribunes were charged 44 8 

With the war againſt the Volſci; andi two more? 
with that againſt the. Salpinates. Thoſe two 
people the year heforę, taking advantage of the 
plague, which raged at Rome, had ravaged 

part of the country bordering upon them. K 
were defeated and puniſhedy .; . | 
The ſame year, Cædicius, a Flebeian, in- Price 

formed the Military. Tribunes, that late the 57 by 
night before, as he was walking in the ſtreet e 
called Jia nova, he heard a voice louder than, 2 
that of a man, which ordered him to go and Lie. 5. 32. 
inform the magiſtrates, - that the Gauls were Flut. in 
coming · As Cædicius was a man of no note, n. 
and the Sauls beſides a nation very diſtant, and 11 
for that reaſon little known, no ſtreſs was laid 
upon this account. Ad indeed as it deſerve — 
much ỹx7 [4+ 

The Romans dares, a da more real Camilla 
fault in reſpe& to Camillus, whoſe ſignal ſer- 7755 . 
vices they rewarded with inexcuſable ingratitude. 77 fl iy 7 7 of 


Hirnſelf indeed had given ſome room for it; 14, 4 
and the ſame anne may be applied to him, prevents 


as Lixn ſays of one of the firſt Fabii, That (4) 4% cn. 
great men more frequently want the art of go- 27 8 . 


| verning thoir own. iI. e than that of ſubdu- ane; i. 
ing the enemy. He oppoſed the multitude on 7 n- 
all occaſions, and without aby reſerve, He ne! to 
always, appeared the moſt active and ardent in 47d. 
oppoſing, all their caprices, - The People, who 


ſgon target paſt ſervices, when thoſe that did 


14a) Adeo. excellentibus: in⸗ eirem regant, quam qua lol. £ 
1 255 citius defuerit ars 4 tem ſuperent. Liv, 2. 13. 
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AR. 364. them oppoſe their ' inclinations, were thereby 
Ant. C. prepared to give à favourable 
_ diſcourſe of a ſeditious Tribune, who K 1 
Camillus of having converted part of the ſpoils 
| of Veit to his own uſe. The accuſation was 
| not only without foundation, but probability.” _ 
| That great man, who was beſides highly afflict- 
ed for the loſs of his fon, a youth, farely dead, 
aflembled his friends, and the principal perſons 
of his tribe at his own houſe, . — found. 
whether he had any thing to hope from their 
credit. Having conſulted together, they all 
anſwered, that how paſſionate they might 
de er his ſervice, they could be of no uſe to 
Shim with his judges, but that they would pay 
the fine for him. Seeing ee 
no juſtice to expect from a multitude blinded 
with hate, and that he ſhould certainly be con- 
demned, as he was in effect, he did not ſtay to 
lave — paſſed, but went into baniſhmem 
to Ardea. Before he quitted the city, turning 
his eyes toward the Capitol, he prayed the Gods, 
That i he were innocent, they would make bis un- 
© grateful country regret bis abſence 4 for at poſe 
ile. This prayer of Camilllus, fo different 
from that which he makes to the Gods at the 
taking of Veii, agrees ill with his zeal for his 
Plot. in country, and is a ſtain in his life. 5 — 5 
Ariſtid. condemned like him to baniſhment,” ſnewed 
P. 322. more greatneſs of ſoul in praying the Gods, that | 
vo misfortune might befal' the Atbemams, which 
might give them po to remember Ariftides, and 
0 — in need of bis fervites. He tool 1 | 
at Atdea, a city not far from Rome, where he 
3 that he had been condemned in 2 
ne, 
For the reſt; this kind of condemnations of 
the moſt” iNuſtrious hen th uſual enough ar 
2G) x | 2 Rome, 5 


: Letra, &c. Mil. Tribe am” 
Rome, which extended no farther than a fine, A.R. 364 
had a ſufficient reſemblance to the oftraciſm of; any C. 
Athens. (a) The ſource of both the one and ** 
the other, at Rome and Athens, was the fear 
leſt ſuch citizens becoming too powerful, ſhould 
invade the liberty of the N : a fear, which 
rendered all exalted merit, if not odious, at leaſt 
ſuſpected, and induced them to take exceſſive 
precautions to prevent its effects, and remove 
| pon often. a, ear, Cicero, who 
£0 mos aus — acknowledges | 

the oft of the repub and cha- 
2 3 ſaid: the Epheaſians, 
in baniſning Hermodorus one of their principal 
citizens, the ſame who interpreted the Greek 
| 8 Roman deputies, We are not _ 
| 1 any perſon's merit amongſt us, ſhould be 
fo protliarly eminent as 10 ſit Bim above all the 


Paſs. But if any 20 Refi hath ai 
is, that be carry bis nen, 
| bs anther gend. 


(a um Epheti e F en! 1 . 
2 1 — r = (maloenim NED uam 
uti t. Nene no roferre) non 
umu exeellat. Sea, f 5 ar. bong aa 8 


| alin fs alis in loco 4 
| 15 2000 An hoc CN NNGe: jute Ge? Tafe. <= BIS 
dani populo? Nonne em- 2 5 „. 3956. +, ſ[öů b 
nem e e 
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91 184 4 nts ee aro TT 
s EC. Iv. * B 
be ty N Cie befiegel by the Celtic 
'plores*aid of the Romans," who end 2 
"ors 10 the beſrepers, © Thoſe ambaſſadvrs joining 
the people Cliſfum in 4 ſally, ibe Gauls | 
raiſt ibe fege, and mareh for Rome: Ro- 
mans, who take the field aguinſt them, are ſeix- 
ed with' a panic, and "entirely ' defeated near 
Alia. be Gauls advamie to Rome.” I "ſmall 
Body of "Iro0ps retire into the; Capitolwith-part 
of the Senate. The Veſtals"ahd Prigts charge 
themſelves with the” Fave” of "the ſacred things. 
Courage of the old men wb remain in th city. 
Piety of Albinins in ect "to the Veſtals who 
tak refuge at Cære. The ancient Senators, in 
tbeir robts of tate, place thamſelues each ut bis 
door. Ibe Gauls Aud Rome almoſt” wholly a- 
bandoned. Muſſacre ef the ancient Senators. 
be "Gals ſet the" ciiy on fre. They are re. 
pulſed in attacking the Capitol. Camillus de. 
feats a conſiderable We ＋ 5 the Gauls near 
a Ardea: "Defeat of the Tuſcans. Piu and bol 
nion of Fabius Haſs, Camillul is declare: 
Ditkator by the Senate. be Geeſe ſave the Ca- 
Pe we * he Romaus Xu to- extremities ca- 


292, 5 Liter, &. Mil. Trib.) 


_ AR. 36 pitulate. Camillis arrives © that infant, and 


_ ON feats "the Gaus. They are entirely cut tg 
pieces in a ſecond battle. Camillus enters Rome 
2 ed 5 in triumph. Reflections upon the taking of that. 


__ city. The inhabitants of Cere rewarded. Tem. 

2 ” * ple eretted to Aius FORE Honogre render 

Romans, ed 6 4 Geeſe. e 

Liv. 5. | | 
33—36, E have ſeen that Camillus was 8 

— ed for the ſervices he had done his coun: 


135, 136. try, as many other great men have been; that 


Piog. Sie. is to lay, with ingratitude, Soon after his de- 
14. . e 


WERE 1 Mar: aki 5 


293 
wa e, 4 ambaſidors artived from the inhabl-Ak. 364. 


then actually beſieged by the Gauls lately ar- 
rived in the country, under the command of 
Brennus, to implore the aid of the Romans a- 
gainſt choſe ſtrangers, whoſe numbers, ſtature, 
00 artns had ſpread terror on all ſides. 


© 


tants of Cluſium a cit of Tuſcany, which rl [dx * 


Gaul, ſirnamed Comata, was anciently « divid- Shore ace 


| ed into three 


They were not 
the firl WhO came to ſettle in Italy. In the 
reign. "of Tarquinius Priſcus, about 41 '% F 
year of Rome, Ambigatus reigned ovei 


Gaul. That prince, finding thoſe Fr eat” Pro- 
vinces overpeopled, put Sagoveſus and Bellove. 
ſus, * of his nephews, at the head of a great 


body of youth, whom be obliged to go in 

ueſt 53 ettlements i in foreign countries; whe- 
ther that were a common practice in thoſe times, 
as it was afterwards in the North down to the 


tenth, century; or _ Ambigatus had recourfe 
to this expedient of military colonies, to rid 


himſelf of an ardent, reſtleſs, turbulent youth. 

However that. were, the Leaders decided by 
lots the regions into which theſe ſwarms were 
to go to ſettle. Chance ſent Sego oveſus over the 
Rhine, who taking his way thro* the (a) Herci- 
nian foreſt, Kwik, himfelf a paſſage by force 
of arms, and ſeized Bohemia and the adjacent 
provinces. Belloveſus turned towards Italy, 
and paſſed the Alps. He carried with him 
part of the inhabitants of Bourges, Auvergne, 


ah a) The Hercinian fareft in Suabia, where it is called 


ered a great Part of "the at this day the Black Foreft, 
ancient Germany, It began and Extended OE. Bobe. 
at the bank of the Rhine, aud mia. * 


„ 5 4 - 
3 s 
70 >", 5 
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e parts, Aquitania, Celtic ande . 
Pelgic 8 9 The Gauls, of whom we. are os I 
ſpeakin ere of Celtic Gaul. 


bl 
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AR, 354. the Senognois, . Dae and ſome other | 
388, C. Hh 2 170 0 cf . 8 20- 


He ſettled i ubria, e Bs 
ag Ar the By ob th. y of th 05 


_ Gauls, compoſed. princig: ally of the iph; 1 
| 2 875 hogs: 0 by Eos fs Y : 
an the Jame country Where the ref- 
*, Verona and Bone oe other cities, b ee | 
7 afterwards made many 1 8 into he 
a pars ada acent to t lands — . men 
BE pelt po led themſ elyes of long. before. At 
len Po Gauls of hom we are ſpeaking at | 
- tractec the country Þy the $a views as 
: he anceſtors, were GY d thither by an in- 
habirant of 0 called Aruns, in revenge 
a, an inſt d received from | 
ONT, e It is ſaid chat the charms of 
hich Auth carried to them, a li- 
ook 85 did not know before, trated not 
2 little to induce them to paſs the Alps, and un- 
dertake this march, To "Rs their guide, they 
farmed the ſiege of Ch 
*. * The Lats fare to fall into the hands 
purer an-of the Er implored, as we have faid 
9 before, the aid of the Ramans, though they had 
Gu. bo gther motives for hoping it, but ache not 
having armed in the late war in favoyr of the 
Veientes, as moſt of the other ſtates of Hetru- 
ria had done. The Romans did nog think it 
proper to ſend troops immediately to the aid of 
the Cluſini. They contented themſelves with de- 
puting three young Patricians to the Gaizls ; theſe 
pere the ſons of M. Fabius Ambuſtus. e Thoſe 
t * deputies were inſtructed to defire the Gauls 


* The LR M. Scipip Brxiq ae Verons rag Bri 
Maffei qarrefs the. 2 7 as temen. 
Lia in this 1 "ud for 1 


* in 


| LoLycagpink 6 Ne. Mil- Tab. ä 
in che dame of the Senate and | People 
me, nat fo attack the Clufin 
ho no wrong; to 
e 13 rg 0 
*'de nce, if that were neceffary: but that the 
method of remonſtrances had appes | 
| 4 N ſhould be 
| . 
reaſonahle and m DR 
' it had e any Bo ne ef © 1 1 
lent and haughty diſpo tion. Aﬀeer the affair 
had been IT 0 in the aſſembly of the prin- 
Cipal perſo cke nation, Brehnus, who was 
ieir King, or chic, replied : ** Thar the name 
* of the Romans was little known to them; 
* that howeyer the pl 7 them a brave 1 
„ couragious people, 151 e Clufini had recourſe 
* to them ig chair danger; that as they had 
* choſe rather to employ the methods 2 
"8 ' fication than their arms in defence ir 
* allies, they on their fide ſhould not 3 Auk; the | 
| # offered peace, proyided the Chufini, & 8: . 
0 {led more lands than they could cultivare, 
be. would agree to give up part of them to the 
* Gayls, Who were in want of it: that with- 
& qut that condition, there was no peace to be 
te hop That they ſhould be glad to receive 
4e their anſwer in the preſence of the Roman 
. That in caſe of refuſal, they would 
ive battle i in. the preſence of che ſame Ro- 
| " mans, in order that they might e of 
* letting Rome know, how much the G 
„ excelled all other mortals in yalour.” | Ace 
embaſſadors upon that afking 55 an hanghty 


ar and tone, What way of Aar ad 
2 being to demand land of its poſfeſſ rs 
i no granted, to threaten them with war; ane 


# what rig right the Gauls had. 0 Tuſcady! ? The 
Jam, | 
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tions. 


50 5 1 Tyra &c. Mit. Tub“ 


R. $64. ſaws,” anſwered; they fiercely, that .you a 7 


Ant. ©. * thoſe of ſo many ſtates as you are ſaid to have; 4 


388. efſed of tbeir lands. We carry our right pon 
7 paint of our Swords. All things belang, to. the 
_ wahkiant. 


The embaſ.. The. F abii,, enraged at ſo haughty an anſwer, 
Jadors vio- diſſembled their reſentment ; and under pretehce 
late — „of deſiring, in quality of mediators, to confer 
law of ner ith the magiſtrates of Cluſium, the demanded 
to N the place. They were no ſooner in the 
city, than inſtead of acting in the character of 
embaſſadors, and diſcharging the function of 
miniſters of peace, thoſe Romans, who were 
too young for an employment which requires 
extreme prudence, abandoning themſelves to 

their valour, and the imperuolity of their years, 
exhorted the inhabitants to make a vigorous des 
Jam ur- fence:. To ſet them an example of it, they put 
gentibus themſelves a at their head in a fally, the Fates, 
urbem ſays Livy, urging on the deſtruction of Rome; 


Romam nd Q. Fabius, Who was at the head of the em; 


_ baſſy, : advancing on horſeback at the head of 
the army, killed with his lance one of the ge- 
nerals of the Gauls remarkable for his ſtature 
and appearance, and was univerſally known by 

the enemy, whilſt he was ſtripping the perſon 
he had juſt killed of his ſpoils. Y 

The C The report. immediately ſpread throughout 

march a-the whole army. The retreat was immediately 


| —4 ſounded. The fiege of Cluſium was raifed, 


eme. and the Gauls thought only of avenging them: a 
Mm upon the Romans. Many were for march; 

| directly to Rome. But the advice of the 

ary 55 ado prevailed, and it was much * 

OY were of opinion, that it was pro; 
Tt to begin by ſendin $08 to Rome, tg 2 
Pt} of what þ happened, ed, and to "ag 
ma 


2 
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mand, that the Fabii ſhould be delivered into A-R.364. . 
their hands, for having violated the law of na- _ C. 
tions. After the deputies had made their cm-? 
plaints, and, added their demand, the Senate 
was much perplexed how to act. They did not 
; W the action of the Fabii, and deemed 
the'demand of the Barbarians juſt; but a vici- 
ous complaiſance for young perſons of their high 
birth, prevented the Senators from reſolving as 
they well perceived there was a neceſſity for them 
to do. To extricate themſelves out of this dif- 
_ fliculty, and to avoid being anſwerable for the 
conſequences, with which a war with the Gauls 
might be attended, they referred the affair to 
the deciſion of the Peoph Far from ſatisfying 
the Gauls, by puniſhing the embaſſadors as they 
deſerved, the People carried their imprudence 
and folly to that exceſs, as to reward them by 
nominating them Military Tribunes for the fol- 
lowing year, as if expreſsly to inſult the Barba- 
rians. The deputies, full of indignation, as 
one may well judge, and breathing nothing 
but war and revenge, returned to the army 
Q. Sulpicius Longus, Q. Servillius, TV. Serv. 
Cornelius Maluginenfis, were elected colleguees 
to he Fl 97005 10060 Bas 
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"The Three FAI HGS. J 7855 
I 1 - e % Ant. C.. 
| On the approach of ſo great a danger, as that 387. 

which actually menaced the commonwealth, Liv. L 5. 

Rome, which in the wars againſt the Fidenates, © 37-49. 

Veientes, and other ſtates in the neighbourhood, Cami. 

had often had recourſe to the laſt and moſt vi- 13 

gorous of meaſures, in appointing a Dictator; 144. 

in the preſent conjuncture, when an unknown Pied. 14. 

and terrible enemy was advancing to attack it, - SST 

that city, as if ſeized with a lethargy, uſed no- 
EE — = - extraordinary 


f 


ags The Three Fanlz, fic. Mil. Trib. 


| extraordinary methods for its : (4) 
BY: ho ng ſays: Livy, does Fortune bh T 
387. ſhe is unwilling that they ſhould avert her 


6 — « were informed, that the vi- | 

5 dal, the 7 nations, inſtead of the pu- 
niſhment deſerved, had been raiſed to . 
firſt dignities of the ſtate, they were ſeized with 
rage; for patience was not the character of that 
nation, and immediately began their march. 
buy number, their appearance, their prodigi- 
, and the fury that appeared in their 
2 . in all ya pla- 

ces through which th . They however 
committed no acts of hoſtility, and did no vi- 
Ho Dae E out aloud 1 00 | 

: came, I hat were going to Roma, 
that their deſigns were ſolely againſt the Ro- 
I pm, ge ohne che wee ions to all other 
The R- The news of the — march of te Bar 
man; aubeharians, which rumour, and the couriers 2 

2 „ by the Cluſini, and by other ſtates, 

ey carried to Rome, occaſioned great alarm _ | 
def:ated aconſternation. Troops were levied in haſte, 
Alia. and without choice, to the number of forty 
| thouſand men. They advanced to the diſtance 
Blowes | of four leagues from N meet the ene- 
al. my, whom they found at the river . Allia, 
1 the lace 4 it empties itſelf into the 
„ army of the Gauls, which con- 
| of . ſeventy thouſand men, covered the 
2 country: The heideous cries, or rather 
howling, which they raiſed Furs, Aa, their 
ceuſtom, made ihe mountains at di 
| ſound, and occaſioned horror and confuſſon, 5 
a) 2 ä non rult. 
fortuna, ui vim ſuam 2 The 


Ther Fant, Ge Mak Ta 


tune; and were dae eee 
the Gods by the auſp : 


— 2 3 eſſential 9 — 
with a people full of ſuperſtition, that derived 
their courage” and "confidence from by 
omens, imparted to them by the 
of raft; boldneſs, they drew up their army in 
battle; the left ſuſtained; by the Evens and the 
right by a mountain at no great diſtance. T 
gave little depth and much front to wir troops, | 
do avoid being furrounded by the ee, whot 
were far more numerous than che Romans. But 
in extending their wings in that manner, they 
er ae y- weakened their main body Upon 
t was à ſal} eminence, where they = 
— Be their reſet ved troops. Brennus, general | 
of the Gauls, Eero pretended Fhat to be a ſtrata · 
HM and 5 eir near nt of it Was, 2s ſoon as 


| end S che and areas: a 
fand and rear. He thought it 3 ; 
n 1 
9 — if he 1 _ I 

„ ſuperior as he was 1 55 | 
ſhould ſoon defeat the enemy in the open field: 
for nothing eſcaped/his attention; and he ctod 
LN On the con- 


 The-Military Ttibunes took no ente eher to R 36g | 
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trary, in the other army, neicher "the generals IM 


of che 


nor ſoldiers ſhewed: any. — 
terror, and without atte 


wa towards Rome, took the route of Veiil 
Nr 


10 


* 


ipitately. Phe left wing, * alli 8 hs lh 
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AR th 8 75 the Tiber. Only the body of "reſerve made 
ſome reſiſlance in effect of the advantage of 
their poſt: but it ſoon gave way as well as the 
reſt. The laughter was not made in the battle 
but the flight. becauſe thoſe that fled retarded 
each other. Moſt of the ſlain periſhed on the 
| banks of the Tiber, whither the whole left x ing 
retired, after having vn down their arms. 
who did not know how to ſwim, or could 
not under the weight of their arms, were ſwal- 
lowed up in the waves. The reſt eſcaped. to 
Veii, —— -whence they did not ſo much as 
think of lending: a courier to Rome, to carry 
the ſad news of their defeat, ſo far were they 
from being in a condition to give it aid. Part 
of their right wing arrived at Rome, and ſpread 
the report that the whole army had been cut to 
pieces, and ſo it was univerſally believed. This 
day was afterwards called ihe haitle of Alia, and 
placed in the number of thoſe, unfortunate days; 
_— which no conſiderable affair oO under - 
| 2 
The Gauls After lo diene victory, if the Gauls had 
1 0 purſued the Romans vigorouſly, nothing could 
; ve prevented Rome from being entirely de- 
| | frogs, and all thoſe within it from being put 
to the ſword. - But ſtupified, and in a manner 
drunk, with the joy of ſo ſudden and unex- 
pected a ſucceſs, they loſt three days in collect- 
ing the ſpoils which they found in the Roman, 
camp, and in making merry. That delay ſaved: 
4 fa! Rome. The citizens who remained there, re- 
boch . ſembled thoſe who had fled ſo abjectly at the 
. 9 eig, battle of Allia in nothing, and took all the pru- 
8 re. dent meaſures poſſible in ſuch a Rate of perples- 
tireinecheity and confuſion, Seeing that there was 
Capitol. hopes of ſaving Rome vith ſuch a handful - 
| ſoldiers, they reſolved that. the old men ſhould 
gn remain 


Tube Three Farr, &c. Mil. Trib 30 
remain in the city, and that the flower of the. R. 365 
Senate and People ſhould: enter-the citadel and ga. 2 
Capitol, with all- the gold and. ſilver, in the city, 
arms and proviſions, in order to; be in; a candi-„ 
3 2 — ty no the 3 . 
name, from the top of that fortreis. T he ZZ, Pri. 
charged the prieſt of Quirinus and: the — — 21 
with the care off carrying off the ſacred things, are charg- 
and placing them in ſafety (a),, heing deſirous fs j rd 5 
that the w orſhip of the Gods ſhould not be diſ- — 
continued, whilſt any remained to perform it. 
ey faid,:; That if the citadel and Capitol, 
4; the-auguſt abode of the Gods, the Senate that 
«.forthed- the public council of, the: ſtate, and: 
the youth of age to bear arms, ſurvived the 
cdi ruim that menaced the cit the lois of the old. 
cd men, an uſeleſs number that remained in «the. 
et place only to die there, did not deſerve to 
| ebe much. regretted,!*;. And in order that this Courageof | 
_ reſolution might give the lefs pain to the infe · abe old men _ 
rior people, the old men, venerable. for their 2% 7*- 
age, the Conſulſhips through which they. had zz cir. 
paſſed, and the triumphs with which they had 
been honoured, declared, That they would 
eddie with the other citizens of no uſe to the 
ds commonwealth, and, as they were incapable 
« of, wearing arms, and defending their country, 
ce that they would not conſume in vain the pro- 
<,,vifiens of thoſe, whom their years and ſtrength 
i enahled to ſuſtain it.“ In this manner did 
the old men ho were determined to die encou- 
rage and conſole themſelv e. 11. 
They aſterwards addreſſed their diſcourſe to 
the bad y of young people hom they followed 
to: the Capitol and cradel,, recommending. to 
20 „ ow Th boi bue Alo — Oy 
1997 9 ys E * : Is 
ellent quis 0 ct. e ns f ee 
4 WEED.” | their 
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their trengeht and bravery: the fate of a: 
Ei Ame for three hundred and fixty 1 _ 
deen viaoriono in all gets — 
taken. It was the moſt affecting of ſights, to 
beliold; 68 one - fids, thoſe whio carried with 
tem the hefe hope and reſource of their c. 
82 and on the other, thoſe who were reſolved 
not to ſurvive ies ruin, take their lenves of each 
cler for every with a tenderneſs,” and ag the 
DD time an elevation of conrage, that no words 
can deferibs, The mournſul erics'of the wo- 
men were heard' en all fides, who not knowing 
te hem tity ſhould addreſs themſebues to 
their huſbands of children, ſometimes followed 
tke one d ſometimes the other, aſkmy them 
with words with groans and ſoba, to 
whit fate they were going to abandon chem. 
Thie reſt of dwfipdpulace whom the citadel c, 
_ +» -» Hbt contain fefa fo narrow a compaſu, and ſtilt 
l efs feed in lo great a deartl of proviſionsy quit 
t t@the'eiry E and tog —— way to- 
Wards From tlience they diſperſed 
wk ph ruin forte abour: the country, — others 
inte dhe teighbonring caries, without leaders to 
cbnt oct or adviſe che enz, following his own” 
views, or aband himſelf ro chanee,; 
withour its being polſible for them te form 
menſures and refolus ion id oꝰ,tl 
In che fen tim the prieſt of Quirines end 


tke Veſtals, flely intem when tatting che d 


the ſacred tinge confided to their euftodyy eon 
fulted together upon whit it Ww˖ͥ76 t e. 
away, what leave betiind, and im What plhce 
precious depoſſtes migim be molt! {cbre. 
— not bs carried away, Wa. — into 
caſks, and buried under the chap 101 . 
2 3 em, 
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N N and took che way of r by __ R. 65. 
wooden bridge. A. A 
Amongſt thoſe who fed thire e Dicheian 357 * 
We Lucius Albinus, who was driving off 4 .. 
his wife, children; and moſt neceſſary move- regard to 
ables in a waggon. As ſoon as he ſaw the Veſ- ie Teal, 
tals, carrying the ſacred things in their arms 2% fate 
with great difficulty on foot, whilſt himſelf and 2 2 
his family were at eaſe, he could not ſuffer that 
contraſt; which ſeemed irreligious to him, and 
made his wife and children get down, threw 
out his goods, placed thoſe virgins in his car- 
riage, and drove them to Cære, the place to 
which they intended to go: ſo much reverence 
did Rome in ſo general a calamity, retain for re- 
ligion, and ſo well did ſhe know how to ſupport 
the preference due to divine things in, reſpect of 
every! thing whatſoever merely human? 8 
Whilſt all this paſſed, and after the citadel The . 
had been as well ſupplied -with every thipg —.— 
neceſſary for a good defence as the preſent con- — | 
juncture would admit, the old men, that is tor heir 
ſay, ſome Pontiffs, and ancient Senators, ho- oer, dri 
noured either with triumphs or Conſulſhips, not: eee 
being willing to ſurvive either their country or 3 or 
paſt glory, preferred the death that waited them 
there to an uncertain and ſhameful retreat. But 
in order to retain to their laſt breath the marks 
of a dignity upon the point of expiring with 
them, they dreſſed themſelves in their robes of 
purple and habirs of ſtate, and took their ſeats 
in their ivory chairs, each in the porch of his 
houſe. Some authors ſay, that they devoted 
themſelves for their country in the ſame manner 
and form as the Decii did afterwards. 
Brennus arrived at Rome three days after his The Gaul 
| vitory. Surpriſed to find the gates of the city _ 


: * the walls without defences, and all things ,; = o/ en- 
* II. X 1 


* 
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m: Art length the continuance of that 


calm re- aſſured him. As two days had paſſed 


ſince the battle, which had not been very warm, 
and the Gauls did not take Rome. by force, 
they entered it without the ardor and fierceneſs, 


which generally attend the taking of cities by 


ſtorm, and advanced through the gate Collina 
to the Forum, caſting their eyes on all ſides to- 
wards the temples of the Gods, and the citadel, 
which alone had ſome appearance of war. Hav- 
ing poſted ſome troops to keep guard there a- 
gainft any ſallies, that might be made from the 
citadel or Capitol whilſt they were employed in 
plundering, they diſperſed themſelves into the 


different quarters of the city, finding the ſtree 


every where empty and abandoned. 


reater appearance 
The Gauls entered 


eth, dad "found the old- men "theres whe 


had devoted themſelves to death. This kind 
of devoting themſelves was a+ part of religion, 
and the Romans were convinced, that the vo- 
Juntary ſacrifice made by their generals of their 
lives to the infernal gods, occaſioned diſorder 
and confuſion to the enemy. The Gauls ad- 
mired thoſe old men, as they fate with all the 


ornaments of the dignities through which they 


had paſſed in their ivory chairs, whilſt they 
kept a profound filence, and neither roſe up at 

the approach of the enemy, nor changed coun- 
tenance, but continued calmly ſupporting them- 
ſelves on their ſtaffs of ivory, without expreſſing. 
the leaſt ſign of fear. Aſtoniſhed at ſo ſur- 


priſing a fight, they continued long without 


daring either to approach, or touch them; not 


anly the auguſt purple of their robes, and the 


extra- 
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extraordinary ſplendor of their appearance, but A. R. 36 
the grave and majeſtic air of their countenances, Ant. C. 
making the Gauls behold them as ſo many Divi- 387. 9 


nities. One of them, bolder than the reſt, ap- 
roached M. Papirius, and gently ſtroked his 
ird, which was very long, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times. Papirius on that freedom 
_ ſtruck him with his ſtaff over the head, which 
ſo much enraged the foldier, that he drew his 


ſword and killed him. This was in a manner 


the ſignal for the ſlaughter, They then killed 
all the reſt of the old men upon their ſeats, put 
all they met to the ſword who had not bgen 


able to eſcape, plundered the city, and ſet it on 


fire in ſeveral places. 


It howeyer did not appear to be the deſign of The Can 
the Gauls to deftroy the city of Rome entirely 7 fre ts 
but to induce the beſieged, by the ſight of then 


ſmoking houſes, to ſurrender. The flames in 
conſequence did not do all the havock the firſt 
day there was reaſon to fear. The Romans, 


ſhut up in the Capitol, and who from thence 


faw the enemy diſperſed all over the city, fol- 
lowed all their motions with their eyes, ſtruck 


every moment with new matter of terror; and 


in the higheſt anguiſh on all they faw and heard, 
were quite out of their wits, and ſtupified wirh 
their grief. They turned their eyes ſometimes 
on one ſide, ſometimes on another, according 


as the cries of the Gauls, the ſhrieks of women 


and children, the glare of the flames, and the 
craſh of falling houſes, Hgovunces ſome new 
_ diſaſters, and ſeemed placed expreſsly on the top 


of the Capitol to be the fad ſpectators of the 


ruin of their country. 3 

This firſt day fo fall of trouble and agitation, 
was followed by a night, which the horror of 
darkneſs rendered ſtill more terrible; and every 


E 


FE 
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AR. 365. day only added ſome new misfortune to that 
Ant. C. which went before it. However, overwhelmed 

387. Vith ſo many evils, with the whole city on fire 
before their eyes, they continued obſtinately de- 
termined to defend to their laſt drop of blood, 
and lateſt breath, the little hill confided to their 
valour, the only aſylum and laſt hope of 
Rome's preſervation and liberty. The conti- 
nual view of ſo dreadful a ſcene, which every 
day repeated itſelf to their eyes, had inured 
them in ſuch a manner to their own calamities, 
that they ſeemed entirely inſenſible of them, and 
regarded no longer any thing but their arms 
and ſwords, their only hope and refource from 
ESC ans ante 5 
They are. The Gauls on their ſide, who for ſome days 
| gs tp had made war only upon the houſes by burning 
acking 2 | , 8 
tze Cafi. them, in hopes that the flames and ruins of the 
l. city would induce the Og to ſurrender,. 
h | ſeeing them inſenſible to all theſe evils, and re- 
ſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt, deter- 
mined to attack them in form. Having there- 
fore given the ſignal at day-break, and drayvn 
up their army in the Forum, they advanced in 
good order to the hill with great cries, cover- 
Ing their heads with their ſhields in the form of 
tortoiſes againſt the darts and ſtones that might 
be diſcharged upon them from above. The 
Lomans, without trouble or confuſion, after hav- 
ing poſted guards on all the avenues, and diſ- 
oſed their beſt troops - againſt the attack, 
© ered the enemy to aſcend, concluding that 
the higher they advanced, the more eaſy it 
would be to drive them down the ſteep decli- 
vity. bare, they halted in the midſt of 
the deſcent, and falling upon the Gauls with im- 


petuoſity from that eminence, bore them down 
and entirely routed them, ſo that from thence- 


2 forth, | 


, 
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forth, diſmayed by ſo vigorous a defence, they A. R. 365. 

were afraid to expoſe themſelves to the danger Ant. C. 

of a ſecond attack. In conſequence, having loſt 357: 

all hopes of carrying the citadel by aſſault, they 
turned the ſiege into a blockade, and the ra- 
ther becauſe not having judged that it would 

be ſo long, they had not taken the precaution 

to preſerve the corn that was in the city, but 

had let it burn with the houſes; and as for that 

in the country, the Romans were no ſooner ar- 

rived at Veii, than they took care to carry it in- 

E „ | 

The Gauls therefore divided their army. Camil/us 

Part of it remained with Brennus their king, 89 7 8 

continue the ſiege; the other, in detached par- 2 = 
ties, diſperſed themſelves about the country to rachment 

forage, and to plunder the villages, with ex- / the 

treme confidence in their good fortune. Chance C near 

conducted the greateſt body of theſe towards the 

city of Ardea, where Camillus ſince his baniſh- 

ment had lived as a private perſon, more af- 

flicted for the misfortunes of Rome, than for 

his own. He could not comprehend any thing 

of what had lately happened to his country, and 

in the greateſt ſurprize aſked himſelf, what 

was become of thoſe Romans who had taken 

Veii and Falerii with him, and who in all wars 


had ever been more couragious even than ſuc- _. + 
ceſsful. In the midſt of theſe fad reflections, 
he was informed that the army of the Gauls ap- ; 


ras and that'the people of Ardea, trem- 
ling and in the higheſt affliction, were delibe- 
rating upon the meaſures it was neceſſary for 
them to take. Camillus, as if prompted, ſays 
Livy, by ſome divine impulſe, immediately re-. 
| Paired to the aſſembly, where it was not his 
cuſtom. to appear, and ſeeing them in great per- 
plexity and diſcouragement : People of Ardeay 
VVV X 3 ſaid 
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A. 365, ſaid he to them, always my friends, and now. 
Ant. C. my fellow-citizens, if you ſee me appear in tbis 


387. 


x K 4 
3 S 4 
: PATSY good. 


Plate contrary to my cuſtom, do not believe that I 
: h ave forgot my preſent Hate and /ituation 5 but the 


danger which threatens us, obliges every one to 
do bis utmoſt to provide againſt it. And indeed 
when will it be in my Power to be grateful for the 
important ſervices you bave done me, if not at 
preſent ; and in what can I be of uſe lo you, if 
not in war? It was by that 8 my credit 


in my own country, After having been always ſuc- * 


ceſsful in arms, my ungrateſul citizens expelled 
me during peace. As for you, Ardtates, fortune 


\ preſents you a fair occaſion of expreſſing your gra- 
fjuude to the Roman people for all the favours you 


: va eee, [rom them: of which your own remem- 


brance makes it needleſs for me to put you in mind; 
and at the ſame time to acquire your city immortal = 
glory by the defeat of the common enemy. The 


| Gauls, who are advancing hither in great bodies, 


dulden 


are a nation to whom nature has given greatneſs of 
Axe, and impetuoſity of courage, rather than 


| ſermneſs of body and conſtancy of mind; and in 


, 


eqnſequence they carry with them more terror than 


force to battle. Their viftory itſelf, and preſent 


conduct, are à good proof of what I ſay. If they 
defeated us at the battle of Allia, that ſucceſs is 


. uot to be aſcribed to their bravery, but to fortune, 


Ie TvX"5 


who upon that occaſion diſplayed her whole power, 


«y:iolas What have they fince. done? They have made 


xi. 


themſelves maſters. of a city, which they found 
entirely open. An handful of, ſoldiers, who fout 
themſelves up in the Capitol, make head againſt 


them. Diſguſted by their reſiſtance, the fiege ap- 


pears already too long and tedious to them: they 


remove from it, and diſperſe themſelves over the 


country : Full of meat and wine, with which they 


ee 
KEE = 8 : 3 ” they 
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they lie down upon the earth like beaſts along che 
: Ades of river S, without intrenchments, guards, or 
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A. R. 
Ant. 


365+ 


ſentinels ; and their late ſucceſs ſerves only to aug-3%7 * 
ment their cuſtomary negligence, If you would 

defend your city from being attacked by them, and 

prevent the whole country from falling into their 

p „ take arms in the middle of the night, and 
follow me, not to a battle, but a certain ſlaughter. 

| 2 do not put the Gauls faſt in the bonds of 
fieep into your hands to be butchered at diſcretion, 

like ſo many brute beaſts, I conſent to be treated 


at Ardea as I have been at Rome. 


Every body knew that Camillus was the 


reateſt captain of his time, and. he found no 


Gfßculty in perſuading the Ardeates. The 
Gauls returning laden with ſpoils, encamped in 
diſorder and with abundance of negligence; and 
both officers and ſoldiers had no thoughts but 
of drinking; not believing they had any other 
enemies, except thoſe ſhut up in the 
Night found them full of liquor, and brought 
a deep ſleep upon them. Camillus, informed of 
their condition by thoſe he had ſent to view 
them, made his troops quit Ardea, and havin 
marched all the way between the enemy 


pitol. 


that city, arrived where they lay about mid- | 
night. At firſt he made all his troops raiſe . 


great cries, and commanded the trumpets to 
found to terrify the Barbarians, who on ſo 
great a noiſe ſcarce recovered from their ſleep 
. and drunkenneſs. It was not a battle but a 


laughter. Whilſt they ſtarted up half aſleep, 


they were killed without reſiſtance, Some en- 


deavouring to eſcape by flight, threw themſelves 
into. the enemy's hands. The greateſt part of 


them, who had eſcaped into the country of An- 
tium, were killed by the inhabitants, who tell 


upon, and cut them to pieces. 


07" 


* 
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A. R 365. The Tuſcans experienced a like fate in the 
Ant. C. territory of Veii, and they deſerved it ſtill bet: 
575 at of ter than the Gauls. Far from being moved. 
the Tu With the misfortune of a city, ſettled almoſt four 
ca, hundred years in their neighbourhood, and ruin- 
- ed by an enemy unknown till then, they made. 
: incurſions at that very time into the lands of - 
Rome, and laden with booty, had even formed 
the deſign of. attacking Veii, the laſt reſource of 

the Romans who had retired thither. Some ſol- 

diers perceived them, and obſerved their camp 
at no great diſtance. They gave their compa> 
nions advice of it, who were ſeized with indig- 
nation, and were immediately for marching 
againſt them. The Centurion Cædicius, whom 
themſelves had choſen for their chief, checked 
x their ardour, and made them ſuſpend it till 
night. The name and authority of Camillus 
were all that were wanting on this occaſion ; all 
the reſt was conducted with the ſame good or- 
der, and had a like ſucceſs. The next day alſo 
they obtained a ſecond advantage over another 
body of Tuſcans till greater than the firſt; and 


* : * 


with that double victory returned exulting ang 


triumphant to Veii. 5 
four and In the mean time the ſiege of the citadel was 
d actien continued, and both fides remained without 
Fabius acting, the Gauls being folely intent upon pre- 
1 * venting any one from quitting the place, and 
paſſing their guards. Things being in this fi- 
tuation, a young Roman, by an action of ex- 
ceeding boldneſs, drew upon himſelf the admi- 
ration as well of the enemy as of his own ci- 
tizens. There was a ſacrifice peculiar to the 
houſe of the Fabii, which was to be made on 
à certain day upon mount Quirinalis. C. Fa- 
bius Dorſo, dreſt in a robe ſuitable to this ce- 
TEmony, came down from che Capitol, a 


* 
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ie ſacred things in his hands, paſſed FEE: 


the enemies guards, without regard to the noiſe Ant. 


and expeſſions they uſed, and arrived at mount 3%7- | 
Nairinalis, After having p formed: there all 
the neceflary ceremonies, he returned by the 
ſame way with equal ravity, and entire confi- 
degnce that he would not fail of the protection 
of the Gods, whoſe worſhip he preſerved at the 
hazard of his life. He returned happily to the 
Capitol: whether (a) the Gauls were amazed at 


the boldneſs of an action that had ſomething of 


_ prodigious in it, or were actuated alſo by a ſenſe 
of religion, to- which that nation, as Livy ob- 
ſerves here, were by no means inſenſible. 


The fame of the victory gained by Camillus canal 
over the Gauls ſoon ſpread through all the neigh. & is — 
bouring cities, and inclined great numbers of Pic *＋ he 3 


youth to join that general, and eſpecially. the 7, 
Romans who had taken refuge at Veii after tbe 
battle of Allia. All theſe troops joined tage- 
ther formed already a ſufficiently numerous army. 
They only wanted a chief, and had not long ta 
deliberate upon the perſon. They unanimouſly 
fent deputies to Camillus, to deſire him to take 
upon him the command as general. 
He replied, that he would not accept it, til | 
the citizens in the Capitol had confirmed their 
choice by their ſuffrages: that as long as they. 
were in being, he ſhould conſider them as the 
body of the commonwealth, and obey them 
with entire ſubmiſſion ; ſo much (5) did decency, - 
ſway in all things, and ſo exactly was the order. 
| preſcribed by the laws obſctved, even at a time 


(a) Seu attonitis Gallis mi- (6 " Adin regebat omnia 
raculo audaciz, ſeu religione pudor diſcriminaque rerum 
etiam motis, cujus haudqua · prope perditis rebus ſerva- 
quam negligens eſt gens. _ antur. " 9% 275 


3 _— 
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1 * wherein every thing . 


on a manner un loſt 
7; = deſperate. rp ä 


587. The wiſe reſerve 1 noble {i OBA af Ca. 2 
| mills: to the cuſtoms of the ſtate were admired : 
but there was nobody to carry the news to the 
Capitol. It even ſeemed entirely impoſſible fot 
any one to find entrance into a citadel, ſhut up 
ſo cloſe by enemies, who were maſters of the 
city. A young Roman, named Pontius Comi- 
-Kius, undertook that important but dangerous 
commiſſion, Supported by corks he ſwam 
down the Tiber, came to the gate Carmentalis, 
where the ſilence was greateſt, and on the fide 
of which the aſcent to the Capitol was ſteepeſt. 
Hie clambered up the rock without being per- 
oy . ceived, and war Ee not without great danger 
ad and difficulty at the poſts of the firſt ſentinels. 
2 After having told them his name, they received 
bim with joy, and carried him to the magiſtrates. 
The Senate immediately aſſembled. Pontius re- 
turned by the ſame way — the like good for- 
tune, and carried back the decree of the Senate 
to the Romans, which gave them great joy. 
Camillus eee put himſelf at the head of 
the army. 
The geeſe © Whilft what 1 have jult related paſſed at 
ſave the Veii, the citadel and were in extreme 
Capitol danger. The Gauls, whether they had per- 
175 ceived ſome prints of a man's 1 places 
where Pontius had paſſed, or had diſcovered 
of themſelves that the rock was not ſo impracti- 
cable as it was believed, undertook to aſcend it. 
At midnight they began to climb it in files, 
— hold of the herbage and buſhes which 
＋ — the ſides, and whatever elſe theß 
Ell en on, and aſſiſting one another with 
their hands as much as poſſible in places of ſuch 
Oy: They got in this manner to the = 


4 
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4 5a: © wa yoia high on chat OR. 


becauſe the ſteepneſs of $2 pam am mad 
in no danger of 3 (a) they 
ſuch ſilence, that they not 7 — did n 
the ſentinels, but even the dogs, animals = to 


vn 7 


tir at the leaſt noiſe. They did not however 


deceive the geeſe. Out of Ae for oy. Juno uno, to 

whom ey were conſecrated, the Romans, in 
an extreme dearth of proviſions, had ſpared — 
from eating them. M. Manlius, who 
had been Conſul three years before, awakened 
by the cry of the geeſe,” and, the beating of their 
wings, gave the Whilſt . were aſ⸗ 
ſembling, he ran to the wall, and with his buck» 
ler beat down one of the Barbarians, who had 
already laid hold of the battlements in order to 
enter the citadel, and threw him down the pre- 
cipice. His fall occaſioned that of ſeveral that 
followed him. The Romans, with ſtones and 
darts, precipitated all the reſt from the top to 
the bottom of the rock. In chis manner the ci- 5 
tadel was faved. -. 
The tumult being appeaſed, the remainder of | 
the night was devoted to repole, 4s much as 
that was poſſible after ſo great an alarm. The 
next day at ay" the aſſembly. was ſummoned. 
Manlius received the praiſes he had ſo well de- 
ſerved. Both the officers.and ſoldiers believed 
themſelves obliged. to inſtance their 


&: for him, and each gave him what they were al- 


| lowed for one day's proviſions; that is to ſay, 
half a pound of wheat, and a quarter of a ping 


e it ſeem at 


which 


lent e eee in ixſelf, but one 


.(a) Tanto Glentio in d. animal ad 8 
mum ovaſer ut non cuſto- tus, excitareat. W. 
des ſolùm fa Jaw ſed ns _(5) Rem dictu parvam - 
, Fane quidem, ſollicitum cgterum inopia fecerar eam 
| argumenturm 


— 
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AR. 36s: which the extreme ſcarcity of proviſions made 


Ant. 
387. 


very conſiderable, and which ſhewed how dear 
| Manlius was to the whole army; each conſenting . 
with joy to retrench from his own neceſſaries in 


order to do honour to one man. 


The ſentinels of the poſt by which the deny, 
had crept to the top of the citadel, were after- 
wards cited to anſwer for themſelves. Q. Sul- 
picius, who commanded in chief, condemned 
them all to die according to the laws of military 


diſcipline. But all the ſoldiers laying the fault 


upon one only, Sulpicius ſpared the reſt, and 


- cauſed tke criminal to be thrown down frock the 


top of the rock. The guards from thenceforth 
were kept on both hides with .much greater vi- 
gilance and attention. 

The Gauls, tired with the length of the fins 


which had already continued fix months, began 


to loſe courage. Famine made itſelf ſenſi- 
ble in their camp, almoſt as much as in the ci- 


tadel. Camillus had ſeized all the paſſes, and 


the Gauls could not diſperſe in queſt of forage, 
without expoſing themſelves to the danger of 
being cut to pieces. Thus Brennus, who be- 
ſieged the Capitol, was in ſome meaſure be- 
fieged himſelf, and ſuffered the ſame inconveni- 


ences which he made the beſieged undergo. Be- 


fides which, the peſtilence was in his army, in 
conſequence of its being encamped in the midſt 
of heaps of dead bodies piled upon each other, 
and amidſt the ruins of houſes Lane down, of 
which the athes, that lay very deep, corrupted 


the air in ſuch a manner by their dryneſs and 


acrimony, when driven by the wind and heated 


argumentum ingens caritatis, que uſibus neceflirii ad ho- | 
cum ſe quiſque victu ſuo fran- norem unius viri conferret. | 
dans, detractum corpori at- Liv. 


1 , : 
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by the ſun, that the troops reſpired nothing but A. R. a 
4 ſubtile poiſon, which preyed upon their vitals. Ant. C. 


3's 
bg: 


That exceſs of heat, the more inſupportable to 387 3.592 


the Gauls, as they were, accuſtomed to live in 


cold and covered countries, and were actually 


now in low unwholeſome places, eſpecially. in 


autumn, occaſioned. ſo furious a plague in their 


camp, that they buried the dead no longer, the 
number of them was become ſo great. | 

This extremity of the Gauls did not render 
the condition of the beſieged the better. The 
famine, which augmented every day, diſtreſſed 
them on one fide; and on the other the igno- 


rance of what Camillus was doing, for they 


could receive no advice from him, gave them 


the moſt cruel anxiety. _ 


| Things being in this condition, both- fidesThe befrg- 
agreed upon a ſuſpenſion of arms, during which, e are re- 


by the conſent of the Generals, the troops had 


* 


duced to 
gxtremi- 


frequent intercourſe with each other. As the;;,, 424 
Gauls relied exceedingly upon the extreme ſcar- capitulare. 


city of proviſions in the Capitol,” and did not 
doubt in conſequence that the Romans would 
| ſoon be reduced to ſurrender, the latter to re- 


moveſuch thoughts, and obviate that confidence. 


cauſed loaves to be thrown from ſeveral parts of 
the Capitol into the poſts of the Barbarians. _ 
But this ſtratagem, far from diminiſhing the 


famine,, augmented it, and roſe to ſuch an 
height, that it was no longer poſſible to ſup- 


port it. Whilſt the Dictator was levying 
troops at Ardea in perſon, and had ordered 


L. Valerius, whom he had appointed general of 


the horſe, to march the troops from Veii, and 


was putting himſelf in a condition to attack the 


enemy with ad vantage; the army in the Capi- 
tol ſuffered exceſſively, and was reduced to the 
laſt extremities, Exhauſted by. fatigue ny 

5 8 25 ͤ * _— 
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Ant. C. after haying by incredible courage and fortitude 


387. 


ſurmounte 


| human evils, but hot being able 
to reſiſt famine, inſuperable to nature, 5 ex- 

ctation every moment of the arrival of ſome 
aid from the Dictator, they ſaw at length not 
only proviſions, but all hopes fail them, whilſt 
their feeble bodies were incapable of ſervice, 


though the ſame labours and watchings returned 


every day. The army, in this condition, de- 
manded abſolutely either to ſurrender or to ran · 
ſom themſelves on ſuch conditions as they could, 
and the more becauſe the Gauls inſinuated clearly 
enough in their diſcourſe, that they would con- 
fent to raife the ſiege in conſideration of no very 
ſum of money. 7 : 


Wirth theſe general views, the Senate affem- 


_ bled, and gave the Military Tribunes full power 
to negotiate an accommodation, which was ſoon 


45000 J. 
f. 


concluded between Sulpicius one of. them, and 
Brennus king of the Gauls. It was agreed, that 
the beſieged ſhould pay a thouſand pounds 
weight of gold, after which the Barbarians ſhould 
withdraw their army out of the city and terri- 
tory of Rome, Such was the price of a People 
deſtined one day to command the univerſe, 


Both ſides immediately applied to weighing the 


Camillus 


arrives 


anexpect- 


old, The Gauls were not aſhamed to employ 
File weights in their ſcale, and when the rt. 


bune complained of it, Brennus threw alſo his 


ſword info it, adding with a tone of raillery 


the moſt ee of all expreſſions to 4 


The injuſtice was too flagrant to take place, 


and the Ma of living upon the terms of be- 
ing ranfomed too "aq for the Romans, That 


, the very inſtant Camillus arrived unexpectedly with 


Gaul, his army. He advanced with a good guard to 


_.- 
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he; place of conference; and having been 8 
formed of what had paſſed; Combe 1065 gold, 4 
into be. Capitol; ſaid he to the deputies of the- 
Romans and as for-you, Gault, added he, retire 
with your weights and ſeales 4, it is with the fevard 
only, that the Romans 'ought to Fein ibeir chun- 
try, Brennus, ſurpriſed at that haughtineſl, 
which he had never before experienced from any © 
Roman, - repreſented to him, that he afted in 
contravention of a treaty concluded in all the 
forms. Camillus replied, that from the time he 
was declared Dictator, all treaties concluded 
without his participation, were entirely void: 
he then bade the Gauls prepare for battle. He 
exhorted his troops to remember, That they 
7 were now to fight in the view of the tutelary | 
« Gods of Rome, upon the very ſoil of! their 
<©< native city; in a word, in the midſt of all 
00 chat was deareſt and moſt valuable to them 
“ in the world.” He then drew up his army 
in the beſt order of battle poſſible, anight ruins, 
and on uneven ground, and omitted nothing 
that eee to his ſucceſs. The Gaus 
— fide nlp roars _ == | 
van to enga prom rat cr TOW 
ater NIGER the Romans, wan ene pn 5 
coun 
The (a) face of "things was much. 
now, ſays Livy ; for the protection of the ri 
_ —_— wiſdom united in favour of the o- 
In conſequence the Gauls were defeated 
the Seth chirmy with the ſame caſe as them- 
ſelves. had defected the Romine-at. the battip-ef * | 
Allia. They were a ſecond titne routed inore 23, Ges 
compleatly by the ſame nn a eight miles cut to 27 
ces in a - 


(e] Jam verterat n jam Foo — cond bas- 
N Lu. ope wb ble. 


. _ © © From» 
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- retired immediately after the firſt battle. There 


N AR. 268. from Rome, on the Gabinian- way, whither:t hey 
t. C. 
387. they were all put to the ſword, their camp plun- 


© 


dered, and not one of them left to carry fiome 


the news of their defeat. | 


Thus was Rome, which had been taken in ſo 
ſurpriſing a manner, recovered in a manner ſtill 


more ſurpriſing, after having been ſeven months 


in the hands of the Barbarians: for they entered 
it on the 1 5th of July, and were driven out of 


it about the 13th of Februar. 


Polybius relates the retreat of the Gauls in a 
very different manner from the account I have 


uſt given of it after Livy, and does not ſay a 


word of their being twice defeated,” But that 
the reader may judge the' better of what he ſays, 
T add the paſſage. Soon after, the Gauls 
e having defeated the Romans and their allies, 


e in a pitched battle, and put them to flight, 


s they drove them on during three days as far 
< as Rome, all of which they ſeized, except the 
Capitol. But the Veneti having made an ir- 
% ruption into their country, they made an ac 


4 commodation with the Romans, reſtored them, 


Camill/us 
Enters 
Rome in 


triumph, 
>» « 1 28 


* their city, and returned with the utmoſt ex- 


4 pedition to defend their own territory.” We 
muſt obſerve here, that Polybius does not enter 


into a circumſtantial account of this great event, 
and contents himſelf with giving a general iden 


which received him as the Deliverer of his coun- 


try, bringing back Rome itſelf to Rome. For 
the Romans, who had been out of it during the 


ſiege, followed his chariot with their wives and 
children: and thoſe who had been beſieged in 


the Capitol, and had ſeen themſelves on the 
point of periſfling with hunger, fatigues, and 


miſery, 


miſery, went out to meet them, and embracing 
each other, ſhed tears of joy for ſo amazing a 
ſucceſs, in reſpect to which they could ſcarce 
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believe their eyes, ſo unexpected and improba- 


ble it ſeemed. The prieſts of the Gods, and 
the ſacred miniſters of the temples walked in the 


| proceſſion, carrying all the ſacred things, which 


they had either buried when they fled from 


Rome, or carried away with them; and the 
Romans, intent upon a ſpectacle ſo grateful and 


fo much deſired, felt the ſame pleaſure and joy, 
ſays Plutarch, as if the Gods in perſon had re- 
entered the city with them. | 


The day on which the ſame | Camillus left 


Rome to go into baniſhment, ſeemed very dif» 


ferent from this, when he entered it in the midſt 
of the cries of joy, and the applauſes of all the 


citizens. If we may believe Cicero, the firſt 
was no leſs for his glory: he ſpeaks of the great 
men who had been recalled from their baniſh» 
ment, and of Camillus in particular. Their 


«* diſgrace (a), ſays he, far from uni, | 
« ſerved only to exalt their glory. For though 
« it be more deſirable to pals through life with- 


«* out injury and affliction, however, with re- 
4 ſpe@ to immortal glory, it is better to be re- 


« gretted and defired by one's country, than 
never to have been injured.” Such is the 


language of Cicero, who always idolized glory, 


And we may add, that adverſity brings many 
virtues to light, which proſperity would have 


kept obſcure and concealed. | 


— 


(la) Tis damnatis non mo- ſine injuriz, tamen ad im- 

do non imminuit calamitas mortalitatem gloria plus af 
clariſſimi nominis gloriam, fert deſideratum eſſe à ſuis 
ſed etiam honeſtavit. Nam, civibus, quam omnino nun- 
et} optabilius eſt curſum vi- quam eſſe violatum. Gi. © 


tz conficere line: dylore & . Pro.Joms ſua, n. 86. 
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A. & 365. The taking of Rome by the Gauls is one of 
Ant. C. the moſt famous events in the Roman hiſtory; 
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307. 


upon the 
taking of 


Rome. 


K. R. 365. 


was triumphant; and never had her glory and 
12 
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and it is not (a) tafy to ſay, whether it was 
more «unhappy to the Romans through the ex. 
treme misfortunes and calamities with which it 
was attended, than glotious from the ſhining 


wy prog of patience, fortitude, valour, and reſpect 
for religion, which they gave. But what ſeems 


moſt remarkable, and moſt worthy of our re- 
fle&ons, is the view of the ſecret ſprings which 
occaſion the loſs of battles, the ruin of nations, 
and the ſudden revolutions which happen in 
ſtates, when. it pleaſes God to abandon them. 
This truth, fo often inculcated in the holy Scrip- 
tures, is here clearly atteſted by the Pagans 


themſelves, and becomes evident if we conſider 


3 


hay” me events.-* >". - | | 
Rome, at the time'of which we are ſpeaking, 


0 wer appeared with greater luſtre. con- 
Natale numbef of her troops, the invincible 
courage of her ſoldiers, the ability and reputa- 
tion of her generals, and eſpecially of Camil- 
lus, the frequent victories recently gained over 
all her neighbours, ſeemed to have placed her 
in perfect ſecurity, and to have left her no room 
for fear and diſquiet. Rome however is in an 
inſtant taken, plundered and entirely burnt and 
deſtroyed. How then could fo ſudden a change 
happen? Is Camillus dead? Does the Senare, 
ſo wiſe and prudent, ſubſiſt no longer? The 
Roman troops, are they annihilated in an in- 
ſtant? The victorious and invincible hands of 
the ſoldiery, are they benummed and ſtruck 


motionleſs only at the appearance of the Gauls ; 
7a) Quod tenipus populo Romano neſeſs utram clade f- 


neſtius fueritʒ an virtutum experimeatis ſpeciofius. Flor. I. 13 
22 55 This 


tte battle of Allia? '/ 


2 


This ſcems incredible, ad however lippened 
itefally ort the preſent ocaffooln. 
Goc ſottietitnes deptives Generals of all cou- 
rage And ability; he leaves Camillus thoſe ad 
vantages' at this time, but renders them uſeleſs, 
by petmitritlg the Romans to baniſh a citizen, 
whoſe preſence, if any human refource might 
be relied upon, would certainty have prevented 
the taking of Rome: E 
nente, ff quityuam 
ma non potutrat. 
The Senate, that 
viſdom and the maturity of its deliberations (a), 


— 
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body ſo venerable for its 


ſend as ambaſſadors to a ſtrange and unknown 
people, young Senators inconſiderate and vio- 


ent, amd more like che Gauls than the Ro- 


mans. And afterwards inſtead of delivering 
them up to the Gauls, for having violated the 
law of nations in reſpect to them, it ſuffers 
2 to be raiſed to the higheſt dignities of the 
% ˙ͤ i. Te... 
But in what m 


anner does the army behave at 
? (8) 
bles che Romans is to '# 


the Generals or the ſoldiers. There are neither 
(c) prayers, aufpices,' nor ſacrifices before the 


Nothing that reſem- 
ſeen either amongſt 


battle; things never omitted by this people. 


No care was taken to chuſe a good camp, and 


_ feroceslepatos,Galliſque ma- 
is quam Romanis ſimiles, 


dem reddito, intogri intacs 
tique ſugerunt. Liv. ibid. 


| Fabufer. Liv. 5.36. cap 38. | 
(b "a In altera de whit . de) wi Tribuni militum, 
mile Romanis, non apud du- non loco caſtris ante capto, 


ces, non apud milites erat. 
Pavor fugaque occupaverat 
_ animes —Ignotum hoſtem 
prius pene quam viderent, 
non modo non tentato cexta - aciem. Liv. cap. 38. 


non eur, eg. vallo —— 
non de 


hominum, memores, nec au- 


„ 


mine, ſed ne clamore qut- ; 


orum ſaltem, ſi non 


ſpicatò, nec litatò, inſtruunt 


82 


le: £X ifo crve, quo ma- Liv. "Ee 
humanorum certi eſt, capt Ro- 33. | 
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many effential faults. 


, Liv, 3 g . 
36. 37. 


They could ſee nothing but the danger, and 
were ſolely intent upon avoiding it by the ſhorteſt 
Fay they could. Almoſt before they ſaw the 
enemy, all betook themſelves to flight, not Wag 


without ſtriking a blow, but without ſo much 
as having anſwered the cries of the enemy. I 
omit many other circumſtances of this kind, and 
ls all this natural, and in the common order of 
human things? Is it poſlible not to diſcern here 
the effects of a peculiar Providence, and the ma- 


nifeſt power of a ſupreme Being, (for that is the 


idea which we muſt ſubſtitue to the terms of 
Deſtiny and Fortune uſed by the Pagans) of, God 
in one word, who, when he would puniſh na- 
tions, deprives them of courage, prudence, pre- 
ſence of mind, judgment and attention to the 
moſt eaſy and moſt common things: and who 

makes them blind, to prevent them from ſee- 
ing and avoiding the evils, into which it is 
his will to plunge them? Urgentibus Roma- 
nam urbem fatis,-—— Adeo occæcat animos fortuna, 


ubi vim ſuam ingruentem refringi non vult. So 


Livy expreſſes himſelf upon the taking of Rome 
at this time. And Plutarch, in obſerving that 
the Gauls were not indebted to their valour for. 
the victory gained over the Romans near the 


river Allia, adds, that it ought to be aſcribed 


ſolely to Providence, which :hought fit to diſplay 


its whole power in this event. The expreſſion. 
is remarkable, Tns Tuxns tmidecfuv nytioga Xp. 


He gives, as I have obſerved, the name of 
Fortune to the Divinity. God, according to 
Plutarch, took a kind of pleaſure in ſhewing on 
this occaſion, that he is omnipotent, that it is he 
who makes men all that they are, and that to 

ſhew how great their weakneſs, or rather no- 


thingneſs | 
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thingneſs is, he has only to abandon them to Aa. 265: 
. themſelves. Thoſe Romans, ſo proud of their v- . 
power, wiſdom, courage, and intrepidity, are 7 
not to be known at the battle of Allia. No- 
thing is ſo imprudent and ſenſeleſs as their con- 
duct before the battle, and nothing ſo . and 
cowardly in the action itſelt. a | 
Camillus himſelf, in ſpeaking ſome time after 
to the People, puts them in mind, that the 
taking of Rome, and all the misfortunes conſe- 
quential of it, had been the juſt puniſhmeng of 
the violation of the law of nations, committed 
by the Roman ambaſſadors in reſpect to the 
Gauls, and of the criminal negligence of the 
Romans, who had not only left that erime un- 
puniſhed, but had even rewarded it. (a) There- 
fore, added he, botb-Gods and men have puniſhed 
ks in ſo fignal a manner, that our exomply e 
45 4 on. for all mankind. | 
” ter God has humbled their pride in this 
manner, he reſtores them all their good qualities, 
and re-inſtates them in their former condition. 
If the Romans made an ill uſe of theſe leſſons, _ 
it is for us to make a better, and to learn the 
judgment which we ought to pals La the wank 
that occur in hiſtory. | 
I return now to . As bs Was A rell. Trbali- 
gious obſerver of all the ceremonies relating to an, of 
che worſhip of the Gods, he made the Senate Cre e- 
als a decree to the following effect, That all "aging 
te the temples ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed and puri- o 50. be 
_ © hed vil the uſual expiations, becauſe they had Piut. in 
been prophaned "hoy being in the hands of the C- mil. 
L enemy, That the right of hoſpitality ſhould 4 
e be eſtabliſhed between Rome and Cære, and 


=. Igitur vidi, captique, mus, ut terrarum orbi docu- 

| ac redempti, tantum pcena- mento eſſemus. Liv. 5. 51. 

rum diis * deni: . 1 
'Y 5 92 that 


4 25 TS | | 
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A. R. 365.66 that the quality of Roman citizens, but with · 
Ant. C. 4 Gut che right of ſuffrage, ſhould Be granted 
357 „to the inhabitants of chat place, becauſe they 
| Shad given refu to che prieſts, and facred 

things, of the Roman Feople, whereby the 
* worſhipof the Godb: had ſuffered! no interrup- 
<« tion. That the games called Ludi Capitolini, 
„ ſhould be celebrated in gratitude to the great 
5 Jupiter, who in the midſt of the misfortunes 
45 * had hap N had preſerved! his auguſt 
te abode; and citadei of the Roman Peo- 
* ple; and chat Camillus ſhould: for that pur- 
„ poſe appoint a certain ſufficient number of 
a perſons, inhabitants of the Capitol and cl. 5 


: et dadel.* 1 N n Bhd 0 Nrn. 
Tenple To expiate alſo the n negligetice, which had 
_ 1 7 tr the Romans from eee volce 
Gs, night, that had given notice of the arrival 


2 ap Mou of the Gauls, it Was decreed that 
a temple ſhould be eredled in honour? the god 
Aius Loeatins'in the New:ftreer, that is 10 ſay in 
the ſame place where M. Cædicius had heard 
that voice. Aius Locuiſus, ſigniſtes 4G who 
ſpeaks; Cicero, who! à right value upon 
ft tcories ef this kind, is pleaſant Upon xls name: 
„This fame (a) God, when nobody Knew him, 

„ talked and let people hear kim; which occa- 
« ſioned his being called Aius Lecufta- but 

& ſince he has acquired himſelf a name, a tem · 

ple and an altar, he ſays 4 and is grown 

„ = dumb: n l 123231 0 Mit [4097 1 Is; 

Horry The pr! Mucke of che Romans extended even 
eee to animals. We habe feen that the Geeſe ſaved 
Fu de WE Capitol, * king of __ _ mo, . th | 
=_ a wil (a) Ajas 2 un * en & nomen in | 
3. Furz quando cum nemo ü, a ai- Fray aug 2 


Rom. 287. ebat & loquebatur, & ex eo A . 
nomen invenit: poſiquam . 5h 


tuted, 
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his ceremony conti, Ant. 


red in Fe e 7 me? 


aved 10 


5 they tered. upon office, was to provide the 
1 795 4 ſubſiſtence of . 


ered the, ſtate, In the ſame. proceſſion a 
— carried faſtened to a — 5 90g 


the ſacred. geeſe, in 
reward for the We ſeryice they had ren- 


lutarch's time, who#*7: . 
obſerxes char d the 15 ——. af the Cenſors, Wan | 


After the duties of religion. and mende in 


were latixfed, it was negeffary to think of re.Camill 


building ME city. This occaſioned en per, '- 


b ge difficulties. appea 0g unſurmountar 
The city was deſtroyed, e 

and the walls levelled, fp that it was in à mans 
per neceſſary to look for Rome in Rome itſelf, 


houſes down, q 


Sis j 


The People, who were in want of all things. 


and had more need of repoſe, and d relaxation af» 


ter the many evils they had experienced, tha 


of gew fatigues in an undertaking that 8 


entirely above their ſtrength, were exceadingly 


| Wr The Tribunes, taking advantage 


of that ganeral diſpoſition, renewed. the propo- 


fal they bad already: made, of removing to 
Veüßs and af ſettling in that city, provided with 
every thing that could be deſired for the neceſſi> 
ties and canveniencies 


of life, They added. 


<< That it was to be a declared enemy to che 


 *..caſe and happineſs of the Roman peoplo, to 


0 oppoſe a deſign ſo advantageous in itſelf, ſo 


* eaſy in the execution, and become abſolutely, 


neceſſary through the incapacity of the citi- 


Zens to re- inſtate the city.” It is ęaſy to 


conceive how much ſuch. diſcourſes muſt pleaſe 


the populace, and ęxaſperate them againſt Ca- 


W bers ppoſed their deſires. They talked 


laudly, That — 2 his particular ambition and 


1 glory, he deprived chem of a city entirely 
14 e ready 


' 
C 
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A. R. 365, ready to receive them, and to which they 
Ant. C. « had nothing more to do than to remove. | 
357: 4 That he obliged them to inhabit ruins, and 
to "rebuild thoſe frightful remains of the 
«© flames, in order to be called, not only the 
„ general and ſupreme magiſtrate of Rome, 
but alſo its founder, to the great contempt of 
„Romulus, whom he aimed at diveſting of 
« that title.“ i r 
The Senators, apprehending from hence the 
effects of a riſing diviſion, would not ſuffer 
Camillus to abdicate the Dictatorſhip before the 
end of the current year, as he intended, though 
no Dictator before him had ever continued long- 
er than fix months in that office. That great 
Liv. I. g. man, leſs ſenſible to the unjuſt. complaints 
e. 50--54- againſt him, than to the extreme danger of the 
commonwealth, repaired to the aſſembly, at- 
tended by all the Senators, and having mounted 
the tribunal for harangues, ſpoke to the Peo- 
ple in the following terms. Romans, the diſputes 
with the Tribunes are fo inſupportable to me, that 
the only conſolation I had, when banifhed to Ardea, 
was to conflder myſelf at a diftance from them; 
and I was ſo ſtrongly confirmed in ibis way of 
thinking, that I was reſolved, even though the Se. 
mate and You ſhould recall me, never more io ſet 
foot ina city, where eternal diſcord prevailed be. 
| geveen the two orders of the ſtate, © That I have 
changed my condul in returning, does not proceed 
om any change in my opinion, but ſolely from the 
AI ntereſt of the public, which reduced me to it. The 
queſtion was not to reinſtate myſelf in Rome, but ta 
preſerve Rome itſelf, and to wreſt ber out of the 
bands of the Barbarians. And I ſhould he filend 
6 this inflant, and remain quiet, if the fame pub. 
lic intereſt did not oblige me to ſpeak. 5 lament 
Jour fate, Romans; I am ſenfible of its bijterne(s, - 


The Three FABI I, Kc. Mil. Trib. 
_ and ax ſexfible Fit as it is poſſib 


' indeed would not be moved with the ſad condition Aat. 
to which you are reduced? But I am ſtill more 387. 
affetied with that to which ſome are for panes 


you by the fatal counſel they | 5 you. How! 

abandon Rome, which gave us birth | To flifle in 
our hearts all love for our country: and what 
country, ye immortal Gods ! Why tben have we 
— 4 it out of the hands of the enemy But 
motives infinitely ſtronger ought 1 move you I 
mean thoſe of religion and the Gods. (a) T heir 


f Rome has appeared in theſe later times 


in fo diſtinguiſhed a manner, that it ought for ever 


to baniſh from our minds all. oblivion — neglets of 


divine worſbip. Do but PRONE all that bas hap- 
— to 'us of adverſe or pr for ſome-years 
and you will cen, that every thing bas 
= 5 with us, when ſubmiſtve and dutiful 40 
the Cod; and oy thing been N when 
| we deſpiſed them.” © 
After having repeated ſeveral examples, Ca- 
miku continues to this effect. (5) Having 


our eyes ſo many monuments of the good and evil 


orcafioned by our reſpect and contempt of divine 
do you perceive, "Romans, into what an 


worforp, 
abyſs of erimes, ſcarce eſcaped as we are from the 
* F our faults and misfortunes, we are now 

ing to plunge ourſelves ? We inbabit a city built 
in conſequence auſpices and auguries. © There is 
mn Cant of it, that is Fs not conſecrated by ſome reli- 


2 a) Tam evidens. numen 
hac tempeſtate rebus affuit \ 
Roman is, ut omnem negli- 
gentiam divini cultus exemp- 


tam hominibus putem. In- 
tpemini enim horum dein- 


ceps anporum vel ſecundas 


res, vel adverſas : invenietis 


- omnia proſpeye eyeniſſe ſe- 


quentibus Deos, adverſa ſ per- 


nentibus. . 


(9) Hze culti negleique 
numinis tanta monumenta in 


rebus humanis cernentes ec- 
quid ſentitis, Quirites, quan- 


tum vixdum ex naufragiis 


prioris culpæ cladiſque emer- 
gentes, paremus nefas ? 


gions 


2 


le h. Ad ebe 


befor 
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$lous ceremony. All our. general aſſemblies, wheve- 


in we elect magiſtrates, and tramſalt the affairs of 


the ſtate, have their peculiar- place, out "of wich | 


they cannot be legally held, Mo have not only days, 


| bis Places, fixed fer our welt folomn fecit. 


i 1 y- abandon, Romans. all this <oorfhip f tb, 


Geds, at well public as private? Mill you change 
oll theſe inſtitutions, as ancient, and ſome of | thaw 
more ancient than our city? "What u difference 


245 BY Qt 


earoveny peculiar to bis family!- © © + 


Ban, ſomebody. may. jar, that uecefnty obliges us 


te guit 4 ci autirei reduced to aſhes, and tg tale 
rade in, Fein, where we Gall find all convenien: 
Ges, without. bowing occaſion to haraſs the poor 
people- With: wert and axpences, which the are 
net capalle af /apperting.'- T his, Romans, 1 4 
vain pretext, a falſe allegation: Did act peur 
Tribunes make.you:the ſame prepe/al before the gr. 
nua ef the Gaul, and whilſt the city-was whole 


net te mention them, ſhould the Aigui and Valſci. 


à public and univerſal baniſbment? Why ſhould all 
of us together refuſe to do that in a general confla- 

gration, which each would do in his private tapa- 
dig, were bis houſe accidentally burnt down? + 


van per petual enexies, think fit 10 ſettle in this 


city hen you: have abaudaued it, would: you, ie 


ſhare your ſelves the pains of rebuilding your houſes, 
would you ſuffer them to become —— 
Faurſebves any hurg bers of Veit? Were it not let- 


ter, if the thing were not otherwiſe poſſible, is 


dwelt here in poor cottages, lite that of our foun- 
der, in the midſt of our houſhold-Gods, and the 
temples ſtill in being, than ta caudemm aur ſelves ta 


* 
: * 


2 


are ſaid do be inmumeradle, repaſs into lab ., 


Pay . 


* 
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nan mat found in digging the foundation , the 


Capitol, that the capital: of the: mond fbould. be | | 
zulilt. It is hers tlie tino Divinities,. Yauth and the 


Sad Terminus, in refuſing. ta remuve, Sgnified that 


the ſeat of an empire ſhould be eftabliſhag, *pbics 


have either: boungs nar end: iſt is berg. thoſe 


fared Placg 


may indeed," Romans, carry your ua, and 12 A. 
very aſewberes but can you'rarry thither the pror nt. 
 reffiois-of the. Gads, au the privileges they haus 
promiſed and attacheq-ta the aty of Rome Ii is 
bert that thaſe Gods declared, when the: head of 14 


1 Af the eternity of Rome, tho ire of 
Veſta, ani the bucklers unbich fal from hequent 


4 


are kept. In a word, it is to your continuance in 


this city, that the divine oracles have attached your 


glory, proſperity, and power. 


All theſe motiyes, eſpecially thoſe: of. religion, Liv. U "3 


ſtrongly affected the People. But a word pro- c, 55. 


Plut. in 
Camil. 


nounced without deſign entirely determined 


them. Some moments afterwards, a Centurion, p. 146 


who was returning with his company from du- 
ty, called out to him, who carried the enſign: 


Halt bere, and plant your colours: This is tbe beft | 


place for us to ſtay in. Both the Senate and 
People cried out unanimouſly, they accepted the 
omen; and that expreſſion uttered by chance, 
but turned into a preſage, had more effect than 


the moſt folid reaſons. Veii was no longer 


thought of ; and fo wonderful a change enſued 
in the minds of the People, that they mutually 
exhorted and encouraged each other to apply to 


the work, The public ſupplied them with tiles, 


and permitted them to take ſtone and other 
materials wherever they could find them. All 
began to build with great ardour, without regard 
bs to diſtrict or order, every one ſeizing ſuch 

lace as ſeemed either more commodious for 
baking, or moſt agreeable. This great preci- 


Ry 


pitation 


8 330 
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.pitation occaſioned no regard. to be. had either 
to the regularity of the ſtreets, or the diſpoſition 
of the houſes. - From whence it happened that 
the ancient ſewers (cloace) which at firſt only 
ran through the midſt of the ſtreets and public 


places, were afterwards under private houſes, 


which muſt have made them very unhealthy. 
In leſs than a year the whole city was rebuilt 
from the walls to the laſt houſe of the meaneſt 
Particular. e 

The l gave an houſe upon the | 
Capitol to Manlius, as à monument of ts v Vas, 
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Als ſeventh Book contains the ſpace + 
. of twenty-ſeven years, from the year 
2 a ee _— was — to the 
zar 393. The principal events are, the great 
beers. of Camillus, hs puniſhment of Manli- 
us thrown down from the Tarpeian rock, the 
Conſulſhip granted to the Plebeians, the inſtitu- 
tion of the games called Ludi Scenic, and dif- 
ferent victories over the Gauls. 


SECT, 5 


Fabius is cited to take his trial for having violated 
the law of nations in reſpełt to the Gauls. An 
exatF enquiry is made after the laws and treaties. 

The Volſci, Equi, and Hetrurians, arm againſt 
Rome. Camillus is declared Difator, - defeats, 
and triumphs. over all thoſe people. The cati- 
Zens, ſettled at Veii, are recalled to Rome. 
Four new tribes are inſtituted. Camillus termi- 
mates the war againſt. the Antiates with ſucceſs. 

Mar with the Volſci: they are defeated by the 
Didtator Coſſus. Manlius attempts to: make 

 bimſelf King. The Diflator impriſons him. The 

People murmur. Manlins is enlarged. He 

oh 8225 CEE - "as 
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& 
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tte Prople, condemned to dit, and thrown from 
* the Tarpeian rock. '; Obſervations upon the names 
of the Romans. „ $002 


II. 1.6. EE Y; in beginning} the foxch book of his 


C41, 


- hiſtory, owns, that the events which he 
has related from the foundation of Rome by 
Romulus to it 


moteneſs of times, which occaſions great obſcu- 
tity, as becuuſe in thoſe early ages there were 
few writings, the only faithful depoſitarich of 

facts, and that the little concerning them pre- 
ſerved either in the annals of the Pontiffs,. or in 
other monuments public or private, had in a 


gfeat meaſure been conſt by the flames at 


. the burning of Nome. The ſame hiſtorian adds, 
(a) that the facts he is going to relate from the 
rebuilding, and ini a manner ſecond birth of 

Rome, which will every day receive. new aug- 
mentations, will from thenceforth be much 
clearer and more certain. 5 


AR. 366. L. VaIEAIUs Por L100 IA, II. 
Ant. C. I.. VI III Vs, &c. 


Fazia , The Military Tribunes were no ſooner en- 
cited i tered upon office, than one of the Tribunes of 


tale his the People cited Q. Fabius to take his trial, for 


Fe, having put himfelf at che head of the Cluſini 
| alan the contrafy to the law of nations, when he was 
law of na- ſent embaſſador to the Gauls, His death, which 
ely that it was believed vo- 


c. 1.—5. luntary, ſpared him that trial. as. 


Liv. I. 6. Happeriod fo opPertith 


__ (a) Clartoradeincepreve- ciuſqus renate urbis, geſta = 
p. 145 — tioraque ab ſecunda origine domi militiæque exponen- 


147. velut ab ſtirpibus Iætius fera- tur. 


being taken by the Gauls, ad- 
mit great Altkellrkes as well in effect of the re- 


One 


S r - a . 


Pd 


PRI Por (662A, he Mn Te 343 
ue of the firſt cares of the magiſtrates af- AR. . 0 
tons, was tb "tnake a strict ſearch for the Ant. ©: | 
De! an 15 treaties: for many of chem were 10% 

he fitſt treaty between the Cartha- farch is 

rw 5 h Rotflans, dirs 0 Polybius has pre- made aher 

erved entire, was prior to the burning of Rome, 4 leur 
It is very probable, that the Pontiffs and ma- - w. 
giſtrates Mow ed into the Capitol as many as 

they could of the annals, books of feligion, and 
thoſe Which contained the cuſtoms and maxims 
of the commonyealth. Some of theſe laws, 
when collected together, were made public: 
but as for choſe which related to {acre things. 
and the Yell of the Gods, the Pontiffs re- 
ery the keeping of them to thetifſelyes, and 
the knowledge of them from the public, 
8 ih the view of holdin nf or minds of the thul-. 
titude in ſubjection, and of b havitg the greatet 
aſcendant over them. 


The People in the net; bound of Rome 2 e, | 
did not leave. her long in ng, Thee. 


Volſci, her ancient enemies, Arne with a, rale 


the reſolution entirely to e the Roman r - 


name. Advice alſo came by merchants, that gan- PX 
2 1 was in motion, and Preparing for © ar, de- 


But what 1 . moſt alarm 82 the news cared Die- 
of 1 the arming of the Latines and Hernici, who rarer, de. 
ever ſince the Battle near the lake of Regillæ, that / Taue and 
is to ſay, during an hundred years more or leſs, , 
had e rmly attached to the Romans. _—— 
In the midſt of ſo many ſubjects of terror, as 


it was evident that the Roman name was become 


1) 2s e of the Kings dle) hal he, engrowen on | 
and of the truelur thbles 4 pillarr crete in tht templur. 
been wwritten on braſs, and What could nt be found of 
fixed up in the Forum. The thoſe monuments, Was . 
treaties with ſeveral flates by memory. 
of TY te the cuſſem 55 the „ 


not 


— 8 
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AK. 366. not only hateful to the enemy, but contemptible 


Ant. C. amongſt the allies, recourſe was had to the uſual 


386. 


practice of Rome, and Camillus was declared 
Dictator, who appointed Servilius Ahala his ge. 
neral of the horſe. After having prohibited all 


near Rome; and with the third advanced againſt 
the Volſci near Lanuvium. They had taken the 


field with perfect aſſurance of conquering the 


Romans, whoſe troops they believed entirely 


cut to pieces at the battle of Allia, The name 


alone of Camillus ſtruck them with ſuch terror, 


that they kept cloſe in their camp, after having 
\ fortified it with ſtrong paliſades, and a fence of 
trees laid a-croſs, Camillus taking the advan- 
tage of a wind that blew directly upon the ene- 


my's camp, cauſed abundance of combuſtibles 


to be got ready. As ſoon as the ſun roſe, and 


the wind began to blow with violence, he made 
a falſe attack on the other fide, and gave the 


fignal to his troops. At that inſtant they poured 
an infinite number of flaming darts upon the 
intrenchments, which falling amongſt the trees 
heaped upon one another, ſet all immediately 


in a blaze. Moſt of the enemy periſhed either 
in the fire, or by the ſword. The Romans 
themſelves extinguiſhed the flames to fave the 
ſpoils, which Camillus abandoned to them: a 


- largeſs the more agreeable, as it was not expect- 
ed from a general, who had never ſhewn himſelf 


liberal before in reſpect to the ſoldiers. 


E 


15 


udiciary proceedings, buſineſs, and labour, he 
levied the troops, liſting even the old men who 
had any remains of ſtrength to ſerve. He then 
divided his troops into three bodies. The one 
he oppoſed to Hetruria, and poſted it in the 
territory of Veii: he made the ſecond encamp 


is Aﬀer 
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1 abe 45 8 
After this 73928 Camillus ravaged, the ene-A.R. 
= Je Themes, ct 24 the army of. the 38 
render ſelves, 7 
25 near the city of Bola, of 72 8 made 
1 e and _ medianely 0 to 
the aid of the e of Sutrium, whom, he ex- 
ted e e ul deen by be u Be 
they had 3 and on ſuch a ber conditi- 
ons, that they had been permitted to carry o 


Mil: Tyibs 85 


the Volſci to ſurs; 86. 


only their cloaths. He met them on bis way _ 


in that wretched condition, with their wives and 
children, who all in a body deplored their miſ- 
fortune to him. He 2 them, and made 
way frogs. advance without loſs of time, rightly 


ng the condition in which he ſhould + 


e the — In conſequence, he not only 
babe the whole territory of Sutrium without 
ing diſcovered, but was at the gates of the 
city, and had ſeized part of the walls, before 
the Hetrurians were l ized of his approach: 
for they had not , but had Pp iſperſed 
themſelves into the houſes, without any thoughts 
but of carouſing and diverting themſelves. They 
were ſo full of meat and wine, that moſt of them 
were not capable of flying, and either ſuffered 
themſelyes to be ſhamefully killed without de- 
fence, . or. ſurrendered. Fe ſtill more 
amefully.. Thus Sutrium was reſtored: before 
night, without having ſuffered any loſs or da- 
mage to its citizens; for the place bad been 
taken by capitulation, and not aſſault. 8 
Camillus, having terminated three wars in a 
ſhort time, entered Rome in triumph. A great 
number of Hetrurians, whom he had taken pris. 
ſoners, were led before his chariot: So conſide - 
rable a ſum was raiſed by the ſale of them, 
chat it ſufficed to — Ge _ the gold, 
Vor. II. | Z which 


„ 
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Which they had generbufly lent- the ſtate, and 
gold vaſes, inſcribed wirli the 


name of Camillus, were made, which were Placed 


in the chapel of Juno in the Capitol. 


The citi- 
Zens ſet- 


Such of the Veientes, Capenates, "A Faliſei, 
as had gone oyer to the Romans during the wars 
of which we have juſt ſpoke, were rewarded 
with the fleedom of the city, and lands were 
aſſigned thoſe new citizens. : 

Many particulars, to ſpare chetuſelves the ci6- 
ble of rebuilding their houſes, had” ſettled at 


tled at Vii i Veil, where they found them ready for their re- 


are rec 
ed to 
Rome. 


_ Expence z the Ædiles pblked' the 


ception. They were Turnmoned by a dectee of 


the Senate to return to Rome. (a) a firſt they 

made ſome difficulty in complying, and, 'as they 
believed themſelves: very. 5 — g, becauſe well 
united amongſt themſelves,” they atiſwered in a 


tone that Raue to brelthe revolt. The Senate 
fixed à time for their return, upon pain -of death 


to ſich as diſobeyed. The 
ſonal, awed them into N 
lied. 4 
: The buildings in che mean time advanced 
coßliderably, becauſe tlie ſtate was at part of the 
forward 


lan; become per- 
on; 


4 6 
* 
p * 


exceedingly, and particulars urged by neceſſity, 


gave themſelves no relaxation. Before the end 
of the year, the whole was Stock and the 
new city entirely finiſhed. ' 80 time after the 
Capitol was alſo repaired. | 


Et prims tremitus faire” * den be des 


aſpernantium imperium. Dies univertis ſingulos metu fuo 


deinde præſtituta, capitaliſ- Eee nn fecit. 
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c y alle were nib Pu new 
tribes in- 
_ n . ebe TESTES 
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The war with the e yho ani 5 
Wi by the Latines, gave Rome ſome. alarm. Camille 
ut the name — of, Camullus, who Was this % , 
year in office, calmed, K Apprchenſions. with the 
very- body ſaid: 66 That ha d he been A private Antiates 


* perſon, would have = neceſſary to Baue. 
5 created. him Dictator; and his collegues de- 6.—10, 
t ben in caſe, of war, he was capable 

* of. 9 thing alone; that theß 

Gs were reſolved to ſubmit, their authority entirely 
to his; and that they did not believe it any 
9 ae 2 ot their dignity, to give; place to 

ce that of a collegue ſo much their ſuperior. 
The Senate gave the Military Tribages great 
praiſes. Camillus, on his ſide, confounded at a 
conduQ ſo much for his honour, and ſo rare an 
example of love for the public good, expreſſed 
his acknowledgment in the ſtrongeſt terms. He 
laid, „ That ſo diſtinguiſhed a favour - of the 

« Roman people, who ſeemed to confer a fourtg 
PDictatorſhip upon him, the advantageous 
judgment of ſo venerable a body as the Se- 
nate, and eſpecially the unanimous concur- 

| £2. „ rence 
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« rence of his illuſtrious collegues in, reſigning 
« their authority to him, were an heavy bur: 


4 then highly difficult for him to ſupport. That 


=_ he ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavours, by add- 
ing new care and zeal to all he had hitherto 


ac done, to exceed himſelf, in order to anſwer 


7 worthily the expectations ko wa in his fa- 


. „our. That as to the war with the Antiates, 


<< there was more noiſe and menace than danger 
« in it: that however, though he was perſuaded 


4 50 was Ger ecke to fear, he believed it ne- 


' ſhould be neglected, 


+ Thar Rome was — object of the envy and 
4 hatred of all her neighbours : that therefore 


* ee required. that ſeveral armies ſhould 


ſet on foot under different generals. He 
e ear aſſigned each of his coll their 
province, and kept Valerius with himſelf. They 
all promiſed to acquit themſelves well of their 
duty. Valerius, in particular declared, “ That 


* he ſhould confider Camillus as his Dictator, 
4c and ſubmit to his orders as his General of the 


„ Horſe.” The Senators were ſeized with joy 


and admiration, gave Camillus and his 5 — 5 
the higheſt praiſes, and cried out, That (a) the 


« Commonwealth would never have occaſion 
<« fora Dictator, if Magiſtrates like them were 


always in office,” ſo perfectly united amongſt 


** then hives, ſo equally ready to obey or com- 
«< mand; and much more inclined to divide their 


„ own glory with their collegues, than to arro- 


5 „te chat of mere 'eellegues' to themſelves. 1 


n Nec Diaatore e juxtà paratos, e 
opus fore reipublice; fi tales conferentes potius in medi- 
viros in magiſtratu ba um, e ex communi ad 
tam concordibus junctos ani- fe tra Liv. # 
mis, Pe en, we: r = 
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Camila 
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Camillus and Valerius ſet out for. Satricum, A. R. 2694 
the rendez vous of the encmy's troops. Then. C. 
army of the Antiates was compoſed not only of3%3- = 


the Volſcian youth; but af a great number of the 
Latines and Hernici. The ſight of ſo numerous 
a body, ſtruck the Roman ſoldiers with terror 
and trouble. The Centurions immediately car- 
_ ried the news of that diſcouragement to Camil- 
lus, and told him, That the troops had armed 
« without ardor; that they had quitted | the 
camp flowly and with reluctance; that they 
s had even been heard, complaining, that they 
e vwere marching to a battle where they were to 
4 fight one againſt an hundred: that they were 
« not capable of ſuſtaining the charge of ſo 
« great a multitude if they were unarmed, and 


* 


“ much leſs armed as they were. i ee ai 
Camillus immediately mounted on horſeback, 
and riding through the ranks; Soldiers, ſaid he, 
what means this ſadneſs and languor, whith I never 
knew before amongſt you ?. ' Have you, forgot the 
enemy, yourſelves and me? What are the enemy, but 
perpetual matter for your valour and glory? Aud 
are not you on the contrary the ſame (not to. mention 
the taking of Falerii, Veii, and the entire defeat of 
the Gauls in our country, after they had made tbem- 
ſelves maſters of it) who lately under my command 
obtained three victories over theſe very Volſci, Aqui 
and Hetrurians? Do you not know that I am your 
general, becauſe I give the fignal as Military Tri- 
bune, and not as Diftator * I defire no extraordi- 
nary authority in commanding you, and you ought to 
conſider nothing in me befides myſelf. The Diftator-. 
ip added nothing to my courage, no more than ba- 
niſoment abated it. We are then all of us the ſame + 
aud as we. bring with us the ſame things in all re. 


pes to this as to former wars, we have reaſon to 
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cat he ordered che enſtgn 
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Then Kees the ſignal, he leapt ind his 
horſe; and taking hold of the next enſiꝑn bearer, 
he pulled him along with Him towards the che. 
my. As ſoon as the ſotdiers ſw Camiſtas;: note 
withſtanding his Eee e, ad Vaneitgg cowards 
the enemy, they pu forward all together, 

ng but, Lat us\folle our genrral. Some fay, 
to e brech amongſt 
the enemy, and that the firſt line made extra- 
ordinary efforts to fetover it? The Antiates 
could not fuſtain ſo rude à charge, and much 
leſs the dreadful fight of Camiſſus. Wherever 
he went, he carried terror long wick Him; 
which appeared evidenely; when he repaired tb 
his den win wing; that had beet {4 ————— 


-viet Hogs.” 1 * fea 
— * was no er d ubtfol: but chr altitude 
of the enemy retarded their — hr, and the Ro- 
man ſoldiery, already fatig oe by 3 long => 


tude battle, could ub; Ny 


dreadful a Naughter. A ebene ſtorm pie 
with a great rain, very opportunely came on to 


| ſeparate the two armies, and put à ſtop to the 


der rather than the victory. The retreat was 
founded, and the night that "followed it, termi- 


nated the war without putting the Romans to 
any further trouble. For the Latines uncl Her- 


nici left the Volſci, and returned home, with 
the ſhame of having undertaken 4 weak enter- 
prize, to which the ſucceſs: had been anſwera- 
ble. The Volſci ſeeing themſelves abandoned 


dy” thoſe, whoſe aid ane" forces had induced 


them 


M. Egz1vs' Camus; &c. Ml. /Trib. 


themſelves up within the walls of Satricum. 
Camillus followed them cloſe, and togk that place 
by aſſault. WOO | 


Camillus intended to form the ſiege of An- 


tium. che capital of the Volſci, which had excited 


this war, and he would undoubtedly have ſue- 


ceeded init: but a more preſſing oecaſion called 


him elſewhere. He flew! to the aid of wo al- 


lied cities, (1) Sutrium and N 
the Hetrurians were almoſt in poſſeſſion, 
Ide Romans, ſeeing their tranquillity reſtored, 


: barriers of Rome: on the fide © authors of the revalt. That 
of Hetruria, and the keys of General, though vittorious on 


that country. The latter bad all fides this campaign, out of 
ſurrendered to the Hetrurians, medeſiy decline" the bonour of 


them!to take arms, quitted their camp, and 2 G 
Bt. C. 
39% ns 


before Comillus arrived; the aà triumph, which, be could not 


inhabitants being better af- ſhare with collagues, to whoſe 
- ftaed to the Het urians than moderation and . deference he 


Romans :- fr which reaſon wwas ſo much obligtd for dex 


"when be 


i At 
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ur took it 'nowo by" ſerving it. | 
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17 This year "is remarkable for a very im 
the Þ ed GE war abroad, and a ſtill more « very imper- 
They are dition at hbme. The latter aroſe, where there 
N was no room to apprehend it, that is to ſay from 
tor Co as, Manlius, the famous Parrician, who had diftin»- 
; Lare 6. 3 himſelf by his extraordinary merit upon 
11, 13. ſo many occaſions,” To put a ſtop to his cri- 
minal deſigns, it was thought proper to have re- 
courſe to the ſovereign authority of a Dictator; 
but the war with the Volſci, whom the Latines 
and Hernici ſupported, was made the 'protext 
for it. A. Cornelius Coffus was created, who 
me T. Quintivs Skin his General o the 
horſe. ; 

Though the Dictator ſaw that- he mould he 
ruder conflicts to ſuſtain at home than in the 
field; however, whether the war required diſ- 

teh, or he was willing to add new weight to 
the Dictatorſhip by a victory and triumph, he 
made his troops march to the country of omp- 
tinus, where he had received advice that tho 
enemy were to aſſemble. 

_ » Beſides the diſguſt, which the wars, that re. 
gularly recur almoſt every year, muſt give the 
reader, he muſt be at ſome loſs, ſays Livy, to 

conceive how the Equi and Volſci, notwith- 
ſtanding ſo many loſſes and defeats, are always. 
in a condition to ſet ne armies on foot. They 
muſt either have had extremely great numbers 
of age to bear arms, in order to ſopply ſo many 
levięs, or thoſe levies were not always made out 
af the ſame body, hut out of different bodies 
of the ſame nation. - Beſides which, we muſt re- 
Member, that * theſe people, as well as 


dhe | 
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che Romans, every citizen was a ſoldier, Hor AR. 376. 
ever that were, the army of the Volſci in queſ- 33 1 
tion was very numerous, without including the 3* 
Latines and Hernici, and ſeveral other People, 
who. had joined them. 

The Dictator being arrived near the enemy, 


and having formed his camp, by the fed | 
_ prayers and: ſacrifices, and according to cuſtom 

conſulted the Gods by auguries and ' auſpices. 
| Early the next day, before he gave battle, he 
harangued his troops in few words. Soldiers, 
ſaid he, be IO FI _ Fay Gods or their 
interpreters any thing of the future, Every 
: 3 — our good ſucceſs. Proceed therefore to 
battle, as weil aſſured of conqueſt :* In order 10 
which, lay down your javelins at your feet,” and 


armed. only with your ſwords, expets the enemy's at- . 8 
tack without moving in the leaſt from your ground. = 


When they have diſcharged their darts, —— aduunce 
againſt you, then let your ſwords glitter in their 
eyes, and come immediately to blows; and let each 
man remember,. that the Gods are our CAN 
an ſend us on to battle. i 
Hle afterwards ordered nden to hold the | 
hank ith readineſs, and as ſoon as the battle-began, 


do charge the enemy in flank, and put them into 


1 His directions were | ng EXE- 
cute 

The enemy, nk conkited An in heir 
number, began the battle 2 and quitted it 
in the ſame manner. After having raiſed: their 
firſt cries, diſcharged: — darts, and ſhewn 
ſome ardor at firſt, as ſoon as they came to cloſe 
fight, and to engage man to man, they could 


not _ the charge of the Romans, who with 

| 0 Ig ng with fire, and ſword in hand, at- 
them with incredible impetuoſity. The 

firſt, ling. was ſoon — 3 — the — 
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12 E ge. the diſorder of their trueps 
a ſhort teſiſtance the flight became m_ 
The Dk — purſued them Gl night w 
er. The camp of the Volſci was — . 
plundered. The Dictator abandoneil the 
— ils to the ſoldiers, except the priſoners. 
Moſt « them were Latines and:Hernici, and of 
the families, which evidently ſhewed, 
that they had taken arms by the conſent of 
their arts: It was alſo diſcovered, that the in- 
habitants of ell and mms had m__ in 
this. war. 8 | 
The Bickator kept bets ur Si in badi 
ves, not doubting but the People would be for 
turning their arms againſt the revolted allies: 


but a mare urgent danger recalled him to Rome. 
n This Was . fut of my Tan I Banz. 
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ry br 85 — kar who. — Kiko — 
5 8 Geditiontfo frequently in Rome, had almoſt all 
af them been Plebeians, who had ſcarce any 
other merit than that of knowing how to ſet on a 
populace, ho are always the dupes of thoſe 
that-undertake to flatter them. ln was a 
Patrician, of one of the moſt: nden houſes 
of R He had been Conſul, and had ac- 
quir very great reputation by many glorious 
explons, and in particular by the ſignal 
ſervice he had dont ot country in ſaving the 
Capitol, hen upon the point of being taken 
by the Gauls. N —— and jealouſy, 
which Manhus: ſuffered 10 tak root in his heart, 
vortupted all dis A Funes, and entirely 
futhed his glory. 10 2 
Camillus had gained tuo ron victories over 
the n he Or Who Ware ” 
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| defpiled all the teſt of the Norman 
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| 2 other occaſions; the 


flce, either as Pictator, or Military Tribune. 
even when hel was no more than Tribune, 


and chief, and deemed it for their honbur to re- 
high a degree of glory in a main whom he bea 


— ory — of it than hnſt lf. In 
— 


effect of 


his haughtineſs and — 


Only: Camillus, whom his virtues, ſervices, and 


the: honours with which they had beenirewartied; 


excited his jealouſy; and tortured his pride. He 
was enraged to ſee him always in the higheſt au⸗ 
thority, always at the head of the armies, and 
attained to ſuch an height of greatneſs, that, ſaid 
he; he treats eventhoſe, created with powet, 
to his own; not as his coll but officers and 
ſubſtitutes to execute his orders: However, ad- 


his collegues conſidered him as their ſuperior 


3 345 
greateſt captain A-R. 370. 
i During the firſt ebene 

new birth Tes ec he had always been in bb 


25 _ his orders. Manlius could not ſuffer ſo 


ded he, to judge rightly of things, Cum would 


ns ber have been able to rtcover Nome dut of the bam 
of the enemy, if I had not firſt ſaved-'the Cup 
and citadel. He attacted the Gauls at unawares, 
and whilſt engroſſed by the bopes f peate, they 
thought of nothing ſo little as fighting : Whereas 1 
tepulſad them with their arms in thiir'bands, and 


at a time. anben they were almoft maſters of the Cu. 


biol. In finepavery ſoldier "who ronquered with bimk 


bas a right io ſhare e eee 
claim the leaſt part in mine. 


1 m1 cas 
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envy inſpires. When men are for 'engrofling 
certain advantages or qualitios to them̃ſelves, 
they deſtre that none ſnould iave them in the 


ſame degree. All compariſons that cover and 
ſuppreſs the ditinction they are fond of, are 


BY 


painful | 


5 a ; 3 
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AA. . p to them. And the heart is ſecretly af. 
. fifted with having rivals and competitors in 
382 things, by the luſtre of which it is for . 
| all regard to itſelf alone. This” vice, thoug 
common enough, is avowed- by nobody, becaufe 
there is an unworthineſs and meanneſs in a that 
even pride cannot but be aſhamed of. yh 
As Manlius did not believe himſelf ſo anc 
8 conſidered by the Senators as he deſerved, he 
threw himſelf i into the party of the People. He 
entered into a very great union with the Tribunes. 
He ſpoke contemptuouſly of the Senate, and 
| Battered the multitude? Prudence was no longer 
the (a) guide of his actions, but popular air and 
the breath of the crowd. In a word, he choſe 
rather to have a great than a good reputation. 
But the queſtion was to propoſe ſome advantage 
to the multitude, that — bait to attract | 
and ſeduce them. The other leaders of ſediti- 
on had employed the Agrarian laws: that is to 
ſay, they propoſed the diſtribution of a certain 
portion of the lands c — from the enemy 
amongſt the poorer people. This method did 
not ſeem ſufficient to Manlius; and the ſituation 
in which the People then were, ſupplied him with 
another, which he judged more ſuitable to his 
deem. 1208 
Aa city being been u every one had 
been obliged to rebuild his houſe ; and in con- 
ſequence perſons-of moderate circumſtances be- 
ing under the neceſſity of expences, often ruinous 
even to the rich, had contracted abundance of 
debts. The Roman laws in reſpe& to debtors 
Were exceſſively rigorous. : They allowed the 
exacting of enormous intereſt: and when the 
debtor became inſolvent, - by the decree of a 


- (a) Jam auri, non conſilio ferri, geg \magne malle 
dam 5 — tie, 


judge 


r nie * 22 
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judge he was put into the hands of his creditor, A. K. 370: 

who. thereby acquired almoſt the ſame power Aut. C. 
over him, as a maſter had over his ſlave. Man- 382. 
ius therefore believed, that he could not take a 
more effectual method to conciliate the multi- 

tude entirely to his views, than by endeavour- 

ing to eaſe them of ſo heavy a yoke: Ac- 
cordingly after (a) having formed a conſiderable 
party by, his flattering diſcourfes, he ſoon added 

actions highly for the yy of 'the People in ap- 
pearance, but really ſeditious, when conſidered 

by the motives from whence they proceeded. _ 
One day ſeeing a Centurion, who had diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf 'by a great number of exploits 
in war, in the hands of his creditor, to whom 
he had been adjudged, he ran with his uſual 
train to the middle of the Forum, and after hav- 
ing inveighed againſt the pride of the Senators, 
and the cruelty of the uſurers, deplored the mi- 
ſery of the People, and expatiated upon the 
merit of a warrior who ſo little deſerved ſuch'a 
fate: It would be highly in vain, added he, that 
the Capitol and citadel were preſerved by this arm, 
if I ſuffered my fellow citizen and companion in 
war lo be made a flave, and to be laid in irons, ex- 

poſed to as great evils as if be had been taken pri- 
. foner by the victorious Gauls. At the ſame time 
in the preſence of the whole People, he paid 
the Centurion's debt, and ſet him at liberty. 

It is eaſy to judge what a man in ſuch a caſe 
was capable of ſaying and _— for his bene- 
factor. He prayed, he conjured the Gods and 
men to reward Manlius, his deliverer, and the 
father of the Roman people, as he deſerved, 
Fe ſhewed the wounds he had received in the 
(a) Non jam orationes mo- eadem, qua mente ferent in - 
do Manlii, ſed facta popula - tuenti, erant. Liv. 
1 in ſpeciem, tumultuoſa - | 


305. 
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382. 


thoſe that ſucceeded it. And, after having re- 


lated in what manner his. debts, contracted for 


— 


indiſpenſible 'pccafions, had plunged him into 
the greateſt mistortunes in el el the. umu. 
lation of intereſt upon intereſt, he concluded 
with ſaying: “ That it was to Manlius he was 


«indebted that he now ſaw the ſun, the city, 


and his fellow. citizens. That it was from his 
« goodneſs he held all that a ſon holds from 


. lis father. | That he devoted his perſon and 
Vall that remained to him of blood or life to 


his ſervice. That all the ties, by which he 


was united to his country, his houſhold- 


Gods public or private, all attached him from 


40 thencefarth entirely to him alone. 


The Peggle, animated by theſe diſcourſes, 
were entirely devoted to him, whom they con- 
Here m . 10 0 0 72 
action At! more capable than all that pre- 
geded it, rn ardour, and making 
the multitude adere him. He gauſed an eſtate, 
which was the principal part of his patrimony. 


2 


to be ſold publicly : In order, Ramans, ſaid he, 


that 1 may nat ſuffer any of you, whilſt I have 
any ibing left, io he adjudged to your creditors, and 


made ſlaves, This laſt ſtroke tranſported the 


multitude to ſuch a degree, that they ſeemed 
ready to follow the aſſertor of their liberty into 
2 extremes he ſhould think fit to lead 
: wok * | 


The Senators SAT | undoubtedly have mn 


it highly difficule to attack Manlius, his actions 
had ſo ſpecious and ſhining an outſide, if he 


had not ſupplied them wich means of a different 
nature. He had the raſnneſs to ſay in the aſ- 
ſemblies, which he held in his own hauſe, that 


_ the. Senavors had appropriate tlic Seng tene! 
$5 | 4 N a 1. 4 ws or 
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for the payment of the Gauls to their own uſe, A. A. 
as well as that which they had found in their Ane. 
camp; that they concealed great treaſures ich 382 
belonged to the public; and that if they could 
be diſcovered, they would ſuffice for diſcharg - 

ing all the debts of the People. All thoſe who - 
heard him, pleaſed with ſo grateful an hope, 
demanded where a theft of that importance was - 
kept. As he had nothing poſitive to anſwer, 
he amuſed them with a general promiſe, to diſ- 
cover the whole at a proper time. Nothing 
elſe from thenceforth employed the People's 

thoughts; and it appeared, that if the fact was 
confirmed by enquiries into it, Manlivs's credit 
would have no bounds : but on the contrary, 'if 
the accuſation was found to be groundleſs, he 
would be entirely diſgraced, and loſt even in the 
ſenfe of the People. 
It is very probable that the  veutniigjits: 
which might give ſome colour and pretext for 
this calumny of Manlius, in accuſing the Sena- 

tors of hiding the gold of the Gauls, (for thoſe 
are the terms; theſauros Gallici auri ocruſtare BL. 5.6. 50. 
Patribus) is what Livy relates in the preceding 
book, that the gold which had been taken from 
the Gauls had been placed under the pedeſtal of 
J upiter s ſtatue: aurum, quod Gallis ereptum 
erat ſub Jovis ſella poni juſſum. 

Things were in this ſtate, when the Dictator, 
recalled by the Senate, arrived at Rome. The | 
next morning early he repaired to the Forum, 
attended by all the Senators, and having aſcend · 

cd the tribunal, ordered a Lictor to cite Man- 
lius before him: Manlius, ons þ apprized his 
partiſans, that the moment conflict ap- 
proached, advanced with a numerous train. 
On the one ſide was ſeen the Senate, and on 
the other the — each i in a manner ready 
to 


755 


350 A, 'Maxt1vs, &. Mil. Trib, 
AR. 370. to attack the other, and waiting the orders of 
Ant. C. their reſpective leader. The Dictator, without 

2entering into any other diſcuſſion, interrogated 
Manlius my upon the ſingle fact of the trea - 
ſures which he accuſed the Senators of conceal- 
ing. He ordered him to name thoſe who miſ- 
applied the public money in ſo criminal a man- 
ner: and, in caſe he failed to do ſo, he declared 
that he would commit him to priſon as a ſe- 

. ditious perſon, and a falſe accuſer. 
The queſtion was difficult for Manlius to an- 
ſwer. He replied to it in a very artificial man- 

ner, uſing evaſions to elude its force, endea- 
vouring to throw duſt and confound his hearers, 
and eſpecially to render his enemies odious. He 
began with diſcovering the artifice of the Se- 
nate, in making a war the pretext for cre- 
ating a Dictator, whilſt their real deſign was to 
employ the terrible authority of that office a- 
gainſt him and the People. He afterwards 

uſtified himſelf in reſpect to points upon which 
he was not queſtioned. You are offended, ſaid 
bes, addreſſing himſelf to the Dictator and Se- 
nators, at the numerous train with which I am 
. ſurrounded, Why don't you take part of it from 
me by your beneficence, in paying the debts of ſome, 
being bound for others, and in. relieving the mi- 
ſeries of the People out of your abundance ® But 
what do J ſay? There is no occaſion for applying 
your own in this manner. Only deauf3 from the 
principal what you bave received in intereſt, and 
from thenceforth you will ſee me no. better attended 
than another. But wherefore, you may ſay, am { 
the only one to take care of the citizens? I can on- 
bs anfwer, as I ſhould were I aſked, why I was 
the only one to ſave the, Capitel ana citadel? ¶ then 
gave. all the citizens in general ſuch aid as was in 
my power, and I now do the ſame in reſpet? 10 
| | PDãQarticulars. 


7 


A. Marr rus, &c. Mil. Tiib. 


particulars. As to the treaſures which you conceal, A Vo. 
f 929 1t 3 AY 


* 
4 


why da you aſt me what you know yourſelves ? 


is perhaps becauſe you have taten your meaſures ſo 
well, as not to apprebend being diſcovered. (a) The 
more you inſt upon my detefiing your legerdemain, 
the more I fear, that you are ſure of impoliy it not- 
withſtanding the niceſt obſervation, Therefore it. is 


351 


362. 


not me, that ſhould be compelled 'to diſcover the thefts 
you have committed; but you, that ought to be obliged 


o bring them to light. ene 
The Dictator would not ſuffer the change to 
be put upon him. He commanded him to ex- 
plain himſelf clearly, without evaſions; and, 
upon his refuſal, ordered him to be carried to 
| pe. Manlius, ſeeing himſelf ſeized by the 


ctator's officer, omitted nothing to make the 


People riſe in his defence. He invoked all 
the Gods that inhabited the Capitol, imploring 
them to aid him who had ſo couragiouſly de- 


fended them. How! ſaid he, Hall the band 


that has preſerved your temples from the fury of 
tbe Gauls be diſpraced with vile chains? The 
| Whole people were in deſpair. (4) What they 

ſaw and heard penetrated them with the moſt 
lively affliction. But always ſubmiſſive to legal 
authority, that ſame People trad preſcribed 
bounds to themſelves, through which they da- 


red not break; and the authority of the Bicta- 
tor held them in ſuch reſpect, that neither the 


Tribunes of the People, nor the People them- 
ſelves in their collective body, ſcarce ventured 


(a) Quo magis argui præ- tientiflima juſti imperii civi- 
ſtigias jubetis veſtras, ed plus tas fecerat: nec adverſus di- 


vereor ne abſtuleritis obſer- Ratoriam - vim aut Tribun: : 


yantibus etiam oculos. Lid. Plebis, aut ipſa Flebs ttol- 
(5) Noullias nec oculi nec lere oculos aut hiſcefe àude- 


aures indignitatem ferebant. bang. Liv. 1 
Sed invicta fibi quzdam pa 
Vol. II. A'S : -:-« 
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— 
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fo raiſe their eyes from the ground, or to 0 

their mouths in his preſence. In other 9 
they ſhewed all the ſigns. of the moſt ſenſible 
grief. Great part of the People put on mourn- 
ing habits; and many of them let their * hair 
and beards grow, which was not uſual but in 
the greateſt calamities. The gates of the priſon 
5 3 beſieged perpetually by clouds of perſons 
ow ſorrow manifeſt in UE, faces and whole 

Yearance. _ 

Phe Dictator triump ed op the Volſci; ; 
BP, his triumph drew upon him; more hatred | 
than glory. It was publicly talk ed, 79 — 
* he had acquired it in 2 city, not in 
c army: that he deR mphed over. 4 citizen, 75 | 
c over the enemies of Rome; and that All thet 
«© was wanting to adorn By triumph, was to 
c have Manſius dra; 78G in chains before his 


A chariot.” Every thing tended to an imme- 


Se People 


murmur. 


diate. revolt, T'o. mollity the People, the Se- 
nate became liberal an beneficent on a ſudden, 
and appointed a colony of two thouſand citizens 
to be ſent to Satricum, aſſigning each of them 
two acres and an half of land. As the largeſs 
was very moderate in itſelf, confined NN 
number, and beſides was conſidered” as a bait 
offered to the People for betraying Manlius, the 
remedy, inſtead of appealing the ſedition, only 

avated and enflamed it; eſpecially when 
the abdication of the Dictatorſhip by Coflus had 
rid the People of their fears, ſet their tongues 
at liberty, and pramirted them to . their 
complaints freely. | 
Voices were then heard. publicly in the midſt 
of the multitude, reproaching the OF, with 


0 1 Suppoſes 7 ere, dat which i is ; contrary 10 the ** 


the Romans did not wer on 'of Varro and Halbe authors. 


Dir beards long at this tine! 


ingraticde 


a) ; W NLTUS, cc. MI Trib. 353 
8 xtide ro their defenders, for whom As at A. R. 350 


ing 
firſt expreſſed exceeding zeal, and afterwards Ant- C. 0 
bach; abandoned them in the time of danger; 2 . 


wüde Caſſius and Mælius, whoſe fervices they 
had rewarded, by giving them up to the hatred  . 
of their enemies. That they treated their pro- FN 
tectors like victims, who are only fattened to 
have their throats, cut. How / ſaid they, Could 
a 275 an, of Conſular dignity deſerve ſuch a pumſh- 
ment for not anf /wering as the Dictator thought pt? 
Suppe 2 what he had advanced was falſe, 5 there 
fore that he could not make a good rephy: was ever 
| ſlave puniſhed with chains and priſons for a tie? How 
came you not to call to mind that night, which was 
almoſt become the eternal night of the Roman name? 
Why did you not repreſent to yourſelves the Gauls, 
climbing up to the top of the Capitol, and Manlius 
 bimſelf, ſuch as you ſaw him with his arms in his 
hands, covered with Mood and fweat, and defend- 
ing Jupiter himſelf from the fury of the Barbari- 
ans? (a) Do you believe that a few meaſures of 
meal are a ſufficient reward for the preſerver of 
bis comtry ? And bim, whom you have almoſt pla- 
ced amongſt the Gods, whom you have at leaſt 
equalled with Fupiter by the firname of Capitoli- 
nus; can you ſuffer that the ſame man ſhould now 
be laid in chains, thrown into a dungeon, and live 
only in expeftation of death from the hands of an 
 executioner ? One man then has ſufficed for pre- 
ſerving you all; and all of you together are not 
fu ficient to extricate that one out of danger. 


(a) Selibriſae farris gratiam bris ene earnificis ar- 
ſervatori patriæ relatam ? &, bitrio ducere animam? Adeo 


quem prope cœleſtem, cog- in uno omnibus ſatis auxilii 
nomine certe Capitolino Jovi fuiſſe: nullam opem in tam 
parem fecerint, eum pati multis uni eſſe, Li. 


vinctum i in carcere, in tene- 5 e 
n 5 AS2-:: The 


354 8. Cox. MaruG1nzNs1s, &c. Mil. Trib. 
A.R. * The mutineers now paſſed not only the day, 
2 but even the night round the priſon, and mena- 
— u , ced to break down the gates. The Senate choſe 
. diſcharged to grant them that of their own accord, 
out of pri- which they were upon the point of taking by 
Jon. . force, and cauſed Manlius to be ſet at liberty. 
But by that timorous policy, inſtead of appeaſ- 
ing the ſedition, they only gave it an Head. 
About the ſame time the Latines and Herni- 
ci, and the citizens of the colonies of Circeit 
and Velitrz, arrived at Rome, to juſtify them- 
| ſelves in reſpect to the war with the Volſci, and 
to demand that their priſoners ſhould be put in- 
to their hands, in order to their being puniſhed 
according to their own- laws. This was not 
complied with: but the Romans expreſſed their 
anger moſt ſenſibly in reſpect to the inhabitants 
of the two colonies, becauſe being Roman citi- 
zens they had formed the criminal deſign of 
attacking their country. Not only what they 
demanded in reſpect to their priſoners, was re- 
fuſed; but, which was not done in regard to 
the allies, they were given to underſtand in the 
name of the Senate, that they ſhould- quit the 
city directly, and remove themſelves from the 
ſight of the Roman people, left the right of 
embaſſadors, eſtabliſhed for ſtrangers not citi- 
zens, ſhould not protect their priſons. 


A. R. 37 1. Ser. CoxxELIus Maruciensss III. 
381. P. Varervs Porirus II. 


M. Furius CAMILLUS VI, &c. 


Manlis Diviſions were renewed more warmly than 
reue aus his ever the beginning of this year. Manlius held 
ges. aſſemblies night and day in his houſe with the 
principal Plebeians. On one ſide the 185 


8. Con. MAL UG1NENs1s, &c. Mil. Trib. 355 
he had received exceedingly exaſperated a ſpirit A. R. 351. 


little accuſtomed to ignominy : on the other, 
what rendered him more bold and haughty than 
ever, was to ſee, that the Dictator had not da- 
red to proceed againſt him, as Cincinnatus had 


done in reſpect to Mzlius, and that even the 


whole Senate, not being able to hold out any 
longer againſt the diſcontent and menaces of the 
people, had ſeen themſelves reduced to ſet him 
at liberty. Inflamed and animated by theſe 
motives, he perſiſted continually in inſpiring the 
People with the ſame ſentiments. How long, 
ſaid he to them, 0:1] you be ignorant of your own 
ſtrength, of which nature has not thought fit that 
beaſts themſelves ſhould be ignorant?  Reckon at 
leaſt your own number, and that of your adverſa- 
ries : though however, were the number equal, you 
would undoubtedly engage with more valour for your 
liberty, than they to ſupport their unjuſt ſway. As 
many clients as there are of you to one pairon, ſo 
many will you be to each of your enemies, in the ap- _ 

 proaching- conflict. Shew only the war, and you will 
bave peace. Let them ſee that you are prepared te 
mate a good defence, and they will immediately grant 
you what you demand. You muſt all together either de- 
termine to be bold in undertaking, or reſolve each in 
particular to ſuffer the utmoſt injuries. How long will 
Jo fix your eyes upon me? I will not be wanting to 
any of you: but do not ſuffer me to be made in- 
capable of ſerving you, Myſelf, your protector, 
diſappeared, when your enemies thought fit to have 
it fo. What ought I not to fear, ſhould they be- 
come more bold in reſpect to me? Muſs I expect 
the unhappy fate of Caſſius and Melius * Jou are 
ſhocked at the thought : you are in the right, and 
I hope the gods will avert ſuch a misfortune far 
from me. But thoſe gods will not deſcend from 
e Aag TCeauen 
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A. R 371. heaven on my account. They muſt inſpire yon 1% 
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remove ſuch dangers from me, as they have me. to 
defend Fu in war againſt barbarous enemies, and 
in peace againſt unjuſt citizens. 'Shall your . diſ- 
putes with the Senate always terminate in your 


ſubmjtting to the yoke? (a) It is not becauſe that 


| diſpoſition is natural to you: it is the habit 


of ſuffering them to ride you, which they have 
made their right, and turned into 'a kind of inbe- 
Titance. Accordingly, whence is it that you are 


fo bold ant couragious againſt the enemy. abroad, 


and jo ſoft and timorous againſt thoſe at home, if 


it be not becauſe you believe yourſelves obliged to 
fight with your whole force for command and do- 
minion with the former, and make but feeble at- 
tempts againſt the latter in defence of your liberty? 


And yet, notwithſtanding your timidity, and that 


ef yrur chiefs, whether through ſuperiority of 
Nirengib or your good fortune, you have hitherto 


always obtained what you demanded. It is now 
time to undertake greater things. Try what your 
good fortune will do for you, ſupported by my zeal, 
of which you have already made ſufficiently hapyy 
experience. You will find leſs - difficulty in giving 
the Senators a maſter, than it has coſt you to de- 
fend yourſelves againſt them, whilſt A; have bad 


Power to lord it over you. © Diftators and Conſuls 


muſt be aboliſhed, if you would heve the People 


raiſe their heads. Unite therefore with me. Pre- 
vent debtors from being proſecuted according to the 


 rigour of the laws. I declare myſelf the (b) Pa- 
rron and Protector of the People; names which my 


fa) Nec lr natura ifi Hit. Vos, ſi quo inügai ma- 


: tum yobis eſt; ſes uſu- poſ- gis imperii honoriſye nomine 


ſidemini. veſtrum appellabitis duoem, 
(5) "ay me ann er eo utemini potentiore ad ob- 


Proßteor plebls : quod mihi tinenda ea quæ vultis, Liv. 


dura mea & fides nomen in- 


zeal 


8 con, Maus INENSIS, ns Mil. Tab. 


zeal for your intereſts embolgens me 10 eee, As FAR. 


far you, . if you are for exalting your chief by any ang 
more ſplendid title, more. illuftrious dignity, you 


will only augment his poxger for your ſupport, a 
to obtain for you what you dęſire. 


. Manljus betrayed himſelf by thoſe laſt 33 


however indirect, and it was eaſy to perceive 


that he aimed at the ſovereignty. He knew, 


that the name of king was abhorred and deteſted 
By the Roman people; and not daring to uſe 


| the word. itſelf, which, would R 
called to mind the ancient execrations pronoun» . 


ced in Fig name of the whole ſtate, and for - all 
ſucceeding ages, againſt ſuch as ſhould preſume 


to aſpire W throge, he vainly endeavoured 


to . 5 is deſign under trivial circumlocu- 
tion. Did he believe that it was the word, and 
not the thing, that the Romans had in horror 2 
Livy, con 74 Bar . can find nothing con- 
cerning, the. meal; 1900 

his deſig n; who choſe were, whom. he engaged 
| to ſerve him in ſo dangerous an enterprize; and 
how far it was carried. The conſequence gives 
reaſon to conjecture, that nothing ever was 


worſe. concerted than this project. and that it 


; had. foundation but a raſh and frantic ambi- 
Yo which had given him room to hope, that 


eople would blindly follow him headlong, 


wherever he ſhould think fit to lead them. 


The Senate howeyer, alarmed by che fre- 


quent aſſemblies held in che houſe of a private 


perſon, and an houſe ſituated in the citadel, were 


in the greateſt perplexity. Moſt of them ſaid, 
che — required a ſecond Ahala, who 

of p19 rotracting the affair, might termi- 

nate it ſu denly by 4 death of the criminal. 
Recourſe was had to a gentler but no leſs effec- 
tual method, in ordering the magiſtrates 70 tate 


Aa 4 8 care 


took for the — ob 
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AR. 351 care that the Commonwealth ſaſtained no prejudice 
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-. from the pernicious deſigns of Manlius : by which 


form of words they were inveſted with full and - 
ſupreme authority z as we have already obſerved 
elſewhere. | ; #2 


Manlius is In ſo delicate a conjuncture, the Tribunes of 
cited be- the people, who had joined with the Senate, be- 


fore the 
People. 


cauſe they perceived, that the liberty of the pub- 
lic and their own power would expire together, 
propoſed a very wiſe method of proceeding, 


; though it appeared entirely dangerous at firſt. 
They repreſented, © That in the preſent diſpoſi- 
tion of the People, Manlius could not be 


« openly attacked, without intereſting them in 
&« his defence. That violent meaſures were al- 
« ways dangerous, and might excite a civil war. 
That it was neceſſary to ſeparate the intereſts 
« of Manlius from thoſe of the people. That 
« in order to that, they were determined to cite 
«' him before the Tribunal of the People them- 
« ſelves, and to accuſe him in form.“ Nothing, 
added they, is leſs agreeable to a free people than 
a king. As ſoon as the multitude ſees that your aim 
is not againſt them, that from protectors they are 
become judges, that their tribunes are the accuſers, 
and that a Patrician is accuſed, and accuſed for 
having aſpired at the tyranny, no intereſt will be ſo 
dear to them as that of their liberty. = 
This counſel was followed, and Manlius was 
cited by the Tribunes before the People. He 
appeared in a mourning habit, but without a 
fingle Senator, relation, friend, or even his own 


brothers along with him, to expreſs concern for 


his fate; ſo much did the love of liberty, and 


the fear of being enſlaved, prevail in the hearts 
of the Romans over all the ties of blood and 


nature]! A Senator, and a perſon of Conſular 


a a; 5 3 ne 3 22 8 o& - | Fg | 
8. Cox. Marocinexsts, &c. Mil. Trib. 4 
dignity, cited to take his trial, was never known A. R. 371. 


to have been ſo univerſally abandoned. 
Appius Claudius, the Decemvir, was put in pri- 
ſon, C. Claudius his declared enemy, and the 
whole family of the Claudii, were ſeen in the 
habit of ſuppliants before the judges, imploring 
mercy for their relation, as criminal and inexcu- 
fable as he was. After the Tribunes had ſpoke, 
Manlius replied according to his cuſtom, by re- 
peating his — nmr and ſervices. He exhibited 
glorious proofs of them to the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and produced a great number of military 
rewards (1) of different kinds. At the ſame time 
he uncovered his breaft, and ſhewed the many 
honourable wounds he had received in battle. 
Then extending his arms towards the Capitol, 
which was in view from the aſſembly, he em- 
plored Jupiter and all the Gods to inſpire the 
Roman People in his preſent danger, with the 
ſame ſentiments as they had inſpired him for their 
| Preſervation when he defended the Capitol; con- 

juring his judges at the ſame time, before they 
paſſed ſentence upon him, to caſt their eyes up 
to that ſacred place, and the immortal gods that 
..... 35; 121 pou 
The People, touched by ſo moving a ſight, 
could not reſolve to put the rigor of the law in 
execution againſt a man, who had ſo lately pre- 


| W hen Ant. C. | 


ſerved the Commonwealth. The ſight of the 


Capitol, where he had fought ſo bravely a- 
gainſt the Gauls, weakened the accuſation, and 
attracted the compaſſion of the multitude, The 


Es 4 
- [4 


* 


mu mural crowns F gola, 
for having entered firſt two 


cities taken by afſault ; eight 


civic crowns, for having ſau. 


29 


: (1) Theſe rewards worre 


ed the lives of as many citizens, 
of whom C. Servilius vuben 


general of the horſe wwas one 3 


and thirty ſpoils of enemies 


tilled in finghe combat. 


Tribunes 


1 


360 nnn Mil. Trib, - 


A. R. 371 (@) Tribunes diſcerned aright, that as long 2s 
—_ C., the People ſhould have an object before their 
1 eyes, that recalled the remembrance of an event 
ſo glorious for Manlius, their ears would be 
little open to the grievances alledged againſt 
him. They therefore referred the judgment to 
another time, and ſummoned the aſſembly to 
a place, where the Capitol was not in fi 2 
Aanliu is Their accuſations had here all their effect. 
condemned found no longer acceſs to their minds, and a * 
%% gorous ſentence was paſſed, not without ex- 
treme compunction even to thoſe who pronoun- 
Tarpeian ced it. Manlius was condemned to be thrown 
rock, from the top of the Capitol; and (b) the ſame 
place, which had been the theatre of his glory, 
became that of his puniſhment and infamy. His 
memory was treated with rigor after his death; 
the family of the Manlii being forbidden to uſe 
the prænomen of Marcus for the future: (I ſhall 
bon explain what the Romans underſtood by 
the prænomen) and a decree paſſed that no Pa- 
trician from thenceforth ſhould. inhabit the Cita- 
del, where his houſe: had ſtood. _ 

Such was the end of a man who might have 
been the ornament of his country, if he had not 
been born in; @ free ſtate. We here ſee how 

many glorious actions, and excellent qualities 

the luſt of reigning rendered not only fruitleſs, 
but odious and deteſtable. Manbus was led 
on to this criminal exceſs by another paſſion 
ſtill more horrible, though it appears leſs fo, ] 
mean the envy and jealouſy of exalted virtue, 
We have ſeen that be cones not | bear the glory 


from the 


(a) nf Tribunis, 
nifi oculos quoque hominum 
liberaſſent ab tanti memoria 
decoris, nunquam fore in 


Prevoccupatiobenchicio animis 


3 


vero crimini We "7 Pug 
(5) Locus idem in ane 
homine & eximize gloriz 
monimentum & pœenæ ultie | 
me fuit. Liv. 


of 


8, COR. MatgGingns1s, 6c. Mil. Trib. 301 | 
of Camillus, the luſtre of whoſe reputation mor- A. R. 371. 
tified him exceſſively. Not being able to ſur- Ant. C. 

ſs him by merit, he endeavoured to become 381. 

bis — jor by a rank that rendered him his 

maſter, —_ RT the frantic deſign of mak- 
ing himſelf. king. W hat a difference. i is there 
between this black malignity, tortured. by the 
advantages of others, and the noble candor. of 
_ Camillus's Fu ;, Who, by a voluntary ſub- 
miſſion, render an homage to his ſuperior merit, 
bo does them. more honour chan Comillue n. 

ſel 8% 5 
Ws he People 7 — after. | when they bad no 
langns any thing to fear from e. conſi- 
dering him only on the fide of his good quali- 
ties, regretted his fate. A ſudden plague, that 
viſited Rome without any OE ſeem- 
ed to moſt people a ſhment from heaven for 
their treatment of him. They faid, that the 
Capitol had been Poiluted with 2 blood of its 
deliverer, and that the execution of a citizen, 
who, after having reſcued the temples of the 
Gods out of the hands of the Barbarians, had 
been put to death almoſt before their eyes, was 
a ſpectacle, that could not but give tliem great 
offence. The levity and inconſtancy of the mul -· 
titude is viſible here, who ſuddenly change diſ- 
poſition, and fluctuate Tae from one 
extreme to another. | 

I- come now to explain what the Romans 
meant by the Freue. 54 et 


4 * 


Onsrnvarions upon the) names 17 the 
EO TH 
The ws bad ge one name, but the Ro. 
mans had ſometimes Gude or four: che Pr a» 
, | NOMEN), 


362 8. Con. MaLvcinevsrs, &c. Mil: Trib, 
A'R. 371. NOMEN, NOMEN, CooNOMEN, and Ines 
Aut. C. even the AGNOMEN. © © 
387. The PRANOWEN every ele had: the 
5 NomMen was the name of the family from which 

a perſon deſcended; and the CoonomMen was 
peculiar to ſome family, or more properly to 
ſome branch of that family. : 
I. The Prænomen was, & th word Genifies, 
the name prefixed to chat of the ani! Me 
our Chriſtian nan. 

Some of theſe Pricnoitichs wete expreſſed by a 
ſingle letter, as A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decimus, 
K. —_— L. Lucius, &c. Some with two let- 

AP: Appius, CN, Cneus, SP. Spurius, 

TI. Tiberius. And others with three letters, 

MAM. Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextus. 

II. The Nou was the name of a family 
or houſe, and all its branches. Thus all thoſe 
of the houſe ſaid to deſcend from Julus, the ſon 
of Eneas, were called the Julii: thoſe of the 
_ of the Antonics, Antoni, an ſo of ard 
* 23 

III. The Genera; nch ereilt was 
often a kind of nick-name, or on the contrary 
an appellation of honour, diſtinguiſhed the dif- 
ferent branches -of the ſame houſe, in eadem 

1. 9 c. 29. gente: as when Livy ſays, that the houſe of the 

Potitii was divided into twelve families. For 

Gens and Familia are as the whole and its parts. 
Thoſe of the ſame race, or of one and the ſame 
houſe, were called Gentiles, and thoſe of the ſame 
branch, or of one and the ſame family, Agnati. 
Thus when the Cæſars are ſaid to be of the 
houſe of the Fulii, the Julii is the — name 
of the houſe, and Cæſar that of a particular 
branch of it. When we expreſs the whole name 
of o che NO C. on La . 0. _ | 
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is to * Caius, is the prænomen; * the A. 75 37 
name of his family, and Cz/ar, that of the *n 7 
branch from which the Dictator deſcended. 557 15 
Some add to theſe the Agnomen, which was 
given on ſome articular occaſion, as Africanus 
— one of the aig and Afaticus to the o- 
ther, on account of their great exploits in thoſe 
provinces. The term Cognomen | includes alſo 
this laſt kind of m—_ 


SECT. II. 


Different Colonies ſettled. War againft the 7 es. 

Camillus is choſen” one of the Military Tribunes 

to command the army. His extraordinary no- 

| deration in reſpect to one of bis collegues, whoſe 

| Fault be retrieves by the defeat of the enemy. 

His ſingular expedition againſt the people of Tuſ= 
| culum. Several Wars of little e 1 


L. Vasbn ts IV. 10463 - 633 - ABR. 
A. ManLivs III. 17:15 e e 
Sx. SurrIio Ius III. & e. * 


ed a ſcarcity of proviſions, and the report 
of thoſe two ſcourges joined together, induced 
ſeveral ſtates, not well ſubjected, to revolt. To * 
incline the People to take arms, willingly, it was 
thought proper to ſooth them by beneficence. 

Five Commiſſioners were appointed for diſtri-A. R. 373 
buting the territory of Pomptinus, and three Ant. C. 
for ſettling a colony at Nepete. - There was 379. 


T HE plague of the preceding year occalion- Liv. 6.12, 


War with 
no war however this year. the oli 
„ Li. I. 6. 

Se. & L. Par III &c. . 8 22 87 


Plut. in 


The legions marched — Velitre, 2 Ro- Camil. 
man N that had revolted. It was ee 148, 149: 


- 


e 
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A. R. 373. . by a ſtfor body of troops from neſte. 
Aer The 1 gained a cer 1 re not 

579 venture to attack Velittæ, not believing chem: 
| ſelves ſtrong enough to take it. 

The Præneſtini having engaged "the Volſci to 
join, them, took Satricum, a Roman colony, by 
ſtorm, after a long and. N e 


$3474 


where they exerciſed great cri ruelties., A 


1 
A n , Four1vs S vil. 


Ant. C. L. Fux Ius, &. 

378. Rome ſeeing the war become imporra 
ow 3 — proper to elect Camillas amongſt ie 
ene of the Military Tribunes, who was the ordinary re- 
Mlitzry ſource of the commonwealch in great dangers. 
774m. He excuſed himſelf. an account of his great age, 

med? aten Which, he ſaid, rendered him unable to diſcharge 
#nrepez the duties of · a general af an army. He was 
tooneof his however at that time only ſixty- ſix or ſixty- ſeven 
2 years old. Perhaps he apprehended envy, or 
— 4 if rhe lome reverſe of fortune after fo much glory and 
enemy, ſucceſs. But his beſt excuſe was his want of 
| health, for he had an illneſs upon him at that 
time. He was upon the point of ſwearing: in 

full aſſembly, according to the uſual farm for 
fueh as excuſed themſelves from ſerving upon 
account of fickneſs ; but the People would not 
hear him, and cried out, that they did not Want 
him to fight either on foot or on horſebgek; 
and had occaſion only for his head and his 
counſels. He could not vefiſt the ardent deſire 
of the whole People. a). He | retained, 
though advanced in years, all the vigour and 
vivacity of you. Lug had all his ſenſes in in per- 


(a ve etum iogenium in | ciplles jaw am res 3 ma * 
vivido pe vi gebat vire- - re obeuntem bella excita- 


| ed in ſenibus: * 


bant. Tiv. n ein 
fection; 


| I. Wa aint bbs Kc. Mil. Tub. 


* fedtion, and though he entered little into do- AR. N 7 


meſtic affairs, war rouzed and reſtored bien to An 
himſelf. | | 14 5 
The manner in which he acted in the war he 


| was charged with this year, ſhews 2 


that it was with great wiſdom the Romans, wi 


2 — 


out regard to the weakneſs and age of a gene 
ral of conſummate valour and experience, had 
gi ven him the preference, againſt his will, to 


oſe who in the flower of their youth follicited 


the command againſt him. 


Camillus was clioſen to command the troops 


ſent againſt the Volſci, who had joined the peo- 
: 3 Præneſte. It fell by lot to L. Furius to 


his collegue on this occaſion. The latter, 


Young and preſumptuous, diſpenſed with the 
reſpect, which the greateſt perſons of the ſtate 


had always paid Camillus ſince the defeat of the 


Gauls; and thereby gave that great man occa- 
ſion of acquiring a new ſpecies of glory. 


The two Roman generals ſet out together 


_ againſt the Volſei. The enemy had the advan- 


_clally Furius, expreſſed no leſs a 
ing to blows, and had engaged | aneordingly, if 


tage in number, and for that reaſon immediately 
offered battle. The Roman troo 1 and eſpe- 
rdor for com- 


not prevented by the — . . e 
tion of e "a who (5) fought by 7 
favourable occaſion that might ſu what Was 
wanting in reſpect to the — of his troops. 


That conduct augmented, the boldneſs of the 


Volſci, who * and inſuled, the Romans at 
the very gates of 5 Ihe Roman ſol- 
diers were extremely ince : but none ſo much 
as L. Furius, who, befides the boldneſs and. 


haughtineſs of his age and diſpaſyion, was ani- 


) Qui occaſionem juyandarum ratione virum trahendo 


bello * Liv. 
5 mated 


AR. 374. mated by the confidence which he obſerved in 

He the multitude, whoſe courage the worſt founded 
378. motives is often ſufficient to fluſh. 

| 1 Accordingly, finding the troops alread 
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* 


| warm, 

he inflamed them ſtill more by his diſcourſe, and 

" endeavoured to depreciate his collegue's autho- 
rity on the only ſide by which he could attack it, 

on that of his age. He affected frequently to 

ſay, ** That war was the buſineſs of the young, 

„ and that courage either continued vigorous, 
<« or declined, with the body. That Camillus, 

, from an active and enterpriſing warrior, was 
«© become ſlow, and fond of delays; and that 
the ſame general, whoſe cuſtom it was for- 

“ merly to take camps and cities as ſoon as he 
4 arrived before them, now drooped within the 
« jntrenchments of his own. And this, with 

what view? - What augmentation of his own 
& forces, or what diminution of the enemy's, 
does he expect? What better occaſion, what 
te more favourable time? What place does he 
* imagine he ſhall diſcover, that may be proper 
4 for laying an ambuſcade ? The truth is, there 
& is no longer any thing but coldneſs and ice 
<« in the counſels of an old man. Camillus has 
lived long enough, and acquired ſufficient 
ce glory. But ought we to ſuffer the forces of 
de the commonwealth, that is to be immortal, 

e to ſympathize with one mortal body, and 

4 ficken and languiſn with it 

By theſe diſcourſes, which ſuited the diſpoſi- 

tion and defires of the ſoldiery, he drew upon 
himſelf the confidence of the whole army; and 
as they demanded to fight on all ſides, he went 
to Camillus. We can no longer reſtrain, ſaid he, 

the ardor of our troops; and the enemy, whoſe 
courage aue have increaſed by our delays, inſult us 
E ras | | e * | in | 
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in a manner no e, to be endured. You 2 
the. defire ef us all. Suffer yourſelf to be oy 5. 


ks rouMe that you may the ſooner” over- $76 ** 
come in battle. ' The: anſwer of Ca illus,” arid 
the battle which immediately enſued, ſhew, that 
age had only augmented his prudence without | 
in the leaſt dimifiiſhing his valour, or fire in 
action; and at the ſame time give us an exam- 
ple of the moft conſummate moderation anti- 
quity ' ever produced. He contented” himſelf 
with repreſenting to Furius, That in all the 
&© wars in which he had commanded alone till 
„ then, neither himſelf nor the Roman People 
had repented either his conduct or the ſucceſs 
« of it. But that now he knew he had a col- 
legue, whoſe authority was equal to his own, 
“and who excelled him in the vigour of his 
* years. That in conſequence, as to what con- 
10 cerned the troops, it had been his cuſtom to 
e command them, and not to be commanded 
by them: But that he could hot prevent his 
<:;collegue from uſing his power and right. 
„That with the help of the Gods he might do 
hat he ſhould judge moſt for the good of 
„ the ee He however made it 
his requeſt, that in regard to his age and 
_ «weakneſs, he might be left with the reſerved 
troops; where he ſhould endeavour not to be 
wanting in ſuch duties as an old man was 
e capable of _— . He concluded-with 
* praying the s, that no misfortune 
* (might give reaſon to conclude his counſel the 
e more commendable.” The Gods, ſays Li- 
vy, were deaf to the ae of Camillus, as 


F > 


(a) Id a Dis dne ies Nec ab kaminibes falearis 
precari, ne qui caſus ſuum ſententia, nee ab Diis tam 
conſilium laudabile eficeret. piæ pieces auditæ ſane. Liv. 
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thought it improper to inſiſt. any lopger on his 


AR. 374-men had been to his ſalutary advice. He 
8. own opinion, apprehending, that he might be 


ſuſpecte ted of intending, out of envy; do deprive 
his collegue and the young officers that ſerved 


under him, of an occaſion of acquiring glory, 


and of rendering the commonwealth great 


ſervice. | 7 n 
Furius fought at the head of the army: Ca- 

millus remained with the reſerved troops, whom 

he ftrengthened as much as poſſible for the great - 


er ſecurity of the camp, and from the top of 


an eminence was ſpectator of a battle fought 
contrary to his advice. On the firſt charge, the 

enemy fled, not through fear, but ſtratagem. 
Behind the Volſci, between their army and 


camp, there was a ſmall eminence with. an eafy 
declivity; and as they had more troops than 


were neceſſary, they had left a great body of the 
beſt of them in their camp, with orders to make 
a fudden ſally, when the enemy ſhould appreach 
the entrenchments. The Romans, in purſuing 
the Volſci too warmly, were artfully led on in- 

to a diſadvantageous place; and the troops in 


the camp ſeized that inſtant for ſallying upon 


them with impetuoſity. Terror and eenfuſion 


went over to the {ide of the victors. That fud- * 


den attack, and the declivity of the ground 
from which it was made, obliged them to give 


„way, and ſoon put them into diforder, whilſt 


they were puſhed at once both by the freſh troops 2 
of the Vollci from the camp, and tboſe who #t 


firſt had made a feint of flying, and now faced 


about on a ſudden. It was not now A retreat, but 
a precipitate flight, on the fide of the Romans. 


At this moment, Camillus: cauſed himſelf) to 


be ſet on horſeback, and at the head of the re- 


. ferved* troops, advanced to thoſe who were 
r | 4 K | 5 5 allying. 
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except victorious; Shame ſtapped them. at Grits 


DP ON 


cn n de you ra your Der do. 
| ward, 2487 . None e Sr ſhall. enter there 


Then,ſecing their — illuſtrious by, ma- 


ny triumphss and veneraple for his age, uniting 


his, example with echertations, and throwing 


himſelf into the hotteſt of che preſs, and: * 
the danger Was greateſt, they represched each 
other, and nothing Was heard throughout the 
whole army hut chęarful aries, ane ee ex: 
hortations to ac againſt the enemy: 
Furius, on 1 a0 Pains Ito re- 
rior aſfale.. lis:66llegue ſent him! tg. the 
holes to engage them t po the Fobt in ſo 
great, a danger, and he was far from che. 
ing seproaches® his being an accomplice; in æheir 
common fault, had loÞ him the neceſſagy gu- 
thoxity for reproving. others. Inſtrad ef com- 
mands, be made uſe Only of entreatiss: He con» 
jured them ſeparately and in general, 4 ſpars 
him the juſt reproaches which might — madæ 
kim for the bad 3 of that day; for which 
he was ſolely reſponſible. en eee the 
repramd appalition of my callegue, ſaid he, I eboſe 
rather 10 le raſh with the multilude, than wiſe on: 


hy with him. HW batever mey be the event, of ies 


day; Camillus will find bis glary in it. But for 
me, the mot unbeppy of nantind, if the ſuocoſh of 


this battle be bad, I Hall ſhare #he misfortune 


with the yt of the army,: but the infamy of: it uu 


or 1 ed 0290, Turk tm: on 
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their effect. The cavalry diſmounted, as was 
frequently practiſed among the ancients,” flew 
to the aid of the foot, and advanced fiercely 


againſt the enemy. That ſight revived the cou- 


rage of the Roman troops, which now ſur- 
mounted all obſtacles. The victory was com- 
pleat. The Romans made themſelves maſters, 
not only of the field of battle, but the enemy's 


camp. The number of the prifoners was how. 
ever greater than that of the ſlain. 


Amongſt the firſt were diſcovered ſome Tuſ- 
culans, who confeſſed, that they had aided the 
Volſci by order of the public, and the authori- 


ty of their magiſtrates. Camillus thought it in- 
cumbent on him to impart this news to the Se- 
nate in perſon, and ſet out for Rome, leaving 


his collegue to command in the camp. Every 
body expected from one ſo exact and ſevere as 
him, that he would demand juſtice for a fault 


which had expoſed the commonwealth to ſuch 


eat danger, beſides which his honour was in 
ome meaſure concerned in it. It was generally 


agreed both in the army and at Rome, that the 


diſgrace of the bad ſucceſs in the beginning of 
the battle with the Volſci, was to be aſcribed 
ſolely to Furius, and the glory of the victory to 


Camillus. The Senate, upon the report of the 


Tuſculan priſoners, thought it neceſſary to de- 
clare war againſt Tuſculum, and charged Ca- 
millus with that expedition, permitting him to 
chuſe any one of his. collegues that he ſhould 


think fit, to accompany him. Contrary to eve- 


ty body's expectation, he choſe L. Furius; and 


by that action of generoſity, at the ſame time 
leſſened his collegue's ſhame; and acquired him- 
lf great glory. Eren no, after o many 


ages, we cannot but admire and love a greatneſs 


of ſoul, that could ſo eaſily forgive injuries. 
1341 | ; 7-2 as Camillus 


M. Fuktvs Camus, &c. Mil:'Trib! 3712 
Camillus appears a greater hero by this modera- A. R. 374. 
tion, than by his victories. OO SMC 
The Fuſcalans oppoſed: the Roman arms 1 l 2 
by a method entirely new, that made it im- editien 
ſſible to commit hoſtilities againſt them. / Camillus 
When the troops entered their country, the in- 2g4inf the 
habitants neither abandoned the places upon D. 
their march, nor deſiſted from cultivating * | 
lands: a great number of citizens, dreſt as in 
times of peace, that is to ſay, in robes,” came 
dout to meet the generals: and proviſions in 
abundance were brought from the city and 
country into the camp. Camillus having en- 
camped before the gates, which were open, and 
deſiring to know, whether the ſame tranquilli- 
ty prevailed within the walls as he had found. 
in the country, he entered the city. All the 
houſes and ſnhops were open, and all the artifſi- 
cers intent upon their trades: the ſchools re- 
ſounded with the noiſe. of children at their 
books; the ſtreets were full of people going 
backwards and forwards upon their occaſions; 
without any ſign of terror or even amazement, 
and not the leaſt trace of war: every thing was 


98. 


entirely tranquil and pacifi qa. 
Camillus, ſurprized at ſuch a ſight, and over- 

come by the enemy's patience, cauſed the aſſem- 
bly to be ſummoned by the magiſtrates, T7 
culans, ſaid. he, you are the only people, abo till 
now have found out the true arms and forces ca- 
pable of - ſecuring them againſt the anger 75 the Ro- 
mans. Go to Rome, and apply your ſelves to tbe 
Senate. They will judge, whether your paſt fault 
deſerves chaſtiſement more than your preſent repent- . 
ance pardon. \ I ſhall not prevent à grace, which. 
You ought. to: hold only from the commontveali b. All - 
that I tan. grant you, is the liberty of preſenting. | 
Jour demands and making your requeſt 3 to, which ; 7 


37, 3 M Tube unn u ab 
A 374 thee: "Senate" iii hovr 2880 regard _— yr juke 


Ant. C. { 
" hen: the Toſtultns: arrived: en 
. yr magiſtrates of a,city, ſb faithful azlimle: be. 
fore, We ſeen in the bigheſt aftliction at the 
door oß the Senate, ſo moving a0 fight made 4 
e Very. ſtrong impreſſion upon the Romans: and 
| audronge'1 was given them rather as allies than 
ene miei The Dictatur of Tuſculum ſpoke in 
theſeotermaꝭ. be gandition in which you now ſec 
ur Fathers, is the ſamt os thut in en 
Fo: meet your. generals aud army. Tou have decla- 
rad war againſt \us,..y0u have entered our: Janis in 
conſequence; without our having armed'in any other 
maiiner than d dabsis abr gase, Such bas bren, 
ani ſut li aitvayr will ve, our Babavicuit, and that. 
' all: the Tuſtulant, except-<0hev 25. revehue your 
orderst0. take amt, and to employ them for your 
ervice\c We ought to return our thanks: to your 
gran, troops; 2 believing their eyes rather 
thanctheir ears; and for not having ated an ene- 
mes; duberi they found non 10 oppoſe: them. We 
came- i Aemund peace, which tue hawe obſerved in 
reſpec ti you," and 45 deſire that vb. would curry 
the war into countries, - where it is to ze nau. As 
fon us, ic art 10 experience the forts: of your 
arme; ch will. experience it wirbout reſipance. 
Surb is o Im oor i by: as bappy to 
2 oy it proceeds from hea dy. avtached to. 
E A. N — 10 the artuſa· 
— Bade droton 4 reſentment upon us, 
thou. S it-would\be faperfinots to deny parte ep by 
that. 1 fo — contradjfid : bo. 
ever, Were hey rut, vet Be lreve; after having xe 
Pre 0 2 4 repenrunce H Eben that it 
h bB. fegen en us event 10 evnifeſs em Lo. 
2 enter 10 bs committed again Oh; 
BY Thyſe wh ae vn u pa worn in 
* Be conſequence | 


is 
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conſeguence of ſuch ſatisfaction. The Tuſcu lans A R. 
obtained peace for the preſent, and ſoon n Ant. 0 * 

the freedom of Rome. - 

Camillus, after having Ggnalized his e 
and valour in the war with the Volſci, his ex- 
traordinary good fortune in the expedition a- 
gainſt Tuſculum, and his moderation and pati- 
ence on both occaſions, _ his office with 

the higheſt glory. ( 


I. & P. VaIERII, &c. | r 

During . three following years NE _ — 
no event ef any great importance. The e 52 
of Præneſte, tak N <4 4 advantage of the domeſtic 1 
troubles, which began to agitate Rome in re- le in. 
ſpect to the debts, advanced to the gates of the?" 1 . 
city, after having ra vaged the deisbbounage. W 
country. This ſudden alarm occaſioned a Dic- 
tator to be declared, who terminated the war by 
a battle near the river Allia, which was followed 
by the taking of Preronſte, and of eight placey 
in its dependance. | 
| The perpetual enemies of Rome, the Volſci, | 
in conjunction with the Latines, gave the Com- 
| n ſome alarm, which was of no long 
ee and bad no See. 
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* PO by two Tribunes of the People con- 
Teng ng the diftribution of lands, debts, and ad: 
mitting Plebeians to the Conſulſbip. "The dif. 
| putes are ſuſpended by the arial ; the Gauls, 
who are defeated by Camillus. The ſame Ca- 
millus is elected Dictator, and terminates the 
diviſions. The Senate conſent, that one of the 
Conſuls ſhould be elected out of the Plebetans. A 
Plebeian Conſul elected. Too new offices grant- 
d to the Senate, that f Prætor and that of 
urule Ædile. The plague rages at Rome. 
| Death of Camillus. Ceremony ef the LzcTi- 
STERNIUM. - Inſtitution of the games called 
Ludi Scenici. Nail ariven into * TR of 
bs ns by the OWE... | 


A. R. 27h. L. Eullrus, A. 


er | pond diviſions ran very hi h at 
this time, occaſioned at firſt by the debts. 
dls The poor citizens had contracted them long be- 
7% Tri- fore on accounit of various 'misfortuney that had 
ee abs happened, and laſtly through the neceſſity of 
4 25 paying a new. tax laid on them for erecting the 
land, walls of the city, which the Cenſors cauſed to be 
acbts, and rebuilt of hewn ſtone. The (a) creditors treat- 
7. ed their debtors, who were adjudged to them 
"3. Gn according to the forms, with extreme cruelty, 
to the Con- 25 
fulſhip, As they were utterly incapable of diſcharging = 
Liv. I. 6. themſelves, they expiated by puniſhment what 
c. 34-42-they could not pay in money. This general 
miſery had diſpirited the Plebeians 'to ſuch a 


oa; and even the moſt conſiderable amongft 
4 


( a * Cum j jam ex re nihil faciebant, pœnaque in vicem 
' dari poſſet, fama & corpore fidei ceſſerat. Liv. 
9 W addicti ſatis 
them | 
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Tribune, an advantage that had coſt them 
oy trouble, and ſo many conflicts to ob- 
| In conſequence, no Plebeian had ſhared 
in Se at the laſt election, and the Patricians 
feemed to have made themſelves maſters of that 
dignity for ever. But a light occaſion ſoon put 
an end to their joy, and made way, as 0 en 
happens, for a confiderable event. 
NM. Fabius Ambuſtus had two daughters. He 
was a perſon highly conſidered not only a- 
mongſt the Patricians, of which order he was, 
but even the People, * whom he had not that 
haughty and contemptuous behaviour, which 
the reft of the nobility affected. He had mar- 
Tied the eldeſt of his 4 hters to Ser. Sulpicius, 
who was one of the Military Tribunes for this 
year; and the youngeſt to C. Licinius Stolo, 
2 very illuſtrious perſon, but a Plebeian : and 
this latter alliance, which Fabius had not deſpi- 
| fed, had augmented his credit amongſt the Peo- 
ple. _ day (a) as he" two filters ” 
Ir 


(a) Forte ita incidit, ut 
in Ser. Sulpitii Tribuni mi- 
litum domo ſorores Fabiæ, 
cum inter ſe (ut fit) ſermo- 
nibus tempus tererent, lictor 
Sulpitii, cum is de foro ſe 
domum reciperet, forem (ut 
27 eſt) virg a percuteret. 

im ad id mol ejug inſueta, 
expaviſſet minor Fabia, riſui 
ſorori fuit, mirapti ignorare 
id ſororem. Ceterùm is rĩ- 


ſus ſtimulos parvis mobili re- 


bus animo mulichri ſubdidit, 
Frequentia- quoque proſe- 


quid e credo fortuna- 


tum matrimonium ei ſororis 


viſum: ſuique ipſam, malo 


arbitrio quo a proximis quiſ- 


them, that none of the latter preſented them- A. R. 378, 


ſelves as candidates for the office of Militar 2 A 
4+ 


que minime anteiri vult, po- 


nituiſſe. Confuſam eam ex 
recenti morfu animi cùm pa- 


ter forte vidiſſet, percuncta- 
tus Satin ſaluæ, avertentem 
cauſam doloris -(quippe nec 


ſatis piam adversus ſororem, 


nee admodum in virum ho- 
norificam) elicuit, 


ſeiſcitando, ut fateretur eam 
eſſe cauſam daloris, quod 


een juncta i impari eſſet, gore in 


| domo, 


comiter 


AIR s their time together at Sulpicius's houſe, ; the 
Ant- C. Lictor of that magiſtrate, who was returned 
home from the Forum, ſtruck the door with a 
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rod which he carried in his hand, as was the 
auſtom. The younger Fabia, to whom this 


ceremony was entirely new, Expreſſing ſome fear, 


her ſiſter laughed at her, and was ſurprized, that 


the was ignorant of that cuſtom. The leaſt 


things ſometimes make great impreſſion” upon 
the minds of women. The younger Fabia was 
touched: to the quick by her ſiſter's deriſion; and 


it is probable alſo, that the croud of officers, 


who attended the Military Tribune, and came 
to receive his orders, might make her ſifler's 
marriage appear more conſiderable than her 
own; and, through a way of thinking natural 
enough, though vicious, which makes people 


give place even to their neareſt relations with 


-=_ reluctance, that ſhe. conceived a-diſguſt 
for her own condition; and that mortifying 
compariſon ſat heavy upon her, and made her 


melancholy. Her father happening to ſee her 


in this dejection, and aſking her how ſhe did, 
at firſt ſhe concealed the cauſe of a chagrin, 


which argued little affection for her ſiſter, and 


conſideration for her huſband. But at length, 
between queſtions and careſſes, he got the ſecret 
out of her, and made her confeſs, that the cauſe 
of her grief was her having married below her 
rank, and entered into a family, into which ho- 
nours and authority could have no atceſs. Am- 
buſtus conſoled his daughter, and bade her take 
courage; afluring her that ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee 


demo, quam nee honos nec Eoſdem propediem domi vi- 
gratia intrare poſſet. Conſo- ſuram honores, quos apud ſor 
lans inde fliam Ambuſtus, rorem videad Liv, 
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_ the fame honours aw her houſe, as the hai! ſeen AR. 374 
is her ſiſter's. Ant. CO. 
From thenceforth, FS a uch bade e e 
; clared openly againſt his own order, and entered 
into meaſures wich his ſon-in law, and L. Sextius, 
young Plebeian of extraordinary merit, and 
one, ho by the conſent of the nobility, want- 
ed: nothing but illuſtrious birch to qualify him 
for pretending: to the higheſt dignities of the 
ſtate. © The People had the affair of the gebry 
| extremely at heart, and could expect no redrefy 
in reſpect to them, except their own, order had 
4 ſhare in the ſupreme authority of the govern- 
ment. They concluded that it was necefſary to 
apply themſelves ſeriouſty, and direct their 
whole thoughts and endeavours to this end. 
They repreſented to themſelves, that after all the 
points, which the Plebeians had already carried 
aint the Senate at different times, by their in- 
Jexible conſtancy in urging and ſupporting their 
p̃retenſions, there was nothing, if they ener̃tech 
themſelves a little, which they might not attain, 
and that it would be eaſy to — themſelves 
equal the Patricians in bonours, as well as they 
did in merit; The firſt ſtep they thought pro- 
r to take, was to cauſe: Lieinius and Sextius 
o be elected Tribunes of the People, in order 
3 10 open themſelves à way to all the other * 


dae e ne chat e 
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E. leiter and E Seltind | Bandlited: theie 
entrance into the Tribuneſhip/ by propoſing ſe-- 
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AR. 379. veral laws, all in. favour of the People, and con- 
pears trary to the intereſts of the Senate. The firſt re- 
373. garded the debts, and enacted. that intereſt of 
debts, which had already been paid, ſhould be de- 
ducted from the principal, and that the remainder 
ſhould be diſcharged in three years at three equal 
annual payments. By the ſecond, all private per- 
ſons whatſoever were prohibited to poſſeſs more 
than five hundred acres ? of land, and it ordain- 
ed, that all the land, over and above that quanti- 
ty inthe poſſeſſion of individuals, ſhould be taken 
from them, and diſtributed amongſt thoſe who 
had none. By the third, it was decreed, that 
Military Tribunes ſhould be elected no longer, 
but that the afſemblies ſhould: proceed as for- 
merly, to the election of Conſuls, of which one 
for the future ſhould always be a Plebeian. 
Never had ſo great a concern divided the two 
orders of the Commonwealth. It was attacking 
the Senate at once in whatever mankind mo 
ardently deſire, poſſeſſion of lands, money and 
honours. The whole body of the Patricians 
roſe up againſt theſe — The People 
on their ſide ſupported the Tribunes with ardor. 
The city was in an univerſal tumult. Diſcord 
reigned univerſally: and even families were di- 
vided againſt themſelves, every one taking ſide 
accorcing to their views and intereſts. _ . 
The Senators terribly alarmed by - a kind af 
conſpiracy, ſo violent and general, which they 
had fo little expected, held many aſſemblies as 
well public as private, and after many and long 
deliberations, they found no other remedy for 
the evil, with which they were threatened, than 
to engage the Trjbunes of the People to oppoſe 


. % The acre. (Jugerum) was aint. 1. 1. Inſtit. c. * | 
two hundred (Os forty feet 84 de Ruft. Fes . 
lang, and "___ in breadth, 5 
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the demand of their collegues. This was a re- ABS: 
ſource" from which they had already derived Ant. C. 
great advantages, and which proved*fucceſsful 975 © 
at this time. When Licinius and Sextius pro- 
poſed the reading of their laws, and began to 
call upon the Tribes to paſs them by their ſuf - 
frages, the Tribunes, who had been brought 
over by the Senate, immediately roſe up, and 
declared in form that they oppoſed it. The 
two Tribunes renewed the ſame attempt in ſe- 
veral aſſemblies, and always with as little ſuc- 
ceſs.” The oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune, which 
conſiſted only in one word, VE TO, I forbid it, 
I oppoſe it, was of ſuch force, that, without be- 
ing obliged to give his reaſons for it, it equally 
put a ſtop to the reſolutions of the Senate, and 
the proceedings of his collegues the Tribunes. 
The Laws were believed to be entirely re- 
jected. Sextius then ſaid, addreſſing himſelf to 
the Patricians: Since you are for ern o much 
weight to the oppoſition of the Tribunes, it is u; 
we conſent to it, and ſhall make uſe of the ſame 
weapon for the defence of the People. Call then, 
Fathers, aſſemblies for the election of Military 
Tribunes when" you pleaſe. I ſhall tate care that 
you ſhall not be ſo much delighted with" the word 
Vero (I opposs) which you now hear with ſo 
much pleaſure from the mouths of our 'collegues. 
Their menaces were not without effect. No 
aſſemblies were held, except for the election of 
Adiles and Tribunes of the People. Licinius 
and Sextius, who were continued in the office 
of Tribunes, ſuffered no Curule magiſtrates to be 
created. The Commonwealth continued five 
years complete. in that ſituation, after which * 
the Tribunes of the People conſented, that 
Military Tribunes ſhould be elected, and troops 
raifed, to aid the Tuſculans beſieged by the in- 
4555 ; ” habitants 


4 


— 


" Minis Ce, Mil, Tit 


| IT - babitants. of Velitre. The enemy mere deleted 
73. 


and the fiege gf Tuſculum raiſed. Velitræ was 
- afterwards .belieged. The Deſt 
e were ] eee ps 1. 2 


| AR. 386. 7 A A 955 7 ritas 
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The ſiege of — 4. che army fn 
went on very ſlowly. A more important af- 
fair engroſſed the attention of the public. Sex- 
thus and Licinius, who had been — eFry in 


| the Tribuncſhip for the cighth time, had fund 


means to cauſe Fabius Am Liciniuss 


12 ———— the Military 


Tribuaes. — by ſo powerful a ſup- 
ort, and become, by long experience, very | 
terous in managing the People, they pro- 
miſed themſelves a ſpeedy and happy facceſs of 
rbeir undertaking, and wearied the principal Sena- 
tors, in the aſſamblies, with the warm interrogati⸗- 


; ans they inceffantly made them. Would yau dare 


io damund, aid they, 20 big any t arres of land 


ere Enel rhe Peuple far their whole are, that 


you foauld be. permitted to haue more than f ue bun- 


r bat eaab of you Gould alone poſſeſs almoſt 
as nue as three: hundred citizens together, wwhilft 


4 Nlæbeian has:ſcarce roam enough for a little houſe 


and a grave? And would gam haue the. people be- 
trayed and cruſhed by ap, inflead of diſchurg- 


ing i hemfelues by paying only th principal of their 


debis, continue 10 be laid in irou, and giuen up 
10 flavery and; guniſiment; that crouds of them 


ſhould curry day be Dae d e ar- 
ditors; that the bomes of ibe nobility ond be 
& uur priſaners, "ond that the baſe u 
Patrician Huld be.a pri uuie gual? 
They added, That the — — for ſo 
% many evils, was to päſs a law, that for the 
00 + Fure one of * * 1 


wh 


| * their c 1 12 
5 . de ag n admitted Ae 


1 us, bee All,. as 
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&« in reſpect to the 7— 17 — „Tribus 


the entrance 
n to them by the 
i 4: 


ime, 


x te, 


. 2 —. Stade upon firm, | 
« dations, till the People were in aſſured po- 
« ſeſſion of the Conſulſhip; becauſe till then 
c they would not be in a ſtate of pile equar 
5 liry with the Patricians, and divide. with 
« them all chat diſtinguiſhed. them-hicherto from 
1 the People, command, rs, military 
lory, and nobility: 4. which [from 
15 Fr they would begin to enjoy them- 
« ſelves, and would tranſmit with fill Saber 
<« Juftre to their 7 Ay | | 
When the Tribunes law, chat this kind of dit⸗ 
courſe was favourably received, they propoſed 
a new law, which was, that inſtead. of Baum- 
Decemviri might be appointed for keep- 
ing the books of the Sibyls: that is to ſay, ten 
prieſts inſtead of two, of whom half ſhould. be 
5 — out of the order of the People, and the 
other half out of the Senators. They cu, 
carry no point this year. Sextius and Lici- 
nius were eee in . TRY 


| * „„ + A. R. 87. 
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F rom the beginning of the i the © lift 
Bs. the laws Was — to the laſt extre- 


mity. 


* 


1. Evhbrith, Eee Vil of? 


AR. 17 — — The Senators perteived, that the bis 
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„ authors of the laws, were reſolved tö 

through with them, notwithſtanding the op: 
Poſition of their collegues. Truly alarmed at 
tenacious a” perſtvetance, they Had recourſe 

to the two laſt refuges of the ſtate, the Dictator- 
ſhip, and Camillus. © Camillus appointed L. 
Emilius general of the horſe, The two Tri- 
bunes on — ſide e — with cous 
inſt ſo terrible an tion; and pre- 

— to contend for the People with invi 10 ible 
conſtan The Dictator, ſurrounded by a 
troop” o Patricians, entered the Forum, and 
_—_ to breathe nothing but terror and mena- 
ces. The attack began at firſt between the Tri- 
Bitteny the one ſide propoſing, and the other 
-prohibiting*the laws; bur with this Difference, 


the latter had only the 1 ge of their office for 0 
them, whereas every 
the nature of hes laws — and the in- 


favoured the former, 
<lination of thoſe to whom they were propoſed. 


be firſt tribes called upon to give their ſuf- 
; frages, accepted them without heſitation, in the 
uſual form. * Let it be according to your pro- 


pfal. Camillus then broke ſilence: Romans, ſaid 
be, fince the licentiouſneſs,” and not the autkority, 
of your Tribunes governs you, and you now abolfh 
the right of "oppoſition, tohirh" you formerly obtain- 

ed by your retreat to the- ſacred: mountain, in rhe 
| ſan violent manner as you acquired it; in qua- 
"bity of Ditiator I ſhall take upon me rbe defence" of 
it, as well for your intereſt, "as "that of the Com- 
 monwealth. Tf Licinius and Sextius will comply 


. 5 * = with the oppoſition of their | collegues, I ſhall not i 


* * 
* o * 
. 


interpoſe my authority in your aſſemblies, and ſhall 
leave Jou to Fs in them N ny OP 1 
* us: 0gas, Pp in Ee uti obs. | 
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Aut is your Tribunes prefiume to alm bere, af in af. Rd 

eig talen by ftorm, 1 ſhall not ſuffer the Tribuni- . .. 

tian power io work its, own deſtruction. As th 

Tribunes, with a contemptuous air, purſued 15 

their point, Camillus ordered his Lictors to 

clear the Forum, and threatened to liſt all the 

youth, and to march them immediately out of 

the city. This menace alarmed the multitude 

exceſſively, but only enflamed the courage of 
Before victory declared for either ſide, Ca- 

millus abdicated the Dictatorſſiip, whether on 

account of his great age, or perhaps remember- 

ing his baniſnment, he was unwilling to enter 

into new conflicts with à furious people; or 

which ſeems moſt probable to Livy, becauſe he 

had been informed, that there had been ſoine 

defect in the manner of taking the auſpices, when 

he was created Dictator. It is ſufficiently known 

to what an height of ſuperſtition the Romans 

carried theſe ſcrupulous obſervations. If the 

augur, in, his preparatory prayers, pronounced 

one ſingle word inſtead of another, if he omit- 

ted any of the formalities preſcribed for this ce- 

remony, and the number of them was great; 

it ſufficed for declaring void the deliberations _ 

or elections made in conſequence of that act of re- 

ligion. Certain authors however, according to 

Livy, attributed the abdication of Camillus to | 

a fine of * five hundred thouſand Aſes, which“ Alu 

the people, on the motion of the Tribunes, laid 1250 

on him in caſe he exerciſed any function of his er. 

office. But what ſeems to refute this manner 

of relating the fact, is his accepting the Dictator- 
ſhip again; and that at a time, when the affair 

of the Conſulſhip was not determined. Beſides 


S We ___ which, 


18, T. ix Ts, Sc. ML Trib.” 


AR. 387. (a) which, we ſee, that in all the warmeſt divi- 
Aut. C. ſions which afterwards aroſe, the authority of 
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altius faſtigium fuit. Liv. 


the Dictatorſhip was always reſpected, and not 


the leaſt attempt ever made in violation of it. 


However it were, another Dictator was declared 
almoſt immediately afterwards: this was P. 
During this ſhort interval ſome aſſemblies of 


the People were held, in which a diverſity of 
intereſt and taſte between the People and the 
Tribunes was perfectly manifeſt with reſpect to 
the ſeveral heads of the law in queſtion. The 
latter had properly no other view, than to open 


themſelves a way to the Conſulſhip, and pro- 


poſed the diſtribution of lands, and the re- 


diuetion of debts firſt, only to paſs the laſt arti- 


ele by the help of the other two, and to intereſt 
the People to that effect: it was for this reaſon 


they had agreed to tack the three propoſals to- 


gether. The multitude, on the contrary, who 


paſſionately deſired the diftribution of lands, and 


relief ih reſpect to their debts, were next to in- 


different about the Conſulfhip, which could ne- 


ver regard any but the moſt powerful of their 
order. Accordingly in the aſſemblies held on 
that head, the two firſt points were received, 
and the third, relating to the Confulſhip of the 
Plebeians, rejected. The affair would have 
terminated in This manner, if the Tribunes had 
not declared, that they would not ſeparate the 


three articles in deliberation, and that it was ne- 
ceſſary to reſolve to paſs them all together. 


The Dictator Manlius ſeemed to give an ad- 


(a) Quoaduſque ad me- ® The form vas, Antiquo ; 
moriam noſtram Tribunitiis hat is as nuch as to ſay, an- 
Conſularibuſque certatum tiqua probo, nihil novi ſta- 
viribus elt, DiRaturz ſemper ti volsoo. 


vantage 


J. QuinT1vs, Kc. Mil. Trib. 


va 
1 
8 bee no no etample till then. He choſe C. Li- 365 
cinius; who had been Military Tribune, The 
8 were exceedingly offended on that oc- 
1 The affair was not terminated this year. 
hen the queſtion was to create Tribunes of 
dhe People f for the enſuing year, Licinius and 
Sextius, diſſatisfied with the indifference the 
multitude had expreſſed for their perſonal inte- 
reſt, in affecting an unwillingneſs to be conti- 
nook, ane and ſpoke in effect in the moſt 
proper manner for * © the People grant 
what they moſt ardently deſired, though they 
ſeemed to refuſe it. They repreſented, © That 
& this was the ninth. year, they had been in 
L arms againſt the Patricians, not without great. 
* danger to their own perſons, but without any 
ie advantage to the public. That they every 
& day ſaw both the laws they had propoſed, and 
26 the whole force of the Tribunitian authori- 
ie ty, loſe ground through the various artifices 
& of their enemies, and ſtill more through the 
& ſoftneſs and indolence of the People. That, 
« if they would, they might ſee in an. inſtant, 
te 4 80 the one fide the city delivered from mer- 
* cileſs. creditors, and on the other the lands 
a en from thoſe who poſſeſſed them unjuſtly. 
ie But that ſuch important ſervices well deſerved 
40 ſome acknowledgment for thoſe who did 
i them, and that it did not conſiſt with che 
1. generoſity of the Roman people to be atten- 
4 tive ſolely to their own intereſts, and to neg - 
ke Ted thoſe. of their defenders, by excluding 1 
tc them from honours and dignities. That 


5 * Plutarch rroneiufy 22 bim with C. be Kol, b 
8 Pa or law.” | | 


Ce 1 « therefore 


* 2 we . 
„ * * 


antage to the People, by appointing: a Plebtjan A K 387 
eral of the horſe, of which there had ©: 


A. R. 3287. therefore it was proper for them previouſly © 


Ant 
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FT. Quivrius, &c. Mil. Trib, 


to deliberate amongſt themſelves upon the 


« choice they ſhould think fit to make, and af- 


4 terwards declare their opinion in the aſſembly 


& for the election of Tribunes. That if they 


* reſolved to accept the three heads of the law 


_ ©. together, they might continue them in the 


« Tribuneſhip : but that otherwiſe, it was uſe- 
< Jeſs to expoſe them for no end to the tnalice 


ce and hatred of the Patricians.” ?“ 


Whilſt the reſt of the Senators were ſtruck 


mute with amazement on hearing a diſcourſe ſo 
full of boldneſs and arrogance, Appius Claudius 
Craſſus, the Decemvir's grandſon, broke filence, 

not ſo much with hopes of ſucceſs, as to vent 


the juſt indignation which he could no longer 
contain, and expreſſed himſelf much to the fol- 


lowing effect. I am not ignorant, Romans, of the 
uſual objection to our family in reſpef to its attacb- 
ment to the Senate, and its oppoſition to the People, 
But Iknow alſo, that as full of reſpect and gratitude 
for the auguſt body which has adopted it as it has al. 
ways been, it never wanted zeal for the true inte; 
reſts of the People, though it has ſometimes been for- 
ced to declare againſt their defires, or rather a: 


gainſt the injuſtice of thoſe who abuſed their credulity 


and con fidence. And it is to this ſad” neceſfity 1 
am now reduced. Can one, whether a” Patrician 
or Plebeian, ſee without indignation , the" deſpotic 


power which Sextius and Licinius have exerciſed 
over you for nine years ſucceſſtvely ? Ts there any 


thing dearer to you than your liberty? And yet 
they have the boldneſs to deprive you of it, and 14 


. declare plainly, that they will not leave you the 


freedom of ſuffrage in your aſſemblies and delibera- 


tions. You are not to continue us in the Tribune- 


ſhip, ſay they, but upon a rertain condition; and 


that modeſt condition is, that you ſhall accept our 


laws 
\ 8 a 


FT. Qurius, &c. Mil. Trib. 


Laus all together, - whether they pleaſe you or no, A. R. 387. | 


whether they appear uſeful to you,” or perniciou 5, Ant. C. ; 
Could the Tarquins themſelves talk in a more abſo- 365. 


lute ftrain ? Either receive the whole, or I propoſe 
nothing. This is not unlike offering a man preſſed 
with hunger bread and poiſon, and obliging him ei- 
ther to take both together, or neither the one nor 
the other. ſome Patrician, or which is ftill 
more odious to ſome people, if ſome Claudius, ſhould 
hold - ſuch © diſcourſes to you, would you ſuffer it, 
Romans? And will you always then be more at- 
tentive to the perſons who ſpeak than things in tbem- 
ſelves; would you always be inclined to receive fa- 
vourably what your own magiſtrates propoſe, and 
to rejett every thing frem ours? For to come to 
the point, does not the article of the law, which 
you refuſe to accept, and your Tribunes inſiſt upon 
fo ftrongly, tend directly to deprive you of the free- 
dom of your ſuffrages ? © T hey are for obliging yon 
neceſſarily to elect one of the two Conſuls out of the 
| Plebeians: In conſequence of which, ſhould con- 
jundtures ariſe, wherein the good of the ſtate requi- 
red that two Patricians ſhould be created, you 
would not be at liberty to chuſe them. . If your Se- 
ius on one fide, and the great Camillus with ano- 
ther Patrician on the other, demanded the Conſul- 
ſhip, you would be obliged, however againſ} your 
will, to eleds Sextius, and Camillus would run the © 
riſque of being rejected. You may, if you pleaſe, 
chuſe two Plebeians Conſuls, but not two Patrici- 
ans. Is this eſtabliſhing the perfect equality, ſo 
much boaſted of by your Tribunes, between the two 
orders f the flate ? But, by this new regulation, 
what becomes of the auſpices, upon which all our 
ceremonies, enterprizes, and religion, are founded, 
which are as ancient as Rome itſelf, and have al. 
ways been in the hands of the Patricians? What 
ſignifies it, ſays ſomebody, whether the chickens eat, 
ZVV whether 


. A. & M. CoxxxT II, &c. Mik Trib. 
& 7: whether they come ſooner or later out of their co 
_ und whether the birds fing or not? ( a) 7. beſe are 
I Petty obſervances. Agreed they are ſo : but it wa) 
| by not deſpifing theſe petiy things, that our anceſtors 

raiſed Rome to its preſent beight of greatneſs. As 
| for us, wenow profane all the ceremonies of religion, 
; as if we bad no occaſion for the favour and protection 
of the Gods. Theſe, Romans, are things that merit 
your ſerious attention. Whatever reſolution you may 
take, I bope the Gods will proſper and render i for 
ihe goed of the commonwealth, 

Appius's ſpeech had no other effect — to 
defer the holding of the aſſembly for paſſing the 
law. The Tribunes were re- elected for the tenth 
time, and confined themſelves to paſſing the law 
concerning the Decemviri, or ten keepers of the 
Sibyl's books. Five of them were elected out 

of the Parricians, and the other five out of the 
People. This ſeemed to them a ſtep towards 
attaining the Conſulſhip. Contented with this 
victory, they agreed tc to the _ of Military 
Tribunes. . 


AR. 388. A.& M. Conneuu, II. &c. 


354 _ The ſiege of Velitræ, which had been ſpun out 
to ſome length, gave little pain, becauſe there 
4 4 was no reaſon to doubt its ſucceſs. A more juſt 
arrival efalarm ſuddenly ſpread, and gave the city great 
the Gauls, diſquiet. Certain advice came that the Gauls 
| _ 2 þg were advancing by long marches towards Rome, 
Cant,” to avenge the defeat af their countrymen. 
Liv. 1.6. The fear of a misfortune like the former ſuſ- 


c. 42. pended all enmity, and the public good was the 


Plut. in 
Camill. (a) Parra ſunt hæc: ſed nos, tanquam jam nibil pace 


B. 150. parva iſta non contemnendo, Deorum opus fit, omnes ce- 
| majores noſtri maximum remonias, Pollaimas. Liv. 
way rem fecetunt. Hops | 8 


ſole | 


4 


* 
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ſole object of great and ſmall. Without any A.-R. 388+ 
delay, Camillus, always conſidered in times of 6 


danger as the tutelary genius of Rome, was elect- 
ed Dictator for the fifth time: he was then al- 


moſt fourſcore years old. Notwithſtanding 


which, ſeeing the neceſſity and great danger of 
the commonwealth, he made no excuſes as be- 


fore, but accepted that office without heſitation, 


and afſembled his army, | iy 
As he knew by experience that the principal 
force of the Gauls conſiſted in their ſwords, 
which they uſed after the manner of Barbarians, 
that is to ſay, heavily and without addreſs, cut- 


ting downright before them, he cauſed helmets - 


of well-poliſhed fteel to be given to moſt of 
his troops, in order that they might either break 


* the ſwords of the enemy, or make them only 
glance without effect: he cauſed alſo their buck- 


lers to be bound round the edges with borders 
of iron, wood not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
the blows: and laſtly, he taught them to uſe 
long javelins, and by thruſting them under the 
ſwords of the Barbarians, to preuent their down- 


right blows. 


The Gauls were already upon the banks 


of the river Anio, with an army ſo laden 
with booty, that ir could ſcarce march. Ca- 
millus took the field at the head of his troops, 


and encamped upon an hill of a very eaſy de- 
clivity with many hollow places upon it, ſo that 
the greateſt part of his army was not ſeen, and 
the reſt ſeemed to have retired to the eminences 
through fear. To confirm the enemy ſtill more 


in that opinion, he took no care to repulſe them 


when their parties came to forage at the very foot 


of the hill; but 2 cloſe in his camp, which he 


had intrenched with great care. When he ſaw 


moſt of their troops diſperſed for forage, and 


©0964 thoſe 


390 A. & M. CoxxETII, &c. Mil. Trib. 
A. R. 388. thoſe that remained in their camp, full of meat 
Ant. C. and wine, and ſcarce in a condition to fight, he 
6 % ©. detached. his light · armed infantry before day to 
inſult them, and at day- break made his heavy- 
armed troops march down into the plain, where 
he drew them up in order of battle. They were 
very numerous, and full of ardour, contrary to 
the expectation of the Barbarians, who believed 
them no great body, and much diſcouraged. 
I ̃ be firſt thing that daunted the Gauls, was 
to ſee, that the Romans dared attack them with- 
out being forced to fight. The light armed 
foot charged them before they could either poſt 
themſelves, or draw up in battle, puſned them 
vigorouſly, and forced them to fight in their 
diſorder. Camillus in the mean time, with the 
main body of the army, attacked them with 
impetuoſity. The Barbarians advanced fiercely 
to meet him with their ſwords lifted ' up. But 
the Romans ſtopped them with their javelins, 
and as they oppoſed their ſtrokes with bodies 
covered all over with iron, the ſwords of the 
Gauls -bent and loſt their edges. For as their 
temper was ſoft, and the iron of which they 
were made little hammered, thoſe effects were 
eaſy and in a manner neceſſary. Beſides which» 
their bucklers, pierced through and ſtuck with 
the javelins that continued hanging in them, 
were ſo heavy when the Romans drew them 
back, that not being able to hold them up any 
longer, they abandoned their own arms in order 
to throw themſelves upon thoſe of their enemy, 
and to pull their javelins out of their hands: at 
which time the Romans, ſeeing them uncover- 
ed, employed their ſwords with ſucceſs. They 
cut the firſt ranks to pieces: the reſt fled, and 
diſperſed themſelves over the plain, without any 
DE e thoughts 


— 


— * 
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| thoughts of retiring to their cam 


7 which they AR. 388. | 


had taken no care to intrench; ſo ſure did they Ant. C. 


believe themſelves of victory. The honour of 564. 
a triumph was granted the Dictato. 
his battle is ſaid to have been fought twenty- 
three years after the taking of Rome, and to 
have been the firſt ſucceſs that encouraged the 
Romans not to fear the Gauls, who till then had 
been very terrible to them. For they were per⸗ 
ſuaded that the firſt victories they had gained 
over them, were not the effect of their valour 
but of ſome unforeſeen accidents, and eſpecially 
of the diſeaſes, which had weakened the army 
of the Barbarians. Their fear of them was ſo 
great, that in the law which diſpenſed with the 
going to war of prieſts, thoſe with the Gauls 
were excepted. (a) Cicero, where he obſerves. 
that Gaul from the beginnings of the empire, 
had always appeared very formidable to Rome 
in the eyes of the judicious, adds, that it was 
not without the peculiar providence of the Gods, 
nature had fortified Italy with the Alps, as with 
a barrier and infrenchment. For, ſays he, if 
that entrance had been open to the multitude of 
ſo barbarous a nation as the Gauls, Rome had 
never been the, ſeat and capital of the greateſt 
empire of the univerſe. S 


This victory over the Gauls was the laſt mi- 
litary exploit of Camillus: the taking of Veli- 
træ was a mere effect of this expedition, which 

numine. Nam fi ille aditus 
noſtra cogitavit jam inde à immanitati multitudinique 
principio hujus imperii, quin patuiſſet, nunquam hæc urbs 
Galliam maximè timendam ſummo imperio domicilium 
huie imperio putaret.— Al- ac ſedem præbuiſſet. Cic. 
Pibus Italiam munierat ante orat, de Pro- Conſ. n. 33 & 
natura non figealiquo diyino 34. 


| (a) Nemo ſapienter de rep. | 
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A. R. 388. place ſurrendered without fighting. But he had 
- mw C. a terrible conflict ſtill to ſuſtain at Rome. 
#2. The Tribunes conſidered the victory lately 
for Camil. gained over the enemies of the ſtate as nothing, 
lus termi- except themſelves obtained one alſo over thoſe 
zates the whom they regarded as their domeftic enemies, 

8 _— a that is to ſay, over the Patricians. The Senate, 
complies the better to make head againſt them, prevailed 
with the upon Camillus not to diveſt himſelf immediate- 
Fepple, and ly of the Dictatorſhip, in hopes that by the help 
22 f his ſupreme authority he might contend more 

Cal, ſucceſsfully with the Tribunes. The Forum 
the Conſul; ſucceſs fully wi e e Forum 
fould be was the field of battle, where the two Orders of 

elected out the State, like armies drawn up on both ſides 
Ld N 8 under their reſpective leaders, were upon the 
e, point of deeiding the moſt important affair 
that had ever been tranſacted in the aſſembly of 
the Roman people. The Tribunes, determined 
to conquer or periſh, propoſe their law with an 
Intrepid and triumphant air, and call upon the 
Tribes to give their ſuffrages. Camillus, ſur- 
rounded with the whole Senate, oppoſes their 
proceedings, and prevents the People from vo- 
ting. It was hoped, that Camillus's perſonal 
authority, and that of his office, would reduce 
the multitude to reaſon, But the Dictatorſnip, 
too often employed, had loft abundance of the 
credit which it had acquired at firſt by the fin- 
gularity of the office, and the ſovereign autho- 
rity ennexed to it. Sextius and Licinius regard- 
ed no longer either the laws, or the firſt dig- 
nity of the commonwealth. An horrible noiſe 
and tymult aroſe throughout the whole Forum 
which ſeemed to denounce an approaching and 
bloody action. And indeed the affair ſeemed 
incapable of terminating otherwiſe, if the Dicta- 
tor had been as warm and violent as the Tri- 
bunes. He quitted the Forum, without quit- 
Js f | | ting 
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ting his office however, and taking the Senators A. R. 368. 
with him, went to the Capitol. There, he im- Ant. C. 
plored the Gods to appeaſe ſo great a diſorder, 364. 4 
and to avert the fatal effects of it. He made a - 
| yow to build a temple to Concord, as ſoon as | | 
the troubles ſhould be appeaſed. 5 
When the Senate came to deliberate upon the 
occaſion, diverſity of opinions occaſioned great 
debates z but at laſt the gentleſt and wiſeſt pre- 
vailed. This was, to comply with the People, 
and to permit them to chuſe one of the Conſuls 
out of their own body. As ſoon as the Dictator 
had pronounced that decree in full aſſembly, it 
gave the People ſo much joy, that they were 
reconciled that inſtant with the Senate, and ac- 
companied Camillus to his houſe with great ac- 
cClamations and applauſes. The Conſulſhip had 
been inſtituted an hundred and forty-three years 
before this law for admitting the Plebeians into it. 
The next day the Senate and People afſem- 
bled, and decreed that to accompliſh Camillus's 
vow, and preſerve the remembrance of this 
happy reconciliation, the temple of Concord 
ſhould be built in a place in ſight of the Forum 
and Comitium: That a day ſhould be added to 
the feſtival called Feria Latine, which from 
thenceforth ſhould continue four days: That 
without loſing a moment's time ſacrifices ſhould 
be offered in all the temples, and that every 
Roman without exception ſhould that day wear 
a wreath of ↄ .. m 
Camillus afterwards held the aſſembly for the 
election of Conſuls, and Marcus Emilius was 
elected on the fide of the Patricians, and II. 
Sextius on that of the People. 2 „ 
Thus ended the warmeſt and moſt violent 
diviſions that had hitherto aroſe between the Se- 
FFF nate 
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A R, 288 nate and People. It muſt be confeſſed, that if 
Ant. C. the commonwealth had at that time had a Di- 
364. ator as violent, and as obſtinately tenacious of 
his purpoſe as the two Tribunes of the People 
were, it muſt have come to blows, to cutting 
of throats, and extinguiſhing diviſions in the 
blood of the citizens. T he wiſdom of the Se- 
nate prevented fo fatal an extremity. It is an 
honour to give way in ſuch conjunctures. The 
vanquiſhed have then glory, and the victorious 
ſhame. BJ PD ER ae ie oi nr 
What a pity it was that the Roman people 
were not enlightened by the knowledge of true 
religion! But in the midſt of their darkneſs, 
how much do they reproach us! When Camil- 
tus ſees every thing deſperate on the ſide of 
men, he has recourſe to the Gods, and expects 
every thing from their aid. When tranquillity 
is re-eſtabliſhed, the firſt care of the whole peo- 
ple is to run to the temples, to expreſs their 

lively and inſtant gratitude to the ſame Gods, 


AR. 389. M. EMIL Ius. 
— = E. Sierre. e 
Conſule- This year was remarkable for the Conſulſhip 
licted out of what Livy calls a New-man, which term I 
of the Feo ſhall preſently explain; and the inſtitution of 
Lo two new magiſtracies, the Prætorſnip and the 
office of Curule Ædiles. „„ el 
What ch, The Romans called him a new-man, novus 
Romans homo, of whoſe anceſtors none had been in the 
znder/tood Curule offices, ſo called becauſe they gave thoſe 
oy n Who exerciſed them a right to be carried in 
. Jo: £ OE 88 ; 2 . 
homines, ivory chairs, and to fit in them in the afſem- 
blies. The deſcendants of thoſe, who had paf- 
ſed through theſe charges, were deemed and 
termed Noble, themſelves, their children, and 
all their poſterity, and formed at Rome what 
RE N Was 
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was called the Nobility. They had alſo a right A. 205 * 

to Images; that is to ſay, to expoſe in the moſt OS; Js 

conſpicuous For of their houſes the Images or 1 

portraits of h of their anceſtors. as had, exer: 

ciſed thoſe offices, and to have them carried j 

certain public ceremonies, ; as in the funerals 5 

their relations. Theſe dig nities were the Con- 

ſulſhip, the Cenſorſhip, tf Dictatorſhip; alſo 

the urule Adileſhip and Prztorſhip, of which 

laſt we ſhall ſoon ſee the inſtitution. The divi- 

ſion which began between the Patricians and 

Plebeians, ſubliſted almoſt on the ſame foot 

between the noble and thoſe who were not ſo, 

breaking out more or leſs 1e to the dif- 

ference of times and occaſions. 5 955 
What I have juſt ſaid helps us to nde and : 

what I have repeated in the harangue of Sextius 

and Licinius, that the Conſulſhip was the only 

thing that was wanting to make the People le equal 

the Patricks? that it would (a) put them into 

poſſeſſion of all that diltinguilhel the latter; 

and give them command, honours, military . 

glory, and nobility, in common with the Sena - 

tors. The People therefore became Noble by 

the Conſulſhip, = all the other Curule offices, 

but noble Plebeians, diſtinguiſhed from the = 

tricians, though generally united with them in 

reſpett 1 to intereſt and manner of thinking. 


ſul, He might boaſt with more reaſon than e, 7 
(4) Cicero did afterwards, of having at length, 74, — 
1 the Præ- 

(a) Quippe- ex in die i in ; yallo clauſtra ifta nobilitatis or, and 

m ventura omnia, qui- refregiſſem ut aditus Con. the Curule 

bus Patricii excellant ; impe - ſulatum poſthac— non magis /Edilefip. 
rium atque honorem, gloriam nobilitati quam yirtuti pate- 
belli, zus, Noszirra- ret; non arbitrabar, c. e 
rau. q ; Mar, 41. . 17. p 

bas Cam * tanto inter- | 


L. Sextius was the firſt Plebeian elected Con- Two — | 


15 
\ 
11 
9 
|| 
* 
] 

| 
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AR. 389. after many conflicts, forced the barriers which 
Ant. C. the nobility had till then laid in the way of the 


363. 


to their order, granted the Senate (1) 


ef the Edi 


with P. Cornelius Scipio, 
5 ps not to give place to the Senate, created a 


Plebeians, and of having rendered the Conſulſhip 
ho leſs acceſſible to merit than birth. The Peo- 
ple, in gratitude for an advantage ſo honourable 
eriats (1) permiſſion 
to create a new tnagiſtrate to adminiſter juſtice 
in the city, who was called Pretot. This was a 
part of the Conſul's functions diſmembered; 
avocations abroad often not permitting him to 
diſcharge that important part of his office. 2 
The Senate alſo acquired a ſecond magiſtrac 
this ſame year: this was the Curule dileſhip. 


There were already two diles elected out of 
the People, of whom we have ſpoken at the 
time of their inſtitution. The latter refuſing to 


act in making preparation for celebrating the 
great games which Camillus had vowed, certain 


Patricians took that care upon themſelves 


with Joys and the Senate laid hold of that oc- 
caſion for eſtabliſhing a new dignity peculiar to 


their own order, which afterwards became very 


confiderable. T fhall have occaſion to explain 
the functions of theſe two new offices; thoſe of 
the Prætorffrip at the end of this volume, and 
ip in the beginning of the next, 
Spurius Futius, the fon of Camillus, was ap- 
pointed Prætor; and Cn. Y 5-ooy Capitolinus 
Ediles. The Peo- 


ebeian Prætor in proceſs of time, and the 


 Xditefhip became common atfo to both orders. 
t.) Orbe, Jah, that the dr· non of 4 Paret, ts dif. 

nate would not confirm the charge the civil function of 

 eleftion 75 Sextius, till the Conſul, and always to be eleA- 


Difator Camilius, by way of ed out of the Patriciaus. + 
— « be oct. a. TO. mY 
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I. Genveivs. 
Q. SERVILIUS. | e aarrntly Me Pn 
The three following years were hardly remarks p,,,,, 

able for any thing except the plague, which car- gr ax | 

| ried off a great number of citizens, ſeveral ma- Rn. 

giſtrates, and, which moſt affected the common- — 

wealth, the great Camillus, whoſe death, though jy. l. „ 


4 . Ant. 8 * 


The plague continuing at Rome, to appeaſe 

the Gods, recourſe was had to the ceremon 

called Lectiſternium, which had been employed Lxcri- 

but * twice hitherto, and conſiſted in preparing sTzzx:- 
| „ k : | RM. 


| AR. 350; 5 


(ga) Fuit enim verè vir uni- 

cus in omni fortuna: prin- 
ceps pace belloque, priuſ- 
quam exulatum iret: clarior 
m exilio, vel deſiderio civi- 
tatis, quæ capta abſentis im- 
ploravit opem; vel felicitate, 
2 reſtitutus in patriam ſe- 


cum patriam ipſam reſtituit. 
Far dende Per quinque '& 


vigintiannos (tot enim poſtea 
vixit) titulo tantæ gloriæ fuit, 


dignuſque habitus, quem ſe- 


cundum x Romulo condito- 
_ urbis Romanæ ferrent. 


® Livy does not memiou the 


fecdnd tim: this crremony Was 


” * 
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AR. 390. beds in the temples, of the Gods, in order for 
Ant. C. offering ſacrifices and celebrating feaſts there in 
e honour of them. We have ſpoken of this ſo- -. 


es, %hich at their beginning were of a groſs - 
and .ruſtic ſimplicity, have been carried in our 
times, ſays Livy, to fuch an exceſs and madneſs 
of expence, as the revenues of the moſt opulent 
princes would ſcarce fuffice : to | defray. The 
reader may conſult what has: been ſaid upon 
theſe games in the Vth volume of the Ancient 
Hiftory, and I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 
them again in the ſequel. m/s 


* 


Nail 4ri- All theſe methods procuring no abatement of 


ae the evil that grievouſly diſtreſſed the city, and peo- 


the temple 
* minds being more tormented by the ſuper- 


le 
ou enquiry after remedies, than their bodies 


y the Di-; 


a Gator. were by the diſeaſe, ſomebody remembered an 


ancient very odd ceremony, for which it is hard 
to give any reaſon. It conſiſted in driving a 
nail into a temple : clavum figere. The Volſi- 
nians, a people of Etruria, were ſaid to have 
uſed it of old, for making the number of years, 
and that it paſſed from them to Rome: this 
nail was called clavis annalis. According to the 
law, this nail was to be driven upon the ides of 
September, that is to ſay the 13th, by the prin- 
cipal magiſtrate of the commonwealth. On the 
occaſion of the plague, which differs from that 
I have juſt related, a Dictator was expreſsly no- 
minated : this was L. Manlius Imperioſus, who 
choſe L. Pinarius for his general of the * 
2 | 7 
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He affixed the nail in the right ſide of the tem-A. R. 460. 
ple of Jupiter. The diſeaſe undoubtedly could Ant. C. 
not hold out againſt ſo efficacious a remedy. 2 21 3 | 
The ſame ceremony was again employed about.” 19. 

thirty years after, that is to ſay, by way of re- 

medy againſt a ſtrange alienation of mind, 

which was conſidered as the caufe of the multi- 


plication of crimes in the city. 


— — — — — — — 5 li} 
Brief teſeription of the Funttions of the Pretors, : | 
and of the manner of adminiſtrin juſtices at 1 
Rome...  .: . „„ es 5 & 

T (a) has with reaſon been ſaid, that Tux I 
MAGISTRATE IS A SPEAKING LAW, =_ 


AND THE LAW A MUTE MAGISTRATE, 
And indeed laws, however excellent they may 
be, not being capable of themſelves. to apply 

their deciſions to particular caſes, and till 25 
to make themſelves reſpected, would remain 
without force and effect, if they did not borrow 
a voice. to ſerve them as an inter preter to ex- 
plain their will, and an authority to enforce obe- 
dience to them. Theſe they have from the magi- 
ſtrate, who properly ſpeaking is the miniſter of 

the law. The People, or the Prince, in a word, 
the State arm him with a ſovereign power, of 
which God himſelf is the ſource and principle, 
and confides to his care, the fortunes, reputa- 
tions, and even lives of his citizens (), to dif- 


| giſtratutn eſſe loquentem le- 


gem, legem autem mutum 
magiſtratum. Cic. de lege i. 


. . Fc: 


0) Ubi eſt ſapientia judi- 
cis? In hoc, ut non ſolu m 


f ; 
| D | d ” : * F * 
4 


Vor. Yr 


(a) Vere * poteſt, ma- 


. 


quid poſſit, fed etiam quid 


debeat, ponderet ; nec quan- 


miſſum ſit. 


tum permiſſum meminerit | 
ſolum, ſed & 8 com- 


c., ps Rab. | 


poſe 


5% \ 
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poſe of them, not according to his pleaſure, but 
the ſpirit and intent of the laws. . 

Amongſt the Romans, the 


agiſtrate pecu- 


| Harly charged with the keeping, maintenance, 


and execution of the Jaws, and the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, was called the Prætor. 
In the origin, and according to the force of 


the word, the name Pretor fignifies commander. 
It was given at firſt to the Conſuls, and in an 


Paro ancient law cited by Livy, we find the term 


C. 55. 


Id. I. 7. 


C. 13. 


i. . 


go præeſt Grand Pretor, Maximus Pretor, to expreſs the 
= inveſted with the firſt office of the ſtate. 


his was afterwards determined to ſignify a ma- 
giſtrate, whoſe functions were a part diſmem- 


bered from thoſe of the Conſul. 


7 


Is the Conſulſhip included the civil and mi- 


Jitary authority, the Prætorſhip alſo united thoſe 
two powers in itſelf, though at firſt it may ap- 
pear to have been inſtituted principally for ad- 


miniſtring juſtice. It is in this latter view, that 


I ſhall conſider it in this place. For as to mili- 


tary authority, it differed only from the Con- 


, 
« 


my.” 
— 


— 


ſulſhip in the Prætor's being inferior and ſubor- 
dinate to the Conſul, and receiving his orders, 
. when both happened to be in the ſame army. _ 


The adminiſtration of juſtice was at firſt con- 


fided to the Conſuls. But as they had too great 
a multiplicity of affairs upon their hands, and 
wars often obliged them to be abſent from the 
city, the Patricians prevailed, when the Plebei- 


ans were admitted to the Conſulfhip, to have 


this part of the Conſular power confided to a 
particular magiſtrate, to be elected out of their 
order with the name of Prætor. This new of- 


fice commenced the 389th year of Rome. An 
hundred and twenty years after, that is to ſay, 
the ;1oth year of Rome, as the number of its 
inhabitants was much increaſed, 9 f 
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of ſtrangers reſiding there, which multiplied af- 


fairs, a new Prætor was created. Of thoſe two Liv. Epit, 


magiſtrates, the one adjudged the differences 9. 
which aroſe between the citizens, and was cal- 


the citizens and ſtrangers, and was called Prater 
peregrinus. The circumſtances in which the ſe- 
cond Prætor was created, give reaſon to think, 
that the deſign allo was to give the Conſul 
charged with the war againſt the Carthaginians 
an aſſiſtant. And accordingly that ſecond” Præ- 
tor, the firſt year hiſtory mentions him, ac- 
companied the Conſul Lutatius to the war, and 
had even a great ſhare in the famous victory 
© near the inands gates. Pts 5 
Some few years after the inſtitution of the 
Pretor peregrinus, as the two magiſtrates, whoſe 
province it was to adminiſter, were till not 
enough for trying all the cauſes, the People, 
on the motion of the Abutii, two of their Tri- 
bunes, inſtituted a new tribunal of Judges. Five 
were Choſen out of each of the Tribes, of which 
the number was then twenty-five, ſo that they 
made in all an hundred and five: but to expreſs 
them in a rounder and more eaſy manner, they 
were called Centumviri; and they retained that 
name afterwards, even when their number roſe 
to an hundred and fourſcore. The Prætor at 
firſt referred only the moſt common affairs to 
them: but long after, and principally under the 
Emperors, the moſt important cauſes were tried 
at their tribunal. (2) Quintilian tells us, that 
in his time the Centumviri, eſteeming themſelves 


(a). Jain quibuſdam in ju- nique ſe, niſi in dicendo eti- 
diciis, maximeque capitali- am ciligentia appareat, cre- 
bus, & apud Centumviros, dunt; nec doceri tantum ſed 
ipſi judices exigunt ſolicitas ** delectari volunt. Sin- 
& accuratas achones, contem. il. Lok 17 1 E 
Fa Dada conſiderable 
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| conſiderable judges, expected that the pleadings 


before them ſhould be very elaborate, withour 
which they believed themſelves treated with 
contempt. 

Prætors were alſo appointed for adminiſtering 
juſtice in the provinces, in whom the whole au- 


| thority of the government veſted. Their num- 


Liv. I. 8. 
c. 15. 


ber, according to Pi 1 


ber augmented in proportion to the new con- 
queſts made by the Roman people. Sicily and 


Sardinia falling. into their hands, two new Præ- 


tors were created to govern them the 525th year 
of Rome. Two more were created for the two 


Spains, after they were conquered. L. Corne- 
lius Sylla the Dictator added four to the num- 


Whilſt Rome had only one Prztor, the Pa 
tricians always retained that dignity : the Tri- 


bunes would have been aſhamed to demand, 
that the Senate ſhould be entirely diveſted of it. 


But when their number was augmented, their 
ambition awakened, and did not let them con- 


tinue tranquil. Nothing was wanting to com- 


pleat the victory over the Patricians except 


carrying this place from them. After many 


conflicts, they had made themſelves maſters of 
the Curule Zdileſhip, the Confulſhip, the Dic- 


ratorſhip, and the Cenforſhip. 'The Senate, 
weakened and difcouraged by ſo many loſſes, 


was no longer capable of oppoſing their enter- 
prizes. It was neceſſary to give way, and to 


admit the Pleb-ians alſo to the Pretorſhip. 


This change happened in the 418th JO. of 


Rom@ 


The Prætors, as well as the Conſuls, exerci - 


ſed their office one year. They were elected 
by the People in the aſſemblies called Comitia 
Centuriata. Lots determined their provinces. 


They had almoſt all the tame * of honour 
as 
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as the Conſuls; the robe bordered with purple, 


the Curule chair, the Lictors and faſces (a), two 


in the city, and (8) fx in the provinces. 
The Prator of the city, during the abſence 


of the Conſuls, ſupplied their place, preſided in 


the Senate, and in all public affairs, and had 


abundance of other prerogatives above their col- 


* 


legues. 


1 


The principal function of the Prætors was 


the adminiſtration of juſtice. They did not try 


493 


cauſes and paſs ſentence themſelves, at leaft 


commonly, but they preſided at trials, and in 
all things relating to judicature. | 

A certain number of citizens were choſen 
every year to exerciſe their judiciary functions 
in Ny omen with them. They were elected, 


At firſt none but Senators were choſeh judges, 
and certainly they could not be elected out of 


a more auguſt and venerable bady than the Se- 
nate was at that time. The judges were of the 


order of Senators, but it was not the Senate that 
paſſed judgment. The deliberations of that 


5 body were confined to the affairs of 
tate. „ „ . 
They continued in the ſole poſſeſſion of the 


Judicature from the foundation of Rome till the 
paſſing of the law Sempronia by C. Sempronius 


at different times, out of different bodies of the ; 


Gracchus in the 630th year of Rome. That Appian de 


Tribune of the People, reſolving to ruin the bell. civ. 


authority of the Senate, to whom he was a de-P: 362, 


clared enemy, undertook to deprive them of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, upon pretence of the. 


(a). Anteibant LiQtores= - (5) Sex Lidtores circum- 
ut hie Pretoribus anteeunt, ſiſtunt valentiſſimi, &c, Verr. 
eum faſcibus duobue. Cic. 2. 7. n. 1117. 


Ddz „ crying 


- 
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crying injuſtice committed by ſome Senators, 
who had ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
bribes, and had.acquitted criminals notoriouſly 
convicted of having ruined ſeveral provinces 
by horrible exactions. Gracchus found no dif. 
ficulty in ſucceeding. in his deſign, and tranſ- 
ferred the adminiſtration of juſtice from the or- 
der of Senators to that of the Knights, which 
was a kind of middle order between the Patri- 
© _  cians and Plebeians, Theſe judges were in num- 
ber three hundred, as the Senators had been 
. ET HTS 
From the law Sempronia to the death of Cz- 
far and the times that ſucceeded it, there had 
been many variations in reſpect to the choice of 
judges. The Knights did not long engroſs the 
ſole adminiſtration of Juſtice. They were ſome- 
times obliged to divide it, and ſometimes ex- 
cluded from it. Pompey added a third order 
of judges: theſe were the Tribunes, or keepers 
of the treaſury, Tyibuni ærarii. Cæſar at length 
aſſociated the Centurions with them, and Anto- 
ny carried things to ſuch an exceſs, as to give 
even private ſoldiers admittance to this office. 
Juſtice was beſt adminiſtered, when the two 
orders of Senators and Knights were aſſociated 
r 1 ib hs 
t is remarkable, that in all times when diſ- 
order and licentiouſneſs were not exceſſive, pe- 
culiar attention was had, not only to the merit 
and probity, but the eſtate and fortune of the _ 
judges; no doubt with the view of 3 them 
the temptation of being corrupted by preſents, 
to which they might have been expoſed, if their 
domeſtic affairs were in a bad condition. 
The Pretor choſe the judges yearly. out of 
the Order, and to the number directed either b 
the law or cuſtom actually in force. The litt. 
| | | | 00 


. 
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on which the names. of the judges who were to 


4 


act for one year were ſet down, was called De- 


curia. The Prætor afterwards diſtributed them 
into claſſes, according to different matters, and 


kinds of trial, which were alſo expreſſed in the 


law. This diviſion was determined by lot. 


There were two kinds of trials. The one re- 


lated to civil affairs, the cauſes of private per- 
ſons, Fudicia privata : the others had a direct 


or indirect relation to the intereſts of the pub- 


lic, Judicia publica. The Prætors at firſt took 


cognizance only of private affairs: The people 


reſerved others to themſelves. They appointed 


commiſſioners to preſide in this kind of cauſes, 


who were called Qggftores, Quæſtores: in which 


the magiſtrate himſelf brought theſe affairs be- 


fore the People. Private cauſes were very ſel⸗ 
dom brought before them. 


The * magiſtrates uſually, for they only had 


that right, cited perſons accuſed o different 


crimes that had always ſome akin direct or 


indirect, to the State, before the tribunal of the 
People. The great Camillus, tho” innocent, was 
ſummoned before it by the Tribunes, as having 


appropriated part of the ſpoils of Veli to his 


own advantage. 


The proper object of this Tribunal af the 


People was what was called crimen perduellionis, 


a crime againſt the State: which included what- 
ſoever infringed the public liberty, and proceed- 
ed from a ſpirit of enmity to the State. Per- 
duellis was an old word, that ſignified hoſtis, 


enemy. Some authors confound rhis crime with 
that called crimen majeltalii. „„ 


3 . 


4 1 inclade the Tribunes of | Plutarch, thy Were. ot mas 


the People in this term, tho) giſftrates... 


nne e to 
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The uſual puniſhments inflited were fines, 
baniſhment and death. With whatever warmth 


the Roman People perſecuted a citizen, who 


was become odious to them, for having oppo- 
ſed their ſuppoſed intereſt with too much vi- 
gour, they were very moderate in their con- 

demnations, which ſeldom exceeded a fine. 5 
+ The ward baniſhment was not expreſsly uſed 
either in their laws or trials. The perſon con- 
demned was only probifited the uſe of fire and 


water, which neceſſarily implied baniſhment. 


The People ſuffered the accuſed to prevent judg- 
ment, even when it extended to death, and 
to exempt himſelf from it, oF retiring in- 
to voluntaty baniſhment. This made (a) 
Cicero ſay, that exile was not puniſhment, 
but a port, an aſylum, where the accuſed found 
ſecurity againſt puniſhment. The caſes how- 
ever are to be excepted from this indulgence, 
whereby the public liberty was endangered: for 


then they ſhut their eyes to all other objects, 


and gave intirely into juſt ſeverity, as in the 


affair of Manlius, and others of the like na- 


ture. | „ f 
It appears from Livy, that a Roman citizen 
was not impriſoned, till he had been firſt heard 
!. ES: 
Criminals were put to death either by cutting 
off their heads with the axes carried by the Lic- 


tors; crucifixion, which was the puniſhment of 


ſlaves ; 1 1 or being thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock. in the two firſt caſes the pri- 


{a) Exilium non ſuppli- fugiunt quaſi ad aram in exi- 
cium eſt, {ed perfugium por- lium——TItzque null: in le- 
tu que ſupplicii, Nam qui ge noſtra reperietur, ut apud 
yolunt pœenam aliquam ſub- cæteras civitates maleficium 
terfugere, aut. calamitatem, ullum exilio eſſe multatum, 
eg ſplum vertunt & con- Pro Cecin. n. 100, 


ſoner 
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ſoner was always ſcourged with rods before exe - 
cution. The ſcourging and crucifixion of IJEsus 
| CarisT, which had been clearly foretold in the 
ſcriptures, could not have happened, if he had 
not been tried by the Roman magiſtrate. For 
the law of Moſes did not inflict thoſe two pu- 
niſhments upon the Iſraelites. VV 

As to thoſe condemned to be ſtrangled, they Val. Max. 
were executed within the priſon. Officers, eal- U 5: 4 
led Triumviri, had the general direction of the 

riſons, and took care, that every thing paſſed 
in them with due order. Valerius Maximus re- 

lates a very ſingular fact upon this ſubject. A 
woman of ingenuous birth had been condemned 
to be ſtrangled, probably either for adultery or 
poiſoning. The Prætor delivered her up to the 
Triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to pri- 
ſon, in order to her being put to death. The 
goaler, who was ordered to execute her, took 
compaſſion upon her, and could not reſolve to 
put her to death. He choſe therefore to let her 
die of hunger. Beſides which; he ſuffered her 
daughter to ſee her in priſon; taking care ho-w- 
ever, that ſhe brought her nothing to eat. As 
this continued many' days, he was ſurprized 
that the priſoner lived ſo long without eating, 
and ſuſpeCting the daughter, upon watching her, 
he diſcovered that ſhe. nouriſhed her mother with 
her own milk. Amazed at ſo pious and at the 
ſame time ſo ingenious an. invention, he told 
the fact to the Triumvir, and the Triumvir to 


the Prætor, who believed the thing merited re= | 
lating in the aſſembly of the People, The cri-Plin. Hiſt. 


 Zaifial was pardqned : a decree was paſſed that! 7. 36. 
the mother and daughter ſhould be ſubſiſted for 
the reſt of their lives at the expence of the pub- 
lic, and that a terfple ſacred to piety ſhould be 


erected near the pri on. 


r 
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I I ſhould aſk pardon for the length of this nar- 


ration; but the ſingularity of the fact drew me 


into it almoſt againſt my will 
In the early times of Rome, juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered there much in the manner I have re- 


| lated hitherto : for I have omitted many cir- 


cumſtances. Things ſubſiſted in this condition 
a.confiderable length of time. The two Præ- 
tors, who remained in the city, preſided at trials 
of private and, civil affairs, the one between the 


citizens, as they expreſſed themſelves ; the o- 


ther between the citizens and ſtrangers. The 
four afterwards added for the provinces, as ſoon 
as they were nominated by the People, ſet out 
each for that which had fallen to him by lot. 

A change happened in the manner of admi- 
niſtring juſtice in criminal affairs, when what 
was called perpetual queſtions or enquiries into 


_ crimes, queſtiones perpetuæ, were inſtituted. The 
date of them is not certain. They were ſo cal- 


exerciſed their juriſdiction in reſpect to public 
affairs, which were at firſt reduced to four heads, 
or crimes: Repetundarum, oppreſſive exaQtions : 
Aubitus, making corrupt intereſt for offices: 
Majeſtatis, treaſon : Peculaius, embezzling the 


public money. Reperunde was robbing private 


"rs perſans 
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erſons ; and Peeularus the public. The ſix 
tors drew lots for theſe different functions 
as well civil as criminal. After the four laſt 
had exerciſed them during an year at Rome, 


they went to their reſpective provinces, which 
alſo fell to them by lot, and governed there as 


ſovereigus, uniting the military command witk 


the adminiſtration of juſtice during a ſecond Vear 
| under the title of Proprætors. 
The number of per petual queſtions, that i is to 
fay, cauſes relating to the intereſts of the public, 
multiplying, the number of Prætors was- alſo 
_ augmented, and Sylla added-two or four to the 
fix, who had been inſtituted before. 


After what has been ſaid upon che choice of 
judges, and the diverſity of ads; wi rims fog | 


the Prætor to-exerciſe his office. 

As ſoon as he entered upon it; he declared 
4 public edict, which was called edicuum per 
ſuum, upon what principles of Right cauſes were 
to be tried during the year of Ris Pretorſhip, 


This was inſtituted the 686th 'year of Rome, : 


in the Conſulſhip of Calpurnius Piſo and Aci- 

lius Glabrio, by the law Cornelia, to obwiate 
the inconvenience of arbitrary deciſions, where- 
in the Prætor and judges obſerved no other rules 


than 1 ejudices or paſſions. 
By this law it was ordained, that che Prince 


ſhould be obliged: to diſpenſe * juſtice according 


to the edict, which he ſhould publih on 'enter- 


petua 


It did not acquire the name of perpetua! Edict, 

till Adrian's time, who cauſed a collection of 

the principal r/o to be made by Julian the. 
great civilian, which he nid, 

he title of 88 edict. 


and gave 


ing * office, In this ſenſe it was called per- 
for it did not extend to his ſucceſfors. 


| The 7 


* 
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The (a) place for diſpenſing juſtice was not 
fixed, and depended on the Prætor: wherever 


the Prætor held his ſittings, it was called Jus. 


He held them moſt commonly in the Forum. 
The Curule chair on which he ſat was placed a- 
bove the judges, who ſat on benches under him. 
The (5) place where the Prætor and judges heard 
cauſes, was called the Prætor's Tribunal. 

Juſtice was alſo diſpenſed in other places,. 


In Rome there were great and magnificent halls 


called Baſilicæ, ſurrounded with piazzas, where 


the judges aſſembled. Quintilian ſpeaks of the 


(c) Baſilica Julia, where four different tribunals 
were held at the ſame time, and obſerves that 


an advocate, named Trachalus, had ſo ſtrong 


à voice, that pleading at one of thoſe tribunals, 


he made himſelf not only be heard but praiſed. 


and admired at the three others. He ſpeaks 
alſo of a famous profeſſor of rhetoric, who (d) 


being to plead his firſt cauſe before the Prætor 


at a Tribunal in the open air, was much con- 


founded and perplexed, becauſe till then he had 
always ſpoke within the narrow compaſs of his 


ſchool, and demanded as a favour that the Tri- 


atque omnia clamoribus "0 | 


) Ubicumque prætor, 
ſalva majeſtate imperii ſui- 
intellectum, & quod agenti- 

bus ceteris contumellioſiſſi- 

- mum” fuit, laudatum quo- 

que ex quatuor tribunalibus 
jure. Rae 3 memini. Quintil. 1 12. 5 
LNobis in Tribunali Q. 

Pompeit Prætoris urbani ſe- 
uti ſuhſellia in 
transferrentur. Ita illi no- 


ſalroque more majorum jus 
dicere conſtituit, is locus 
recte jus appellatur. Paulus 
lege 2. Digeſt. de juſtitia & 


dentibus. Cic. I, de Orat. 
S391 i £ bus 
(e) Cum in Baſilica Julia 


Trachalus diceret primo tri- 
bunalz, quatuor autem judi- 


cia, ut moris eſt, cogerentur 


% 
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merent, & auditum eum, & 


(4) Cum cauſa in foro eſ- 
ſet oranda, impensè petit, 


icam 


vum ccelum fuit, ut omnis 


_ ejus eloquentia contineri tec- 
to ac parietibus videretur,. 


Ruint ! al. J. 10. 5 a N 
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bunal might be transferred into a neighbouring 
Baſilica. | . * | 4. | WK: + 7 IH, 
Juſtice could be diſpenſed only on certain 
days, which were called dies faſti. The know- 
ledge of this difference of days, was in early 
times a kind of myſtery | 
had engrofled to themſelves, and kept ſecret, in 

order to render themſelves neceſſary, and oblige 

the pleaders to have recourſe to them. We 
| ſhall ſoon ſee in the hiſtory that the Regiſter 

Flavius ſtole their ſecret, and occaſioned their 

loſing much of their credit by making it pub- 
The Prætor drew by lot out of the judges, 
choſen to adminiſter juſtice for the current year, 
the number neceſſary for trying- the cauſe in 
queſtion. That number, which was always odd, 
was not fixed, but varied according to the dif- 


„which the Pontiffs 
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ference of cauſes. Cicero ſpeaks of a cauſe, In Piſ. n. 


another that had thirty-three, In the latter, 


wherein there were ſeventy-five judges, and of 9. 


one of the judges called Stalenus, had received ProCluen. 
ſix hundred and forty thouſand ſeſterces from n. 74- 


the accuſed, that is to ſay about four thouſand 


pounds ſterling. He was to have diſtributed 
about 250 pounds to each of the ſixteen judges, 
ſed one half of the voices: and him 


who com | 
ſelf the ſcrediteenth aide the plurality: but he 


kept the whole to himſelf, and the accuſed was 


condemnec 


Each party in a cauſe might refuſe a certain 


number of the judges. Accordingly, in Milo's 
affair, fourſcore and one Judges were at firſt ap - 
8 to try the cauſe. After the pleadings, 
fore the judges paſſed ſentence, both the ac- 
cuſer and the accuſed rejected fifteen, ſo that 
the number of the judges was reduced to fifty 
one. On other occaſions the Prætor a 
28 others 


112 
bochers in the room of thoſe 


iter. Pre Cluunt. n. 120. other reaſon, 
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jected, and always by Io. | 
It is remarkable, that the (a) Romans, not 

only in important cauſes, but even in thoſe for no 
more than a ſmall ſum of money, would ad- 
mit no judge that was not accepted by both 


T "The Prætor received the oath of the judges, 


Hefore they proceeded to try a cauſe; as for 
himſelf he took no oath, becauſe, as we have 
Already obſerved, he did not act as judge him - 
elf, but only collected the voices of the judges, 
and paſſed ſentence according to the majority. 
Amongſt the judges, there was one who had 
a peculiar authority. ſubordinate to that of the 
Prætor, but ſuperior to that of the other judges: 


he was called Judex queſtionis, He had ſeveral 


things:confided-to his care, to which the Præ- 
tor's-occupations, or dignity, would not admit 
him to attend. He heard witneſſes; he pre- 


ſided in putting ſiaves to the queſtion by tor- 
ture 3 and examined the papers and titles pro- 
duced by the parties at law. As different tri- 
bunals were held at the ſame time, at which the 


Prztor could not be preſent; theſe judges 
Julices quaſtionum) preſided in them in their 


1 When every thing was ready, the judges 


took their ſeats, and the ad vocates attended to 


gar The cuſtom of (1) Referring cauſes, which 
not been ſufficiently made out at the heat- 


oh) ee eee, i e Arm dale 


majores noftri, non modo de French courts of lax, called 
exiſtimatione cujuſquam, ſed Appointer un proces, a delay 
| niari idem de re granted for correcting and a- 


minima eſſe dicem, niſi : mending proceedings, -proof?, 


Jui inter adverſarios: conve- Ee. in donbyful gaſer, and for 


* * 
„ 7 p * 4 
* * 4 - ng 
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ing for the judges to decide concerning them, 


was not known then, When an affair was not 
ſufficiently cleared up at a firſt pleading, it was 
ordered to be tried over again a ſecond time; 
and if that would not do, a third. There are 
inſtances of cauſes pleaded over again in this 
manner eight times. This was called Firſt ac- 
tion, ſecond action, and ſo on to the reſt. We 
have a famous example of theſe firſt and ſecond 
actions in the cauſe of Verre. 


Cicero had declared himſelf the accuſer of 


Verres, who had publickly committed unheard 
of rapine in Sicily, and had made choice of 


Hortenſius for his advocate. The latter took al! 


poſſible meaſures to ſpin out the affair till the 


next year, when he was to be Conſul with 


Q. Metellus, and M. Metellus was to be Præ- 
tor; all three entirely devoted to Verres. Ci- 
cero, to diſconcert his meaſures, and cauſe juſ- 


tice to be done in Sicily, demanded, that he 


might be permitted to plead his cauſe at firſt quite 


ſimply, in producing upon each head of accuſa- 
tion the witneſſes and proofs, and obliging Hor- 


tenſius to anſwer ſummarily to each fact. Accord- 


ingly he pleaded in that manner. The diſ- 
courſe intitled, Actio prima in C. Verren, is the 
introduction of that firſt pleading, which had 


all the ſucceſs he had hoped from it. Horten- 


_ us, diſconcerted by this manner of pleading, 


did not dare to anſwer it, and Verres, not hav- 
ing been able to corrupt the greateſt number of 


the judges, condemned himſelf to baniſnment. 


The admirable pleadings againſt Verres which 
Cicero has left us, would have acquired him 
univerſal applauſe, if he had pronounced them; 
but they would have required ſeveral audiences, 


r affair till the year following. 
e 


acrificed the regard for his own reputa 


to 
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to the intereſt of his clients: -but after having 
made them carry their cauſe, he took care to 
make himſelf amends for his voluntary loſs, 
by giving his pleadings to the public, wherein 
he ſuppoſes that Verres had appeared before the 
Judges in a ſecond action called comperendinatio; 
becauſe when the firſt action was terminated, 
perendino die, three days after, the ſecond com- 
menced. We have five of theſe pleadings, un- 
der this title: Liber 1. Actionis 22. in Verrem. 
„ 8 5 
Several orators ſometimes pleaded the ſame 
cauſe. This did not happen only, when there 
were ſeveral perſons intereſted in the ſame af- 
Fair, as is every day commonly practiſed: but 
different parts of the fame pleading were diſtri- 
buted amongſt different advocates. | Cicero (a) 
ſays, that in his caſe, the Peroration or con- 
cluſion upon the whole, was generally allotted to 
him, becauſe he was thought the moſt proper 
for exciting the paſſions. Goincilian (6) ſays as 
much of himſelf in reſpe& to the narration, or 
opening of the cauſe. This cuſtom ſeems odd 
enough, and is blamed by Cicero in more than 
one paſſage of his works. OT 
I be advocates Fere uſually allowed as much 
time for pleading as they thought fit. I am 
terrified when 1 read that Pliny the younger 
ſpoke ſeven hours together, whilſt nobody was 
tired but himſelf. Sometimes a certain ſpace 
of time was preſcribed, which the orator: was 
not allowed to exceed, Cicero complains, that 


| 3 d cScies igitur cras, aut ad ut viderer excellere, non in- 
x ſummum perendie. Cic. ad genio, ſed dolore afſequebar. 
| Oo IE TY en” 7 <7 TRY +1, 
(a) Si plures dicebamus, (5) Fere ponendz a me 
perorationem mihi tamen cauſæ officium exigebatur. 
omnes relinquebant. In quo Quintil. I. 4. 2. 8 
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in a certain cauſe he was limited to half an hour. 
That time was meaſured by a water-hour-glaſs 
called clepſydra. From thence Quintilian ſays, in 
ſpeaking of an advocate that loſes his time in 
uſeleſs digrelons, temporibus pr efinitis aquum per- 
dil: and of another, who having laboured along 


pleading could only pronounce a part of it within 


the time : laboratam congeſtamque dierum & nocti- 
um ſtudio actionem aqua deficit, 


When the pleadings, and replies, if there were | 


any, were ended, the Prætor gave the judges 


the ballots, on which the votes they ſhould think 


fit to give, were marked. That for acquitting 
Was marked with an A; that to condemn with 
a C; and the third with NL, which ſignified 
non liguet, the caſe is not ſufficiently clear. After 
having received theſe ballots, the judges confer- 


red together concerning the cauſe, in conſilium 


ibant: after which each of them threw the ballot 


that expreſſed his opinion into the utn. This 


cuſtom was eſtabliſhed, that the judge might be 
entirely free to paſs ſentence without witneſſes : 
but at the ſame time it was his duty not to abuſe 
it, by giving his ſuffrage contrary to Juſtice. 
Cicero makes a fine refletion upon this head. 
We (a) judge in giving bis ſuffrage, ought not to 


conſider bimſelf as alone, nor that be is at liberty to 
pronouncè according to his own inclination ; but to 

repreſent to himſelf that he bas around him Law, 

Religion, Equity, Integrity, and Fidelity, which 


form his council, and ought to dictate his voice. 


(a) Ef illud hominis ma- que concupiverit licere, ſed 


gui atque ſapientis, cum il- habere in conſilio legem, re- 
lam judicandi cauſa tabellam ligionem, æquitatem, ſidem. 


ſumpſerit, non ſe putare eſſe Pro Cluentum. u. 159. 
ſolum, neque ſibi quodcum- 7 bo 


J ]“! 
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The Prator laſtly collected the ballots thrown 
into the urn, and pronounced according to the 
majority. The form of paſſing judgment was, 
for quitting, Non videtur feciſſe, he does not ſeem 
to have committed ſuch an action, or, jure vide- 
tur feciſſe, he ſeems to have acted with juſtice: 
for condemning, videtur feciſſe, he ſeems to have 
committed ſuch an action, or, uon jure videtur 
feciſſe, he does not ſeem to have acted juſtice, 
for a more ample examination, and a ſecond 
trial, Amplius cognoſcendum, or in the ſingle word 
Amplizs : from whence came the terms ampliare, 
Ampliùs cognoſcendum. The modeſt turn of phraſe, 
which cuftom had as; wo” 5 the form of 
paſſing judgment, is worthy of obſervation, As 
_ the Santi a of men is always limited, and 
often ſubject to error, it was not thought proper, 
that the Prætor ſhould paſs ſentence in the affir- 
mative terms, be has acted unjuſtly, &c. but in 
more modeſt wards, he ſeems to have acted un- 
n 
The Prætor uſually added to the judgment he 
pronounced, the puniſhment to be inflicted upon 
the criminal. He ſeems to have committed violence, 
wherefore be is probibited the uſe of fire and water. 
I reſerve what regards the functions of the 
Adiles for the beginning of the next volume, 


to avoid ſwelling this too much. 


End of the fecond JV blume. 
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Wherein as ancient nd of Countries, People 
Cities, Rivers, that occur in Mr. Ro 
Roman Hiſtory, are rendered i in their vulgar 


and modern names. 


By Mr. Dil, ©" NE ann in Ordinary» to 


Ls XV. 
4 1 . : een Nini, ase 
"CHERON River, Batod. Arnus River, Arno” 
Acheruntia, . Arpi, Arps. 2. 
N Ul, part of the country Arpinum, Arpino) © | 490 


' 2 the Sabines, and of the 
Campagna di Roma. © 
£ſarus River, aura. 
Eſernia, Vernia. e 
iis, J. | 

Eſis River, ee, 
Alba Fucentis, Albi. 
Alba. lo Palazzols. | 
Allifz, FS 
Ameria, Amelia. 
Amiternum, Amiterno row. 
. nato. | 
Anagnia, Anagni. 

Ancona, Ancona. 

Anio River, Teverone, 
Antium, Torre di Capo 1 An. 


110. 


| AyyL, PUcLiA, or L > 


PovitlLts. 


Ardea, Ada. 


1 8 % 
* * n y 
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Arretium, Arreaz9. 66.3 
Aſculum Apulum, Meals: 


 Aſculum-Picenum, M/cofr. 
Aternus River, Aterno. © 
Aufidena, A/fdena. 


Aufidus River, Qfuato. 


Barium, * | 2 33 


Beneventum, Benevent. 
Bononia, Bologna. 


Bovianum, Bozano. , 


Brunduſium, Brindifi.” 
oh, Cala 


\ Care vel Audi Cer vai. 


Calatia, Cajazzo. 
Cales, Calvi. 


Cajeta, Gacta. 
W ben. 


Ci. 


Alphabetical Vocabulary. 


Camranza, Terra di Lavoro. 
Cannæ, Canes difirutta. 
Canuſium, Canoſa. | 
Capena, Civitella di S. Paolo, 
Caprez Inſ. Inſola de Capri. 


Capua, S. Maria de Cafoa, 


two mijes from new Ca- 
pua. 
Carſeoli, Cella di Carſoli, or 


Civita Garęentia. 

Caſilinum, New Capua. 

Caudium, Furchia. 

Centum cellæ, Civita. uec- 
chia. | 

Ciminus Ms. & daleus, Men- 

tagna di Viterbo. 4 

Cingulum, Cingulo. 

Circæum Prom. Monte Cir- 
cello, f 

Elanis River, Clin; * 

Cliternia, Ci vita a- Mare. 


Cluſina Palus, Chiana. 


Cluſium, Chiu. 

Cocintum Prom. Capo. | 
Stilo. 

Compſa, Cena. 

Conſentia, Coſenza, 

Corfinium, Valve. 

Crathis River, Crate. * 

Crimiſa Prom. Capo dell 4 
tice, vat: "vl 

Cotropa (Brutii) 8 5 


1 & k 


Crotona (Etruriæ) Crotena, 


Cumæ, Cuma, 
Cures, . 


Deus, chte. 


Egnatia, 7 orre . Adanaxzs. 
ETRURIA | vel TusQiA ; 
Tuscax r, includ; ing part 


e the Eceltſiaſtical State to 


tbe aveſß 7 tbe Tiber. 


Fæſulæ, Robb. Te 
Falezii Sta. "Maria di Falani. 


Firmum, Fermo. 


Formiz, Mola. 

Forum Appii, Bargo-longo, 
Fregellæ (no trace of it. 14 
Frentani, part of Abruzzo. 


citerior, of the county of 


Moliſa and Capitanaia. 
Fucinus Lac. Lago di Celano. 


PFundi, — — 


Galeſus Wes Faro. 
Garganus- Mons & Prom. 
Ane Sant Ct 


„ 
Tladiis, Atri, © i 5 
Helis, vel Vena, ce. 
Mare della Bructa. 


Heraclea ( 1 do not know its 


modern name. 

Herculis Labronis Portus, 
Livorno or Leghorn. 

Herchlis Prom. Capo di Spar- 
to-wvento., 

Herdonea, Ardona. 

Hernici, part of the Campag- 
na di Roma. © 

Hipponium, poſtea Vibo, Bj- | 
Dona. | | 

Hinyin,(part o Terra a 
Lavoro. 


Hydruntum, Olrgnto, 
1 


Tapygium Prom & Salenti- 
num, Capo di Sta; Maria, 

Iapygum tria Prom. {the 
principal is Called cafe Ris- 
Nano 

Ilva Inſ. The nt of Elle. 


_ Inter-amnia Na artes, Terni. 


Lacinium ver Caps, della 
ein ̃ ̃ Früß 
Larinum, Larino. | 
„Ern, part of the Came 
fagna di Roma. 
c Pratica. 
Laurentum, Torre ai Paterno. 
Laus Riv. & cit. Laino. 


Florentium, Florenzs, or No- -Leuco petra Prom. Capo dell 
_ 


rence, 


Licunks. 


e wenn, 


Licbazs. 9 6 Their territory 


extended on the South of the 


Apennines to the river Arno, 


before the bounds of Etru- 


ria were carried as far as 
the river Magra.) 
Liris, prius Clanis, Riv, Ga- 


riglians. 


Locri Epy- -ephpri, Matt | CY 
3 Peruſio, Perugea or Perouſe: ; 


di Burſano. 


Luca, Lucca. 
Lucax iA, Bafilicata and 
part of Terra di Lawira. 


1 Lucera delli e 
M 


MNlacra Riv. Magra. 
Magelli, Val di Mugg/lo.. 
_ Marrubium ( there are ſome 
traces of it to the. caf of 
the Lake di Celano. 
Maxgvucini, part sf abe. 
$0 citerior. 
Mauer part of Abruaas 1 
terior. 
x Fon vel ieee, 
Terra d Otranto. 
Metapontum, Torre di Mare. 
Metaurus Riv. (Brutii) arro. 
Metaurus Riv. Metro. 
Mevania, Bewagna. 
_ Minturnz, Garigliano. 


Miſenum Prom: Gaye * 


* 70. 
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Nar Riv. Nara. | 
Narnia, prius Nequinum, 
Narn:. ws 
Nezthus Riv. Mero. . 
Neapolis, prius Parthenope, 
Napoli or Naples, | 
Nola, Nola. 43 Fae 
Nuceria (duplex) Nami. 
Nurſia, Norcia. 
O 
| Ocriculum , Cruiris under 
Otricoli. e 4 
Oſtia (ruins below new O- 
fie} 


pæſtum vel Polidonta, Pefi; 


 Polinurum Prom. Capo = 


Palimoro. 
Pandoſia (at Volwicara or 


thereabouts, upon the river 


Bato, and not nearCoſenza.) 
PEL1GN1, part of Abruz&0 


_ ulterior. 


Petilia, Strongoli. 

PeuceFTia, Terra di Bari. 
Picentia, Bicenza. _ | 
Picentini, part of Terra 4 | 


Doro. 


Picenum, "Margaiſates of A- e 


cona and Fermo. _ 8 

Pinna - Veſtins, Civita de 
Penna. 95 5 

Piſæ, Piſa... Lb 

Piſaurum, Petauro. | 

Pithecuſa Inf, 1chia,, 

Pomptinz nal Palu 
Pontines. 

Pontia Inf. Pura. „ 

Populonium, | Populonia di 
" firutta, ._ 


Portis Herculis, Porto Her- 


cole. he 4 a 
Cort wonaris. Porte-V anere; | 
Potentia (Lucaniz) Patenza, 
Potentia (Piceni) at the mouth 

. of Fiume- Potenza. > 
Præneſte, Palefline. 
Præneſtina Arx, Monte S. Pi- 


Etro. 


| Puteoli, 1 or Poureli. 


Pyxus vel Buxentum, Poli- 


Caro, at the mouth o 
| Fane Bone 7 


a Ravenna. 

Reate, Riete. _ 

Rhegium, Rhegio. 

Rhenus River, Reno. 

-- ROMA; ©; 

Rubico River, Rubicone, or 
T inmicino. 


_ Samir, | 


* phabetical Wee 


San 11, 4340 and part 
F the dutthy of Spoleto. 
Salapia, Salpe, 

SaAlEN TIN, part of” the Tor 
ra Otranto. 

Saletnum, Salerno. | 
Salvia, -Sa/vi rounata. 
Samnium, county of Moliſa, 


234 part nn 


oro. 
Seylacium, Silla 7 
Scylla, Sciglio. 
Sega-Gallica, Senigaglia. 
Sena (Julia) Siena or Sienna. 
SrNonrs, dufthy of Urbino. 


Sentinum, Sestina rouinata. 


Sibaris River, Sibari. 
Sibaris, poſtea ct Sibari 
rouinata. 
Sinueſſa, Sindeſſa 0 In ruins. ) 
in: a Siponto rouinato. 


 (Manſredenia has raken its 


place.) 
Siris River, Sire. 5 
Sor, Sers. 
Soracte, Ms Menus 4 8.c 0. 
eee. 
Spoletium, Spoleto. 


Sueſſa - Pometia, * Ofens. 


Pontina. 1. 
Sulmo, Salmon. 39703 
Surrentum; 72. 


Tadager River, Negro, 
Tarentum, Tarento or Trent. 
Tarquinii, ia Twrchina. 
Teanum Apulam, Civitare 
dear Dragonera. 
Teanum Sidicinam, Nano. 
Teate, Tiete vr Chiete. | 


Terraciti, W 


racina. | 


"2 4 A- 
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Talentinum, Tolentino.. 
_ Trafimenus Lac. gs di 


** Vada — Torri 4 
, Vadimonis Lac. * di Baſ- 


Venafrum, Venafro. 5 5 21 
Veſtini, pare Yf dire ; 
Vetulonũ, Vetulia diftrutta. | 


Voiubet, part 'of the Can 


| Metaureeaſe,.- du bi. 
Vullinii, Bol/ena. 


1: Babſon! 
| Vals Ms. (branch of the 


2 
R : - . 
IE 7 
- bs . 


Tiberis River, olim Albula, 

the Tiber or Tevere. 
Tibur, N 
Tifernas River, 7 — 
Tifernum, Citta di Caftello. 


Perugia. 
Truentus River, 7 bis: 
Tuſculum, N 


Vada. 
Sane. 


Varia, Vies · Varo. 


Veii Cain, s of tt . 
Velitræ, Velletri. = 


Venufia, Veneſa. 
terior. 


Umbria, Ombria and 21 
Urbino. 
Umbro River, Onbrox. 


pagua di Roma. 
Urbinum (duplex) Hor. 
tenſe, Urbino. 


rannte. 
Vulbnienfis Lac. Lago di 

Appennimes. ) 
Vultarnus River, 22 


Zephyrium From: Capo Bt _ 
ann. 


